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“Chicago  NOW”  is  the  report  on 
a  new  W.  R.  Simmons  study,  the  most  comprehensive 
independent  study  ever  made  of  this  market— and  the 
first  to  earn  the  approval  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  It  tells  in  authoritative  detail  what  prod¬ 
ucts  Chicago  buys,  what  interests  Chicagoans  pursue, 
what  daily  newspapers  Chicago  reads  .  .  .  gives  you  a 
completely  new  picture  of  this  growing  market. 
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^  ^ri  Chicago's  four  great  news- 

papers— The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  The  Chicago  Daily  News- 
now  are  published  in  one  plant.  The  savings  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  combined  sales  and  production  operations  are 
reflected  in  a  completely  new  rate  structure,  detailed 
on  the  inside  fold. 
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'“Chicago  NOW”  is  the  result  of  4,374  ex¬ 
tensive  interviews  with  Chicago  people.  It  comes 
to  you  with  othcial  A.R.F.  approval  on  its  de¬ 
sign,  technique  and  interpretation. 

“Chicago  NOW”  reveals  new  and  surpris¬ 
ing  facts  about  Chicagoans  .  .  .what  they  now 
own  and  buy.  .  .where  they  vacation  and  how 
they  get  there  . .  .where  they  live  . .  .what  they 
drive.  It  tells  you  their  incomes,  ages,  tKCupa- 
tions,  activities,  education.  And  it  tells  you  what 
newspapers  they  read  “yesterday.”  Not  their 
“reading  habits”  or  “paper  preferred”  or  even 
“paper  bought”—  but  acliial  readership. 

In  “Chicago  NOW,”  you  see  for  the  first 
time  the  true  relationship  of  Chicago’s  four 
great  newspapers  to  their  market. 

For  Example: 

“Chicago  NOW”  reveals  that  more  than  8  out  of 
10  Chicagoans  read  one  or  more  newspapers  every 
week . . .  and  that  “yesterday"  alone,  more  than  7  out 
of  10  were  newspaper  readers. 

It  also  reveals  that  any  single  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  now  misses  the  majority  of  Chicago’s  people.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  it  takes  two  (or  more)  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  this  market. 

YOUR  AD  IN  THE  TRIBUNE  ALONE 


YOUR  AD  IN  THE  SUN-TIMES  ALONE 


MISSES  69.3% 


YOUR  AD  IN  THE  DAILY  NEWS  ALONE 


MISSES  76.0% 


YOUR  AD  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ALONE 


MISSES  80.6%  I 


...and  this  coverage  comparison  holds  true  for 
every  major  buying  group  in  the  market.  Whether  you 
want  to  reach  men,  women,  families  with  children, 
people  55  years  and  older,  or  any  other  audience,” 
“Chicago  NOW"  proves  conclusively  that  you  need  a 
combination  of  newspapers  for  adequate  coverage. 


Outlined  below  is  the  new  rate  structure  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News.  It 
changes  drastically  all  previous  concepts  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  this  market,  with  important  new 
savings  and  new  flexibility  for  Chicago  advertisers. 

New  City  and  Suburban  Rate 

gives  you  new  tlexibility.  Advertisers  buying  the 
Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  in  combination  now 
have  the  choice  of  broad  coverage  offered  by  full 
run,  or  pinpointed  metropolitan  coverage  at  new 
low  rates. 

New,  Uniform  Contract  Rates 

Advertisers  using  either  or  both  newspa¬ 
pers  will  now  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
same  generous  discount  structure  at  any  level  of 
contract  linage. 

New  Combination  Discount 

A  special  extra  discount  of  10%  for  adver¬ 
tisers  placing  the  same  ad  in  The  Sun -Times 
and  The  Daily  News.  This  discount  gives  you 
the  sales  power  and  trade  impact  of  two  ads  at 
tremendous  savings.  (And  you  can  schedule  the 
ads  on  different  days,  as  many  as  8  days  apart.) 
If  you  are  now  using  The  Sun -Times,  you  can 
add  The  Daily  News  to  your  schedule  at  a  full 
20%  savings— and  vice  versa. 

Details  of  this  new  rate  structure  are  available  in  the 
Rate  Card,  effective  January  15,  1961.  It  is  available  from 
your  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  representative  right  now. 


...then  take  a  new  look  at 


what  your  dollars 
can  do  in 

Chicago  Now 

IF  YOU  USE  2  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 

The  new  Chicago  Sun-Times/Chicago  Daily  News  combination  delivers  more  readers  per  dollar  than  any  other  Chicago  combination 
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American 

Tribune 

Sun-Times 
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American 

Daily  News 
American 
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1  74(1  nnn  Sun-Times 
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2,927,000 


2,710,000 


2,567,000 


2,350,000 


2,037,000 


Sun-Times 

Tribune 

Daily  News 
Tribune 

American 

Tribune 

Sun-Times 

American 

Daily  News 
American 


IF  YOU  USE  3  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 

Any  3-paper  combination  that  includes  both  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  now  delivers  up 
to  26.7%  more  readers  per  dollar  than  combinations  not  including  both  these  newspapers. 


Sun-Times 
Daily  News 
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American 

Tribune 
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American 
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4,367,000 


4,150,000 


3,837,000 


3,477,000 
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*For  1,000  line  insertion,  based  on  the  following  rates:  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  C  &  S  rates  effective  January  15. 1961: 

Chicago  Tribune  C  &  S  rates.  Card  No.  112;  Chicago  American  Card  No.  20. 

It’s  clearer  now  than  ever  before -in  Chicago,  it  takes  2  or  more 

and  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  The  Chicago  Daily  News  are 
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AND  N0W...8  ADDITIONAL 
WOOD  METROPOLITAN  UNITS 
FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


VIEW  IN  PRESSROOM 
OF 

Work  5-imcs 

in  their  new 
West  Side  Plant 


Completely  Equipped  with 

UlOOD 

Metropolitan  Press 
Units 


Many  leading  publishers  rate  the  WOOD  Metropolitan 
Press  Unit  as  the  world’s  finest  newspaper  press  . . . 
with  good  reasons  — 

Quality  is  evident  throughout  these  fine  units. 

It  is  apparent  in  design,  workmanship,  performance  and 
IT’S  GOOD  dependability.  Production  speeds  of  60,000  PPH,  or 

better,  combined  with  smooth,  vibrationless  operation, 
result  in  printing  that  sets  new  high  standards 
of  perfection. 

WOOD  is  justly  proud  of  this  press  which  meets  every 
demand  for  high-speed,  quality  newspaper  production. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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To  most  newspapers, 
this  meant  a  full  day’s  beat. 
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New  year  greetings  of  a  one-time  travel  companion  m  the 
Colombian  Andes,  Harry  W.  Frantz.  Washington  I IM  l.atin 
American  specialist,  and  his  wife,  Kathleen  Hargrave  Fiantz, 
consisted  of  a  reporter's  four-page  scrapbook  of  wit  and  wisdom 
for  the  Fourth  Estate.  Excellent  excerpts: 

“In  our  country  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  almost,  if  not  <|uite, 
the  most  important  profession  is  that  of  the  newspa|ier  mun.  in¬ 
cluding  the  man  of  the  magazines,  especially  the  cheap  maga/.ines, 
and  the  weeklies.”— Theodore  Roosevelt.  1910. 

“Pix  Biz  Nix  in  Stix.” — Headline  in  yariety  during  the  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930s. 

“Editor^A  person  employed  on  a  newspaper,  wh€>se  hiisiness 
it  is  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chalT,  and  see  that  the  chaff 
is  printed.”— Elbert  Hubbard. 

“Newspapers  have  degenerated.  Tliey  may  now  be  absolutely 
relied  upon.”— Oscar  Wilde. 

So  here’s  to  the  gallant  reporters 
Tlie  boys  with  the  pencils  and  pads 
The  calm,  undisturbable,  cool,  imperturhahle 
Nervy,  inquisitive  lads. 

—Newman  Levy. 

— Ed  Kirkman,  IVew  York  Daily  News  police  reporter  and 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New  York 
City,  is  president  of  the  Deerfield  (L.  I.f  Little  League,  in  which 
his  son.  Tommy,  plays.  .  .  .  Ishbel  Ross,  e\-New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter  and  now  author  of  many  biographies,  has  a 
new  one  out  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  who  ruled  Chicago 
society.  The  author’s  husband  is  Bruce  Rae.  New  York  Times 
executive.  . .  .  Hortense  Myers,  Indianapolis  UPI,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Burnett,  Lake  Worth.  Fla.,  authors  of  “Ben  Carl  EiEelson,  Young 
Alaskan  Pilot”  (Bobbs-Merrill),  will  be  honored  at  an  autograph 
luncheon  to  be  given  next  month  by  the  Woman’s  Press  Club 
of  Indiana  in  cooperation  with  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  ...  A  traveling 
salesman,  R.  Edmund  Robb,  has  written  more  than  1,000,000 
words  for  his  weekly  layman’s  Bible  study  column  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State,  a  popular  feature  which  is  10  years  old  this 
month. , . .  Harllee  Branch  Sr.,  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  was  honored  at  a  luncheon  given  by  a  group  of  his  old 
associates. 

-Writes  Frank  Del-Wilt,  Parlin,  N.  J.:  “In  your  Dec.  3  column, 
Edward  Anthony  made  known  his  desire  for  data  relating  to  the 
late  Don  Marquis.  Any  mention  of  Marquis  always  recalls  such 
sincere  thoughts  about  one  whose  printed  pats  on  the  shoulder  did 
much  in  starting  me  on  the  road  with  considerable  faith  in  yester¬ 
year’s  pen  and  pencil  craft.  Don  Marquis  was  very  kind  and 
gracious  to  me,  at  all  times,  when  I  contributed  so  often  to  hit 
columns.  He  ranks  in  my  memory  alongside  of  George  M.  Cohan, 
Karl  K.  Kitchen,  and  Will  Rogers.  When  he  became  sick,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  near  the  end  of  his  illustrious  career,  I  bought  one 
of  those  joker’s  novelty  tin  cockroaches,  and  attached  it  to  an 
appropriate  card,  on  which  I  penned,  then  sent  it  to  him,  “If 
anything  I  ever  wrote  made  you  sick,  I  so  fervently  trust,  with 
much  faith,  that  this  humble  sentiment  may  make  you  well  again!” 

— Headline  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  “Peer  Peers  at  Peers, 
Finds  Them  Peerless.”  .  .  .  And  Los  Angeles  Times  travel  editor 
Jerry  Hulse  was  awarded  a  plaque  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Nursing  Home  Association  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
aged.  .  .  .  Paul  Price,  formerly  TV  critic  on  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  now  writes  a  colunrn  for  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 
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Families... 

IVI  Cl  R  E  Food  Sales., 
MORE  Circulation.. 
MORE  Food  Linage 


THE  BIGGEST  GROWING  FOOD  MARKET  IN  NEW  JERSEYI 


I960  1950 


New  Jersey's  six  county  food  market  is  SO  BIG  it's  100  million  dollars  greater 
than  the  combined  total  of  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis  markets. 

New  Jersey's  Star-Ledger  is  SO  BIG  it's  the  largest  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  state  .  .  .  and  growing  bigger  all  the  time.  Growing  faster  in 
circulation  than  the  exploding  population.  Growing  faster  in  grocery  linage,  too! 

And  it's  still  the  ONLY  newspaper  with  a  separate  food  section  .  .  .  with  4  color 
editorial  and  advertising  copy  that  is  quality  printed  to  win  TWO  annual  awards 
for  food  advertising. 

Better  take  time  out  to  get  the  whole  story  .  .  .  it's  one  of  the  BIG  plus  sales 
opportunities  for  you. 


Neujark  ^tar-Heluger 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Biased  Reporting 

^OR  the  fust  time  in  many  years  in  the  ijeritxl  following  a  national 

election  the  cry  of  “one-party  press”  is  not  heard.  In  its  place, 
however,  there  are  charges  of  “biased  rejKuting.”  Allegations  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  business  most  coiuernetl — the  news- 
pa{>er  business — and  where  there  is  some  smoke  there  might  later 
be  a  sizeable  fire. 

Newspajjer  editors  were  the  first  to  raise  the  point  immediately 
following  Election  Day.  There  were  comments  about  it,  without  any 
definite  conclusions,  at  the  AP  Managing  Editors  meeting  in  mid- 
November.  Later  Herbert  Klein,  Vice  President  Nixon’s  jiress  chief, 
refeiTed  to  it  in  a  talk  to  Sigma  Delta  (dii.  This  week  more  direct 
comment  on  the  subject  is  coming  from  ]>eople  close  to  Nixon.  .\nd 
one  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter  has  discussed  the  subject. 

Don  Whitehead  of  the  .Assexiated  Press  said  that  reporters  who 
liecome  members  of  a  “cheering  section”  should  quit  the  profession 
and  added  that  “it  is  a  dangerous  thing  that  has  been  developing  .  .  . 
it  simply  can’t  go  on  this  way.” 

We  agree.  Integrity  and  reputation  of  individual  reporters  for 
fairness  and  objectivity  must  be  guarded,  Mr.  Whitehead  saitl,  to 
which  we  also  aild  “amen.” 

Once  again  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  committee  be  established 
to  investigate  the  fairness  of  the  press  during  the  election  campaign. 
Previously,  this  suggestion  has  lieen  made  along  with  the  charge  that 
the  newspajxjrs  have  not  given  etptal  and  fair  treatment  to  the 
candidates.  Tcxlay  the  charge  is  that  some  reporters  have  not  been 
entirely  impartial  and  objective  in  their  rejxirting. 

Newspajier  editors  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence  should 
unite  to  detennine  if  the  charge  is  true  in  any  respect  or  degree  and, 
if  it  is,  to  see  that  it  is  stamped  out  and  cannot  recur.  Newspaper 
reporting  and  the  reputation  of  all  rejiorters  will  suffer  irreparably 
if  a  charge  of  this  kind  is  allowed  to  staiul  unanswered. 


The  Four  Freedoms 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
a  “letter  to  the  editor”  appearing  in  that  newspaper  has  pin¬ 
pointed  the  difference  between  the  four  freedoms  guaranteed  in  the 
First  .Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the  “four  freedoms”  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  a  way  that  should  give  many  editors 
food  for  thought — if  not  for  editorials. 

Speaking  of  the  award-winning  design  for  the  proposed  F.D.R. 
Memorial,  .Mr.  Sulzberger  writes: 

“What  bothers  me  are  some  of  the  words  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  inscribed  on  these  monstrous  slates.  Up  to  the  time  of  .Mr.  Roosevelt, 
the  First  .-Vmendment  to  our  Constitution  had  provided  four  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  for  all  of  us:  Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly.  But  at  the  apex  of 
the  dictators’  power  abroad,  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  fit  to  drop  two — 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assembly — and  substitute  instead  freedom 
from  fear  and  freedom  from  want. 

“These  are  noble  ideals,  but  why  substitute?  Why  not  add,  why 
not  have  said  that  to  our  four  fundamental  freedoms  we  must  now 
add  these  two  new  guarantees? 

“Were  1  not  in  the  newspajier  business,  I  might  have  thought  that 
nothing  were  intended  by  the  change,  but  great  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
in  so  many  ways,  he  disliked  the  press  and  1  fear  that  that  new  version 
was  all  too  intentional.  That  is  why  I  hope  his  four  freedoms  will 
not  be  perpetuated  in  stone.  .  .  .” 


j  Let  your  liftht  so  shine  before  men, 

i  that  they  may  see  your  good  trorks,  and 

{  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,— 

St.  Matthew,  K;  16. 
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letters 


SHOPPER  CONCEPT 

Y'oiir  fditorial  (Dec.  17),  “In  the  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Retailer,”  stated:  .  .  the  Shop¬ 
per  has  made  a  gradual  comeback  with 
I  new  concept  .  . 

An  editorial  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
ilelrosf  Free  Press,  November,  1901, 
itated:  “We  intend  to  make  the  Free  Press 
(iluable,  not  only  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um,  but  as  a  good  local  newspaper,  with- 
ont  price.” 

That  policy  was  continued  until  1944 
when  shortage  of  newsprint,  shortage  of 
money,  and  shortage  of  newsboys  forced 
os  from  9000  free  circulation  to  an  initial 
paid  of  3000.  Our  present  paid  is  6500. 
Delivery  by  postman. 

.At  least  two  other  papers  were  started 
on  the  same  concept,  using  the  Free  Press 
1$  a  sample. 

Frank  E.  Schueler 

Melrose,  Mass. 


FOR  JUSTICE 

Richard  K.  Bellamy  in  his  Letter  discus¬ 
sing  the  story  “Justice  Prevails  in  Houston 
.After  Newspaper’s  Crusade”  quite  properly 
raised  one  point  when  he  said: 

“As  for  ‘justice’  here  is  a  question  for 
the  Houston  Press  from  a  puzzled  North¬ 
erner:  Is  it  justice  when  the  primary  mur¬ 
derer,  the  husband  (white)  gets  life  and 
his  agent,  who  did  not  even  fire  the  gun 
(Negro)  gets  the  chair?” 

Of  course  it  is  not  justice  and  the  Press 
has  said  so  editorially.  Our  paper  has  not 
been  alone  in  that  statement.  The  District 
.Attorney  who  prosecuted  the  case  promptly 
announced  that  the  Texas  Board  of  Par¬ 
dons  and  Paroles  and  the  Governor  would 
be  asked  to  change  the  death  sentence  to 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


PLAY  BALL! 

Mauldin,  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


life  imprisonment.  Other  officials  have  is¬ 
sued  similar  statements.  Mr.  Bellamy  can 
l)e  assured  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  death  sentence  will  be  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment. 

Texas  has  a  law  that  makes  it  mandatory 
for  the  presiding  judge  to  allow  any  de¬ 
fendant  a  separate  trial  when  that  defend¬ 
ant  so  requests.  Three  separate  trials  were 
requested  and  three  separate  juries,  as 
might  lie  expecteil.  came  up  with  three 
separate  verdicts — “death,”  “life  imprison¬ 
ment,”  and  “99  years.”  Of  course  these 
juries  acted  independently  and  juries  were 
not  told  the  sentence  given  in  the  other 
cases.  Further  making  for  independent  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  juries  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  change  of  venue  in  one  of  the  cases 
to  a  court  150  miles  from  Houston. 

Incidentally,  the  Houston  Press  editori¬ 
ally  has  urged  that  separation  of  trials  of 
defendants  not  be  automatically  granted 
but  Ik*  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion.  This 
is  debatable  but  our  paper  believes  that 
separation  of  trials  in  a  joint  law  viola¬ 
tion  usually  will  result  in  illogical  verdicts 
on  a  comparative  basis. 

George  Carmack 

Editor, 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press 

*  *  * 

GREAT  STORY,  IF  .  .  . 

Your  “Man-in-Space”  story  (Page  15, 
Dec.  24)  implies  that  a  man  will  be  shot 
into  orbit  by  a  Redstone. 

A  Redstone  will  be  used  to  send  a  man 
down  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  at  a  maximum  altitude 
of  around  140  miles.  To  put  a  man  into 
orbit,  however,  belongs  to  Project  Mercury 
using  an  .Atlas  ICBM  as  a  booster, 

I  certainly  concur  with  your  lead,  how¬ 
ever:  It  will  be  without  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  stories  in  the  history  of  mankind 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  Successful, 
it  will  l)e  superlative.  Unsuccessful,  Katy 
bar  the  door. 

Ken  Kizer 

Public  Relations  Division, 

Burroughs  Corporation, 

Detroit.  Mich. 

*  »  * 

HARD  TO  SWALLOW 

In  his  Dec.  24  letter,  Charles  K.  Sergis 
expresses  the  suspicion  that  newspapermen 
have  been  lured  from  purity  of  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  siren  savor  of  profits. 

Later  he  says,  “.  .  .  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  died  in  alarming  num¬ 
bers  in  recent  years  .  .  .” 

Does  he  think  they  choked  to  death  on 
profits? 

D.  K.  Woodman 

Editor, 

Mansfield  (0.)  News-Journal 
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APPRECIATION 

Please  accept  the  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  membership  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  .Association  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  and  inspiring  series  by  Bob  Warner 
on  the  Flying  Short  Course  in  Photo¬ 
journalism.  We  have  all  waited  many  long 
years  to  have  the  story  of  our  educational 
efforts  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  men 
who  own  the  nation’s  newspapers  and  the 
men  who  direct  their  editorial  destinies. 
Certainly  no  medium  is  better  fitted  to  do 
this  job  for  us  than  E&P. 

Joseph  Costa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  ■» 

AD  RATES  REVIEWED 

In  the  December  17th  story,  captioned 
“42  Dailies  Now  Offer  C-l-D  Plans,” 
the  Washington  Post  is  listed  as  one  of 
the  papers  who  are  “studying  the  matter 
of  discounts.”  This  is  not  entirely  correct 
as  the  Washington  Post  has  had  a  Fre¬ 
quency  Discount  Plan  in  effect  since  Jan. 
1,  1959. 

We  offer  liberal  discounts  for  frequency; 
for  full  pages — a  maximum  of  20%  from 
the  Open  Rate.  For  units  of  space  less 
than  full  pages  a  discount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12.6%  may  be  earned. 

This  is  not  to  quarrel  with  the  C-I-D 
Plan  which  we  consider  excellent  in  many 
respects.  Nevertheless,  while  for  a  number 
of  reasons  we  prefer  our  Card,  we  are  not 
wedded  to  it.  Rate  structures  at  the  Post 
are  frequently  reviewed.  If  subsequent  de¬ 
velopments  forecast  the  necessity  for  a 
Rate  Card  revision  we  consider  practical 
and  equitable,  the  matter  will  have  our 
attention. 

We  have  long  felt  the  flat  rate  charged 
to  National  Advertisers  had  out-lived  its 
usefulness.  We  are  delighted  to  observe  a 
growing  list  of  newspapers  agree  with  us. 
If  this  trend  continues  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  removing  what  has  been  said  to 
l)e  a  major  obstacle  in  considering  news¬ 
papers  as  a  National  Advertising  tnedium. 

Jack  Sacks 

.Advertising  Manager, 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 


•Short  ^ahi 


Several  churches  have  beautiful  reli¬ 
gious  scenes  depicting  the  birth  of  Christ 
on  their  front  lawns. 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post. 

*  «  * 

DOPE  JAILS 
TWO  SAILORS 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

•  *  * 

A  brass  sextet  will  play  cards  as  the 
congregation  enters  the  sanctuary. 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 

*  *  « 

NAVEL  GROUP 
SLATES  YOUTH 
OPEN  HOUSE 

New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star 

*  *  « 

Judge  Browning  Injured; 

Takes  Oath  of  Office 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
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1  read  The  New  York  Times  for  pleasure  and  as 
a  daily  course  in  world  history.  In  our  profession 
we  learn  from  one  another  and  we  can  learn 
much  from  The  Times.  Its  vast  and  detailed  cov¬ 
erage  and  its  high  standard  of  editorial  integ¬ 
rity  are  the  chief  reasons  it  is  on  my  desk  every 
morning.** 

John  J.  Powers,  Managing  Editor,  The  South  Bend  Tribune 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


“Live”  Press  Conferences 
Stir  Pro  And  Con  Views 

Some  Newsmen  Have  Reservations  comments  from  c 


Comments  from  editors, 
chosen  at  random,  follow: 


While  Others  Cheer  Kennedy  Plan  »reary  Fake 


If  president-elect  Kennedy 
carries  out  his  plan  to  allow 
“live”  telecasting  of  some  of  his 
news  conferences  in  evening 
hours,  some  editors  believe  this 
can  happen; 

1.  A  quick  or  clumsy  answer 
to  a  slick  question  will  disturb 
the  critical  world  situation. 

2.  The  presidential  press  con¬ 
ference  will  become  a  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  propaganda  vehicle 
which,  in  the  end,  will  be  less 
appi'aling  to  the  public  than 
the  Rooseveltian  fireside  chat 
technique. 

3.  The  histrionic  abilities  of 
reporters  will  supersede  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  inquiries. 

4.  Newsmen  will  be  obliged  to 
perfoi-m  as  actors  rather  than 
as  agents  for  public  informa¬ 
tion. 

On  Other  Hand 

On  the  other  hand,  some  edi¬ 
tors  say: 

1.  The  “live”  conference  is  a 
good  thing,  it  may  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  participation  in 
public  affairs. 

2.  Senator  Kennedy  is  skillful 
in  avoiding  inflanunatory  com¬ 
ment,  the  risk  is  worth  t^ing. 

3.  Newsmen  will  be  required 
to  know  their  subject  matter  be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question;  the  pres¬ 
ident,  too,  will  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  everyday  matters. 

4.  “Live”  telecasts  are  a  natu¬ 
ral  extension  of  techniques 
which  have  been  changing  since 
the  days  when  presidents  in¬ 
sisted  on  written  questions  in 
advance  or  confined  their  an¬ 
swers  to  third  person  comment. 

5.  As  for  being  actors  in  a 
staged  performance,  it  might 
be  fun  and  could  build  up  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  press. 

Already  there  have  been  in¬ 
ternational  repercussions  to  the 
idea.  Sir  Harmar  Nicholls,  a 
conservative  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  expressed  the  worried 
view  that  hasty  replies  by  the 
president  might  be  dangerous 
sparks  in  world  affairs. 

But  Senator  Kennedy  dis¬ 


missed  this  notion  with  the 
comment  that  he  didn’t  con¬ 
sider  any  questions  asked  by  the 
American  press  as  being  “slick.” 

One  Step  Further 

The  “live”  telecast  will  be 
going  one  step  beyond  the  tech¬ 
nique  employed  by  White  House 
Press  Secretary  James  Hagerty 
on  Presient  Eisenhower’s  con¬ 
ferences.  He  has  permitted  tap¬ 
ing  and  filming  of  the  press 
give-and-take  but  reser\’ed  the 
right  to  edit  before  releasing, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ‘  should  be  safeguarded 
against  the  possibility  of  error 
or  mis-statement.  However,  he 
has  seldom  changed  any  of  the 
text. 

In  agreeing  to  accept  the 
“live”  programming  for  prime 
evening  time,  representatives  of 
the  three  major  networks  were 
mindful,  naturally,  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  administration  record¬ 
ing  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
half-hour  news  conferences 
didn’t  win  high  audience  rat¬ 
ings.  In  later  years  only  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  them  have  been 
used  to  embellish  news  shows. 

An  interesting  point  is  that 
Robert  Fleming,  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company’s  Wash¬ 
ington  representative,  said  Mr. 
Hagerty  had  not  been  consulted 
on  the  matter  of  airing  the 
Kennedy  conferences.  Mr.  Hag¬ 
erty  is  slated  to  be  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  ABC  shortly  after 
Inauguration  Day. 

Many  details  of  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  press  conference  ar¬ 
rangements  are  still  being 
worked  out.  Among  them  is  the 
question  of  allowing  advertising 
sponsorship  of  the  “live”  tele¬ 
casts.  His  press  secretary, 
Pierre  Salinger,  said  he  would 
have  to  refer  this  point  to  the 
new  President  before  announc¬ 
ing  any  policy.  Some  network 
officials  have  pointed  out  that 
transcripts  of  presidential  news 
conferences  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  with  ads  alongside. 


DAVID  STARR,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Islatid  Press — “Live 
press  conferences  are  neither 
news  nor  entertainment,  there¬ 
fore  a  dismal  flop.  The  give-and- 
take  of  a  press  conference  does 
not  lend  itself  to  live  TV  melo- 
dramatization.  To  be  effective  at 
all,  it  would  have  to  be  scripted, 
rehearsed  and  cued.  That  would 
make  it  as  drearily  phony  as 
many  of  TV’s  socalled  news 
shows.” 

*  «  « 

Risk  To  Be  Taken 

SCOTT  NEWHALL,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle — “This  is  a  slightly 
delayed  extension  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  news  dissemination. 

I  hope  TV  develops  a  technique 
that  avoids  a  circus  atmosphere. 
The  danger  of  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  is  one  of  the  risks  we 
have  to  run.” 

«  «  « 

What  Comes  Naturally 

CHARLES  E.  GREEN,  edi¬ 
tor,  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
and  Statesman — “The  idea  is 
good  if  they’ll  disqualify  all 
speech-making  interviewers  and 
do  and  say  what  comes  natu¬ 
rally.  The  stuffy,  stiff,  loaded 
kind  are  an  abomination  and  a 
disgrace  and  deceive  no  one.” 

«  «  « 

A  Belter  Way 

J.  O.  EMMERICH,  editor, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times — 
“It  would  be  better  to  retain  the 
press  conferences  as  they  are 
and  continue  personal  Presi¬ 
dential  reports  to  the  nation  on 
TV.” 

«  «  « 

Glittering  Allure 

MICHAEL  J.  OGDEN,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin — “Putting 
conferences  live  on  television  on 
prime  evening  time  could  be  a 
valuable  service  that  would  in¬ 
form  and  educate  the  public.  It 
might  also  be  an  idea  to  have 
an  occasional  non-televised  press 
conference,  if  there  is  anything 
to  the  argument  that  a  TV  plat- 


/Vo  Jack^  Plea»e  ! 

JFK’s  okay,  but,  please,  not 
Jack  in  headlines,  president¬ 
elect  Kennedy  pleaded  with  the 
press  this  week.  He  wasn’t 
making  a  strong  protest,  but 
merely  saying  he  believes  the 
use  of  his  first  name  isn’t  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
presidency.  The  matter  was 
l)rought  up  by  a  reporter.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  senator 
added,  the  choice  of  Kennedy, 
JFK  or  Jack  rests  with  the 
editors. 

form  has  a  glittering  allure  for 
the  hams  at  the  expense  of  the 
thoughtful  questioners.” 


All  to  the  Good 

PAUL  VEBLEN,  executive 
editor,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News  Press  —  “Newspapermen 
with  competitive  considerations 
in  mind  put  themselves  in  an 
untenable  position  when  they 
resist  moves  to  increase  and 
clarify  Hie  flow  of  information 
between  government,  officials 
and  citizens.  Televised  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conferences  would 
increase  understanding  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  problems  and  policies 
and  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

“I  think  opponents  of  the 
Kennedy  plan  have  overstated 
the  argument  that  the  TV  con¬ 
ferences  would  greatly  increase 
the  danger  that  can  come  from 
a  slip  of  the  tongue  or  inept 
handling  of  a  question.  Those 
risks  are  not  non-existent  under 
present  procedures  by  any 
means. 

“One  of  the  President’s  roles 
is  to  influence  and  shape  public 
opinion.  Televised  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  public  interest  in 
them  that  would  spring  from 
their  spontaneity  would  help  the 
President  fulfill  that  role  effec¬ 
tively.” 

«  «  « 

Grave  Harm  Possible 

CHARLES  G.  MURRAY, 
managing  editor,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  youmol— “This  will  be 
a  further  mutilation  of  the  press 
conference  and  the  substitution 
of  more  theatrics  for  the  serious 
business  of  probing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mind  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  public  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
grave  harm  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est  could  result  from  televising 
to  the  world  matters  which 
might,  on  reflection,  be  found 
needing  correction,  fuller  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Pro  and  Con 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


planation 


absolute  with- 


But  this  will  be  good  in  that  it  New  York  Herald  Tribune —  and  almost  universal  solution  U 
may  provide  the  crucible  from  “They’ve  been  putting  out  films  to  pass  your  confusion  along  to 
which  will  come  an  eventually  on  press  conferences  for  quite  the  readers  by  feeding  them 
approved  means  of  helping  in-  a  time,  and  filming  them  live  direct  quotes  and  letting  them 
terpret  government  to  the  people,  doesn’t  go  much  farther  than  wonder  what  he  meant.  Under 
“The  gravest  danger  might  that.  Eisenhower  has  done  a  lot  the  new  system  you’re  going  to 


drawal.  The  live  television  press  arise  in  the  emergence  of  the  to  liberalize  the  press  conference  pipe  this  confusion  directly  into 
conference  holding  the  President  press  conference  as  a  “produc-  and  Kennedy  is  going  further  in  the  living  room  without  any 
responsible  before  the  world  tion,”  a  “good  show,’’  with  par-  the  right  direction.  I’m  also  glad  pre-dige.sting  at  all.  The  press 
could  turn  out  to  be  an  invitation  ticipants  more  concerned  with  that  Kennedy  is  alternating  conference  .should  be  an  oi)por- 
to  an  electronic  misadventure.’’  the  effect  on  the  public  of  their  morning  and  evening  confer-  tunity  for  a  meeting  of  minds  to 


appearance  and  spoken  lines,  ences,  so  the  AM’s  will  get  clarify  questions.  The  size  these 


Dangerous  than  with  the  integrity  of  their  fairer  treatment. 

JAMESON  G.  CAMPAIGN,  statements.  It  will  he  tragic  if  •  • 

ifnr-  the  Presidential  conferences,  m  Liked  The 


editor,  Indianapolis  Star— "Ken-  ^"'san'miai  conierences,  in  u\,ed  The  Old  Rule 

nedy’s  plan  wiU  be  dapserous  the  nTw  slanror  BOBERT  ROTH,  PMladel- 

r."'’  efa  televised  show."  ^  p/do  Bullctin--Vn,  opposed  to 


conferences  have  taken  on  pre¬ 
cludes  the  operation  of  .such  an 
ideal  but  the  direction  shouldn’t 
be  away  from  it  but  toward  it.” 


particularly  in  foreign  affairs, 
cannot  be  edited  out  and  could 
cause  serious  problems  with 
other  nations.  TV  reports  to  the 
nation  are  another  thing,  like 
FDR’s  fireside  chats,  for  they 


•Advance  .Scheduling 

HN  HERDING,  Editors 


*  *  ,  live  TV.  It  makes  the  press  con-  ^ 

Unnecessary  Otances  ference  more  of  a  show,  less  of  JOHN  HERDING,  Editors 

an  effort  to  elicit  important  Syndicate  —  “Live  conferences 
KEITH  WILSON,  editorial  material.  And  it  doesn’t  allow  could  be  very  useful,  but  they 
writer,  Omaha  World-Herald —  the  President  any  further  quali-  should  be  scheduled  in  advance 
“If  Mr.  Kennedy  goes  through  fication  of  his  views.  I  liked  the  rather  than  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 


can  oe  prepared  in  advance.  The  with  the  plan  for  live  TV  cover-  old  rule:  Nothing  for  direct  quo-  this  would  allow  the  audience 
es  way  to  improve  Presidential  hjg  every  casual  remark  tation  unless  specifically  author-  and  the  networks  to  have  a 

press  relations  is  to  open  up  magnified  to  gigantic  pro-  ized.”  chance  to  plan.  The  danger  of 

ore  areas  of  government  oper-  portions.  But  suppose  that  Mr.  •  *  *  unconscious  slips  will  certainly 

ation  to  the  press  so  that  re-  Kennedy  keeps  his  guard  up;  ^  .  be  there,  but  under  Hagerty 

p  ters  can  have  access  to  much  gygj.  mindful  of  the  cameras,  Mortli  Trying  there  were  almost  no  changes  in 


porters  can  have  access  to  much 
that  is  now  kept  secret  by  the 
administration.” 


ever  mindful  of  the  cameras, 
aware  that  the  world  is  hanging 


Worth  Trying 


RAYMOND  P.  BRANDT,  St.  the  transcript.’ 


on  every  word,  every  inflection,  £,o„,g  Posf-Dispatc/t— “Holding 
every  pause,  he  is  forced  by  the  jjye  press  conferences  on  tele- 


- ' -  ’  - -  ■’  -  nve  press  conierences  on  leie-  wmm  >t.  -v  f  •  i. 

Qu  lion  of  Sponsor  circumstances  to  become  an  vision  is  an  experiment  designed  M  lU  Try  To  Enjoy  It 


JACK  B.  THOMPSON,  edi-  ^^tor.  Spontaneity  is  lost 


to  get  as  many  people  interested  EDWIN  A.  LAHEY,  Knight 


tor,  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily  '^be  greater  peril  is  the  invita-  m  government  as  possible.  The  Newspapers — “I  don’t  like  the 

Review  —  “Considering  the  to  disastrous  blunder  if  he  o^jy  way  to  see  if  it  will  work  is  idea  of  being  a  spear  carrier  on 

staging  which  seems  essential  in  speaks  carelessly.  If  he  speaks  t;ry  it.  When  Roosevelt  ended  a  television  opera,  but  if  that’s 
radio  or  TV  presentation,  a  guardedly  he  could  bore  the  written  questions,  there  wasn’t  the  way  it’s  going  to  be,  I  might 
Presidential  press  conference,  country  to  distraction  —  and  ^jjy  trouble;  when  Eisenhower  as  well  relax  and  enjoy  it.” 

live  on  television,  would  hardly  apathy.  Either  way,  Mr.  Ken-  allowed  direct  quotation,  there  •  *  * 

be  a  press  conference,  but  rather  uedy  is^  taking  unnecessary  wasn’t  any  trouble;  when  they 

another  phase  of  show  business  chances.”  admitted  television  cameras.  Irresponsible 

with  the  propaganda  values  get-  *  *  ♦  there  wasn’t  any  trouble.  The  ARTHUR  KROCK,  New  York 


another  phase  of  show  business  chances.” 
with  the  propaganda  values  get¬ 
ting  the  emphasis.  Mo 

“I  see  no  need  for  newspaper  p.  p 
publishers  to  take  a  stand  either  . ,  U  ,!  , 
for  or  against  live  TV  “press”  ■' 


More  Conscientious 

O.  P.  ROBINSON,  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 


admitted  television  cameras, 
there  wasn’t  any  trouble.  The 


X  T  1^1  coo  _ favorablv  imnressed  The  consequences  of  a  live  con- 

^ith  the  plan.  The  president  will  ELIE  ABEL,  Detroit  News—  ference  can  be  very  serious;  any 
feren^er  nnW  th  encounter  some  problems  in  re-  “Its  not  a  very  good  idea,  chance  word  can  create  a  crisis, 

mnvp  /  spect  to  off-the-cuff  answers  but  There  s  the  danger  that  any  Even  before  direct  quotation  was 

move  to  have  public  tax  funds  President  whose  words  will  be  allowed.  Presidents  made  mis- 


live  conference  is  worth  trying.”  rimes  —  “Live  televised  press 
*  *  *  conferences  are  an  irresponsible 

Arouses  the  Han.  to  conduct  the  Presidency. 

The  consequences  of  a  live  con- 
ELIE  ABEL,  Detroit  News —  ference  can  be  very  serious;  any 
“It’s  not  a  very  good  idea,  chance  word  can  create  a  crisis. 


subsidize  the  TV  costs  for  time 
or  commentators. 


conscientiously  and  will  be  bet- 


weighed  and  measured  abroad  takes  that  caused  tremendous 
for  every  hidden  meaning  may  rows  and  had  to  be  corrected.  I 


*  ter  pr0PAi*0(l  to  3nsw6r  qu6S“  ioit  ©v©ry  iiiQQOn  rnoaTiiii^  m&y  rows  And  ii&Q  to  D©  coirr©ct©Q«  i 

the  networks  want  to  pro-  j  jg  ^  plan  strike  off  a  phrase  he  may  re-  think  live  television  would  be  a 

vide  the  live  press  conference  |jy  i^jie  II*®  qualifying  remarks  great  mistake  for  a  President  to 

as  a  public  service,  that  is  their  American  people  and  by  news  "'ay  never  catch  up  with  it.  use  as  a  medium  for  answering 
problem.  If  they  want  to  present  endear  the  Fro"*  Ih®  P®*"!  view  of  the  questions.” 


the  President  in  press  confer-  u,  » 

ence,  “courtesy  of  Bunghole’s  Pr®s'dent  to  the^public. 

beer,”  or  “Uplift’s  bras,”  that, 

too,  is  their  problem,  but  one  Comments  from  Wa; 
which  I  imagine  the  Presidential  reporters  follow : 
press  secretory  would  want  to  Danger  of  Error 

censor,  or  have  a  say  in  ap¬ 
proving.  MAY  CRAIG,  Portlar 


esident  to  the  public.”  working  press,  it  has  the  deplor- 

*  *  *  able  aspect  of  making  TV  stars 

X  jr  TI7  !-•  X  of  all  of  us  and  arousing  the 

Comments  from  Washington  ,  . ,  x  j  j  _ 

.  -  „  „  ®  ham  that  resides  deep  in  our 

porters  follow:  i.  x 

breasts. 


jving.  MAY  CRAIG,  Portland  (Me.) 

‘The  quality  and  value  of  a  Press-Herald — “I  think  that  tele- 


May  Add  to  Confusion 


ROBERT 


mu.g  X  V  sxar:.  Confident  with  Kennedy 
i  arousing  the  ^ 

s  deep  in  our  DAVID  L.  BARNETT,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance — 
*  “Live  television  changes  the 

,  .  press  conference  from  an  opera- 

Con  usion  designed  to  elicit  informa- 

HARTMANN,  tion  to  more  of  a  propaganda 


Presidential  press  conference  vising  live  press  conferences  wUl  ^  Times  Bureau— vehicle.  It  increases  the  tendency 

hinges  on  the  quality  of  the  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  x  for  crandstond  nlavs  on  the  nart 


nges  on  tne  quality  oi  tne  oe  extremely  aangerous  to  tne  ^^sn’t  in  favor  of  Hagerty’s  in-  for  grandstand  plays  on  the  part 

reporters  assigned  to  attend.”  United  States.  Anybody  can  novation  (filming  and  taping  the  of  reporters,  and  it  creates  the 

f  T.  K  conferences  so  that  direct  quota-  possibility  of  miscues  on  inter- 

Good  for  Debate  President  makes  them— on  tel^  national  relations.  But  with  Ken- 

P.  J.  ALBROOK,  editor,  al^iT  i^  The  Imno^^^  in  favor  of  this  one. Direct  quotes  nedy,  these  disadvantages  would 

atertown  (S.  D.)  ^^fthi/g  ?s  to  c^ver  the  UnR^  not  be  vital.  During  the  cam- 

i>im(m-“If  the  press  confer-  J®,!® porter  shirk  his  duty  to  explain  paip,  he  had  so  much  experience 

ices  are  televised,  acrimonious  «  what  the  president  has  on  his  with  the  press  that  he  s  not 

ibate  and  violent  disagreement,  *  *  *  mind.  The  way  it  works  is  that  likely  to  make  mistakes ;  and  I 

;  to  their  proper  presentation  i  Kiol,.  nirm-iinn  president  says  something  think  he’d  be  prepared  to  say 

id  accurate  reflection  of  situa-  vague  that  subjects  itself  to  sev-  no  comment  to  a  question  In®! 

ms  dealt  with,  seem  inevitable.  ROBERT  B.  DONOVAN,  eral  interpretations.  The  easy  might  have  unfortunate  effects. 
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Good  for  Debate 


Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public 

Opinion — “If  the  press  confer¬ 
ences  are  televised,  acrimonious 
debate  and  violent  disagreement, 
as  to  their  proper  presentation 
and  accurate  reflection  of  situa¬ 
tions  dealt  with,  seem  inevitable. 


In  Right  Direction 
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Congress  May  Echo 
Nixon’s  Bias  Belief 


|{y  Gordon  E.  White 

Washington 

Several  newsmen  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  liecome  targets  of  GOP 
ittack  in  this  session  of  Con¬ 
ics  for  their  coverage  of  the 
Presidential  election. 

The  complaints,  centered 
largely  among  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  will  use 
nembiTS  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  as  primary  targets. 
Shells  will  drop  equally  among 
writers  for  daily  newspapers, 
wire  serances  and  broadcasting 
personnel. 

A  tip-off  to  what  may  come  is 
contained  in  comments  made  by 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  friends 
since  the  election.  His  verdict: 
biased  reporting  cost  him  the 
election,  especially  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri. 

The  Nixons  in  mid-December 
hosted  a  series  of  parties  at  their 
home.  Carefully  spiced  among 
the  throngs  were  a  dozen  or  so 
newsmen,  all  either  pro-Nixon 
or  considered  moderately 
"neutral.” 

Cut  Off  Party  list 

Mr.  Nixon  simply  “cut  off” 
from  his  party  list  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  reporters  who  formerly 
were  invited  to  his  affairs.  He 
makes  little  effort  to  disguise 
his  resentment  toward  them, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  shock 
at  their  attitude. 

As  for  Washington  newsmen, 
they  are  accustomed  to  being 
scape  goats.  Most  feel  that  if 
Senator  Kennedy  got  the  better 
press  in  the  election  (and  most 
will  not  even  grant  this)  it  was 
only  turn-about  and  fair  play 
for  the  treatment  given  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  in  earlier 
years.  Furthermore,  many  feel 
they  had  little  to  do  with  the 
outcome,  that  Nixon  foredoomed 
his  fate  when  he  elected  to  de¬ 
bate  with  Kennedy. 

But  new’smen  here  do  have  a 
practical  cause  for  concern. 
There  are  rumors  that  Nixon 
aide  Jim  Shepley,  on  leave  as 
head  of  Time  magazine’s  domes¬ 
tic  correspondents,  compiled  a 
“little  list”  during  the  campaign 
of  reporters,  noting  their  atti¬ 
tudes,  overheard  remarks  about 
Nixon  and  what  they  had 
written. 

Mr.  Nixon’s  press  aide,  Herb¬ 
ert  G.  Klein,  has  asked  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  to  set  up  a  committee 
to  “investigate”  fairness  of  press 
coverage  of  elections. 

Fletcher  Knebel,  of  the  Cowles 
Newspapers’  bureau,  wrote  last 


weekend  about  Mr.  Nixon’s  feel¬ 
ing  on  “biased  reporting”  and 
said:  “The  Vice  President  is 
leaving  office  with  a  twinge  of 
resentment  against  a  number  of 
correspondents.” 

Speaking  to  Republican  Club 
members  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  the  man  who  headed  the 
OOP’s  Operation  Dixie  charged 
that  reporters  who  abandoned 
objectivity  “and  were  working 
for  the  opposition  through  their 
writing”  were  responsible  for 
Mr.  Nixon’s  defeat. 

“We  have  a  big  job  to  do 
liefore  the  next  election  in  over¬ 
turning  the  one-party  Demo¬ 
cratic  working  press’  influence 
on  our  elections,”  declared  I.  Lee 
Potter. 

He  termed  “incredible”  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  stories 
appeared  in  papers  editorially 
backing  Nixon. 

He  accused  many  reporters 
who  are  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  “reflecting  the 
viewpoint  of  labor  bosses  who 
have  been  trying  for  years  to 
pin  the  big  business  label  on  the 
Republican  Party.” 

“To  expect  some  of  these  re¬ 
porters  to  report  objectively,” 
he  declared,  “is  a  little  like 
assigning  a  fox  to  guard  the 
chickens.” 

Elaborating  on  his  previous 
remarks,  Mr.  Klein  told  E&P 
this  week  that  Mr.  Nixon  felt 
some  reporters  had  applied  a 
double  standard  to  the  candi¬ 
dates. 

“It  is  not  important  that  the 
reporters  were  overwhelmingly 
Democrats,”  Mr.  Klein  said. 
“What  is  important  is  that  they 
let  their  feelings  affect  their 
copy.  Some  of  them  were  defi¬ 
nitely  biased  against  the  vice- 
president.” 

The  criticism  applied  to  radio 
and  television  commentators  as 
well  as  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers,  Mr.  Klein  added, 
but  he  declined  to  give  names. 

In  his  view,  columnists  have 
the  right  to  be  biased  “if  they 
come  by  it  honestly.” 

Mr.  Klein  emphasized  that  the 
main  objection  was  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  some  of  the 
press  built  up  for  Kennedy  and 
showed  up  in  their  copy. 

“We  have  the  biased  stories,” 
he  said.  “We  know  it  happened. 
It  was  a  general  thing  although 
it  did  not  affect  all  the  report¬ 
ing.  They  would  be  with  Ken¬ 
nedy  a  while,  then  would  come 
over  to  us  and  would  be  harder 
on  us  than  they  were  on  him.” 


3  More  Newspapers 
Adopt  C-I-D  Plans 

Three  key  city  daily  news- 
liapers,  all  represented  by  the 
Wallace  Witmar  Co.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuity-Impact-Discount  plan  for 
national  advertisers,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

The  newspapers  are  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  City 
Daily  News;  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily;  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times. 

Three  other  newspapers  in  the 
Witmar  group  have  also  an¬ 
nounced  intentions  of  adopting 
the  C-I-D  plan,  effective  dates  to 
l)e  named  later.  These  are  the 
Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier- 
News;  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  New 
Era;  Searcy  (Ark.)  Daily  Citi- 


New  Hearst  Staff 
Coveretl  with  Raise 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

After  extended  negotiations, 
first  with  the  Gannett  manage¬ 
ment  and  later  with  Capital 
Division  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Albany 
has  signed  a  two-year  contract, 
providing  for  an  immediate  raise 
graduated  to  a  top  of  $4,  retro¬ 
active  to  May  1,  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  raise  of  $3.50  May  1, 
1961,  and  a  second  increase  of 
$3  Nov.  1,  1961. 

Retroactive  pay  to  May  1, 
1960,  was  paid  to  all  employees 
now  on  the  Knickerbocker  News 
payroll  on  Dec.  30,  while  all 
former  employees  dropped  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  the  News  to 
the  Hearst  affiliate  received  back 
pay  for  the  time  they  had 
worked. 

Frank  Huntress  3rd 
A  Company  Officer 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Frank  G.  Huntress 
3rd,  son  of  the  president-pub¬ 
lisher,  was  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  continues  to  serve  as 
treasurer  and  also  director. 

Added  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  Charles  O.  Kilpatrick, 
executive  editor  of  the  Express 
and  News;  Houston  Harte  of 
San  Angelo  and  Bruce  Meador 
of  Abilene. 

• 

Wins  $1,000  Prize 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe’s  aviation 
editor,  Arthur  A.  Riley,  has  been 
announced  as  winner  of  the 
1960  Sherman  Fairchild  Air 
Safety  Writing  Award.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  the 
Flight  Safety  Foundation.  The 
award  carries  a  cash  honorar¬ 
ium  of  $1,000. 
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Competitive 
Zeal  Is  Aim 
In  Chicago 

Chicago 

Stuart  List,  publisher  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  released  a 
progress  report  to  employees 
this  week,  stressing  that  the 
newspaper’s  operations  will  re¬ 
main  separate  from  those  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  while  the 
two  papers  share  production 
facilities  under  joint  ownership 
of  the  Tribune  Company. 

“We  are  a  separate,  autono¬ 
mous  newspaper,”  he  stated. 
“We  are  not  combining  staffs 
or  facilities.  We  are  moving  into 
our  own  building  with  our  own 
offices.  Our  only  operating  link 
with  the  Tribune  is  that  we 
contract  with  the  company  for 
the  mechanical  production  of 
our  newspaper. 

“Our  new  offices  on  Michigan 
Avenue  will  be  physically  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Tribune  Tower,  but 
they  will  be  SEPARATE.” 

Retain  Special  Identity 

The  editorial  department  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
mains  intact  and  “retains  its 
own  special  identity,”  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  publisher,  assured 
Daily  News  readers  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  85th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Field,  president  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  publisher 
of  its  two  newspapers,  the  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
conunented  upon  the  move  of 
the  Daily  News  into  the  Sun- 
Times’  plant.  (E&P,  Dec.  31, 
page  7). 

As  to  the  separate  identity 
of  the  two  papers,  Mr.  Field  had 
this  to  say: 

“The  Daily  News  editorial 
staff  retains  its  own  special 
identity, 

“Its  reporters  will  cover 
stories  for  the  Daily  News  in  the 
keenest  competitive  spirit.  Each 
story  will  be  scanned  by  the 
staff’s  own  editors,  interpreted 
by  its  own  group  of  editorial 
writers  and  displayed  in  differ¬ 
ent  visual  form  according  to  the 
judgment  of  its  own  makeup 
and  news  desks.” 

• 

Arthur  Stiles  Dies 

Boston 

Arthur  F.  Stiles,  64,  former 
Boston  Post  editor,  died  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  Dec,  28,  He 
broke  into  reporting  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  U.  S, 
Cavalry  in  the  Mexican  Expedi¬ 
tionary  force  in  pursuit  of  the 
bandit  leader,  Pancho  Villa,  in 
1916. 
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N.Y.  Times  Puts  News 
In  Book  for  Schools 


business  or  financial,  and  sports  ing  the  late  Ernest  vor,  Haiti. 
—  Mr.  Jordan  uses  actual  repro-  The  fly-leaf  biography  ays  of 
Auctions  of  by-line  pieces  from  him  that  he  “has  been  pulling 
the  Times.  his  weight  ever  since  ht  put  his 

Given  similar  illustrative  powerful  6-foot-4  frame  into  an 


Lewis  Jordan,  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  is  author 
of  “News:  How  It  Is  Written 
and  Edited,”  designed  for|  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  advisore  of 
secondary  schools. 

Published  by  the  newspaper’s 
office  of  educational  activities, 
it  is  available  at  $1  a  copy. 
Samuel  Tower,  department  man¬ 
ager,  explained  it  will  also  be 
distribute  free  for  supplemen¬ 
tal  reading  in  those  schools 
using  the  Times’  educational 
progn^m. 

The  60-page  and  cover  9  x 
12-inch  offset  publication  carries 
many  illustrations,  both  photo¬ 
graphs  and  reproductions  of 
Times  pages  and  news  copy  to 
show  editing  techniques. 

Writing  the  News 

Mr.  Jordan  has  written  in  the 
style  he  advocates,  “distin¬ 
guished  by  clarity,  simplicity, 
proper  emphasis,  precision, 
brightness.” 

“It  is  a  style  that  produces 
a  news  story  that  can  be  read 
quickly  and  easily,  with  interest 
and  complete  understanding,” 
the  section  on  “Writing  The 
News”  says. 

“Writing  a  news  story  that 
fits  this  description  is  not  easy. 
The  account  follows  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  event.  It  must  be 
written  against  a  deadline.  The 
newspaper  writer  cannot,  under 
the  goad  of  his  deadline,  take 
the  easy  way  out  and  ignore  the 
principles  that  govern  all  good 
writing.  He  must  give  them 
special  attention  if  he  is  to 
achieve  his  main  purpose:  to 
impart  information.  He  must 
know  and  apply  the  rules  of 
grammar.  He  must  remember 
that  the  simple,  declarative  sen¬ 
tence  is  his  sharpest  tool.  He 
must  remember  that  dependent 
clauses  can  be  barriers  in  the 
reader’s  path.  He  must  respect 
the  verb  and  suspect  the  adjec¬ 
tive.  He  must  shun  the  cliche 
and  the  hackneyed  phrase.” 

Mr.  Jordan  goes  further  to 
explain  that  a  newspaper  must 
also  be  the  “guardian  of  his 
newspaper’s  chief  asset,  its 
character.”  A  story  on  a  stormy 
debate  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  would  be 
■written  one  way  in  the  Times 
and  another  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  he  points  out. 

Sense  of  Humor 


situation,”  Mr.  Jordan  advises. 
“After  all,  a  sense  of  humor  is 
a  desirable  facet  of  character, 
just  as  is  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
seriousness.” 

'Two  pages  and  seven  “before- 
and-after”  examples  are  devoted 
to  “the  simple  sentence.” 

“Nothing  beats  the  simple 
sentence  for  clear  and  swift 
communications,”  Mr.  Jordan 
maintains.  “But  some  writers 
write  as  if  each  sentence  were 
their  last.  They  overload  the 
sentence  with  information.  They 
depend  on  the  dependent  clause. 
They  are  generous  with  the 
comma  and  the  semicolon.  They 
are  stingy  with  the  period.  The 
sentence  becomes  a  puzzle  for 
the  reader.  He  must  work  to 
get  his  information.  An  obstacle 
is  raised  in  the  avenue  of  com¬ 
munication.  And  the  newspaper 
fails.” 

Instead  of  getting  all  Five 
W’s  —  who,  what,  where,  when, 
why  or  how  —  into  a  lead,  Mr. 
Jordan  suggests  that  a  reporter 
should  decide  upon  his  story’s 
central  theme  and  gpve  it  prior¬ 
ity.  Eleven  first  paragraphs  of 
news  stories  are  given.  All  but 
one  are  single  sentences  of  about 
20  words. 

The  longest  example,  with 
two  sentences,  reads: 

“Republican  legislators  gni^et- 
ed  Governor  Rockefeller’s  tax 
increase  program  today  like 
small  boys  faced  with  a  giant 
spoonful  of  nasty  medicine. 
They  did  not  like  the  taste  of 
it  and  they  were  not  sure  it  was 
going  to  do  them  any  good,  but 
they  believed  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  swallow  it 
anyway.” 

A  short  example  reads: 

“0  say  can  you  sing  ‘The 
Star  Spangled  Banner’  without 
mumbling  the  words  and  peter¬ 
ing  out  on  the  high  notes?” 

How  to  Tell  the  Story 

Mr.  Jordan  raises  a  series 
of  questions  to  answer  “how 
to  tell  the  story.”  They  are: 

“Does  it  proceed  in  logical, 
orderly  sequence?  Does  it  an¬ 
swer  questions  as  they  arise  in 
the  reader’s  mind?  Does  it,  by 
placement  of  emphasis,  make 
clear  that  this  fact  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  fact?  Does  it 
relate  events  to  people,  especial¬ 
ly  the  reader?  Does  it  give 
enough  physical  detail  to  set  the 
scene  of  action?” 


treatment  are  criticism,  editori¬ 
als,  and  the  essay. 

“In  the  days  when  Horace 


oar  on  the  crew  of  Marietta 
College.” 

Bom  in  Pataskala,  0..  he  left 


Greeley  thundered,  editorials  his  native  state  after  college  to 
were  much  more  vehement  and  go  to  Michigan,  where  he  spent 
dogmatic  than  they  are  now,”  the  next  six  years  as  a  reporter 
Mr.  Jordan  asserts.  “But  now,  and  copy  editor  on  the  Detroit 
as  one  editor  has  said,  ‘most  Free  Press.  He  came  to  tlie  New 
newspaper  readers  are  no  longer  York  Times  to  work  on  the  for- 
satisfied  with  the  roll  of  Jovian  eign  copy  desk.  During  the  war 
thunder  unless  it  is  accompanied  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
by  some  illumination.’  The  mod-  served  overseas  on  Stars  and 
em  editorial  page  must  seek  to  Stripes.  In  1948  he  wa.s  named 
convince  readers  by  its  logic  and  assistant  foreign  news  editor, 
by  the  fairness  with  which  it  In  this  post  he  headed  the  Times 
weighs  the  evidence.”  staff  at  the  Japanese  Treaty 

Mr.  Jordan  notes  with  regret  Conference  at  San  Francisco, 
that  the  essay  seems  to  be  going  From  1945  to  1956  Mr.  Jordan 
out  of  fashion,  but  adds  —  above  taught  at  the  Graduate  School 
a  sample  of  the  Times’  editorial  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 


page  “Topics”  — 

“The  virtues  of  the  essay, 
fortunately,  still  are  recogniz^ 
by  many  newrspapers  and  the 
essay  still  adorns  them.  These 
virtues  include  the  widely  varied 
subject  matter.  It  can  be  any¬ 
thing  dear  to  the  writer’s  heart 
—  a  favorite  pipe,  the  smell 
and  feel  of  old  broks,  a  bit  of 
local  history  recalled  by  a  news 
item,  a  vignette  of  family  life.” 

Copy  Editors’  Tasks 
To  copy  editors,  Mr.  Jordan 


versity,  where  he  was  an  assist¬ 
ant  professor. 


2  Pa.  Dailies 
Quit;  Turn  to 
Weekly  Issues 

Scranton,  Pa. 
Two  newspapers  in  north- 


assigns  creative  as  well  as  eastern  Pennsylvania  ceased 


checking  tasks. 


publication  on  Dec.  30.  They  are 


“He  is  careful  to  help  the  re-  the  Pittston  Gazette  and  the 
porter  make  the  story  a  proper  Carbondale  Daily  News.  Each 
literary  effort,”  he  writes.  “He  newspaper  plans  to  swing  to 
carves  out  the  superfluous  word  the  weekly  field, 
or  phrase.  He  replaces  the  hack-  Willard  Peck,  editor  and  pub- 
neyed  expression  with  one  that  Usher  of  the  Gazette,  said  the 
is  fresh  and  lively.  He  elimi-  decision  to  stop  publication  in 
nates  or  explains  that  which  the  the  daily  field  was  due  “to 
reader  might  find  over-technical  rising  costs  in  every  department 
or  obscure.  He  rearranges,  if  connected  with  the  newspaper’s 
necessary,  the  order  in  which  production.  The  Gazette  will 
the  facts  of  the  news  are  pre-  now  issue  a  paper  on  Thursday, 


sented.” 


selling  for  10  cents  and  |4  a 


Headlines,  typography  and  year.  The  weekly  will  be  mailed 
illustration  follow  Times  pat-  to  all  present  subscribers  of  the 
terns.  But  Mr.  Jordan  has  used  Gazette, 
his  own  brilliant  imagination 

to  concoct  a  football  story  to  Began  as  a  Weekly 

illustrate  copyreading  and  head-  The  Gazette  started  as  a 
line  writing.  It  will  amuse  the  ^.^^^ly  in  1850  and  changed  to 


refers  for  whom  the  book  is  ^  jaily  in  1852. 


particularly  designed.  The  head-  The  Carbondale  News  was 

^  ,  ostablished  as  a  weekly  in  1872. 
BUCKLEY  S  7  Field  Goals  The  editor  and  publisher  at  time 


Clinch  Ivy  Title; 


of  the  withdrawal  from  the  daily 


Country  Day  Beats  Hilltop,  field  was  Thomas  Heth  of  Frank- 


21-0,  in  Snow; 

Excited  Headmaster  Breaks 
Leg  in  Fall 


fort,  Ind. 

The  weekly  News  will  be 
issued  on  Thursday.  The  News 


The  photographs  used  to  illus-  had  a  circulation  of  4,832  copies 
trate  the  fact  that  “no  news-  when  it  suspended  daily  issues. 


paper,  of  course,  is  properly 
dressed  unless  its  make-up  in¬ 


cludes  pictures”  are  of  prize-  area  for  his  decision  to  stop  pub- 


“  Should  a  writer  on  a  serious  To  illustrate  different  types 
paper  be  confronted  by  a  humor-  of  stories  —  general  news,  fea- 
ous  subject,  he  ought  to  relax  ture,  interview,  personality, 
and  make  the  best  of  a  good  news  analysis,  foreign,  science. 


winning  category. 


Mr.  Heth  blamed  a  drop  in 
population  in  the  Carbondale 


lication  of  the  News  as  a  daily 


Mr.  Jordan  has  been  with  the  and  to  become  a  weekly.  The 
Times  since  1940.  He  became  News  had  a  staff  of  11.  The 
news  editor  last  March,  succeed-  weekly  will  have  a  staff  of  6. 
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Guild  Denied 
^age  Claim 
Id  Shutdown 

A  Nfwspaper  Guild  claim  for 
jfferaiice  pay  and/or  wajres  for 
its  members  during  the  1958 
drivers’  strike  that  closed  New 
York  City  newspapers  was 
(ienied  in  a  ruling  handed  down 
Dec.  28  by  David  L.  Cole,  arbi¬ 
trator. 

Mr.  Cole  ruled  there  was  no 
dismissal  to  effect  reduction  in 
staff  of  the  kind  contemplated 
to  require  notice”  and  that  none 
of  the  agreements  with  the 
newspapers  required  pay  “in  a 
situation  in  which  the  publisher 
1$  unable  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  its  newspaper  because 
of  a  strike.” 

7  Cases 

The  ruling  dismissed  seven 
individual  cases  involving  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Joumal-Ameri- 
fan,  \ews.  Post,  Times  and 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.  All  had 
posted  notices  Dec.  11,  1958  ad¬ 
vising  employees  that  publica¬ 
tion  was  being  “temporarily 
suspended,”  and  advising  that 
those  whose  seiwices  would  be 
required  would  be  so  notified. 
The  strike  ended  Dec.  28  and 
the  publishers  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  the  next  day,  calling  back 
ail  employees. 

Each  publisher  had  some  em¬ 
ployees  continue  at  work.  Of 
some  500  Guild  members  on  the 
Herald  Tribune,  approximately 
200  worked.  Largest  number 
employed  was  on  the  Times, 
where  1,820  out  of  1,950  worked. 
.U  the  Journal- American  there 
were  120  out  of  620. 

The  Guild  contended  that  the 
publishers  had  effected  a  “re¬ 
duction  in  staff,”  which,  under 
the  contract,  coidd  be  made  only 
by  following  a  stipulated  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  by  giving  notice  or 
“severance  pay”  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Herald  Tribune  was 
four  weeks.  If  this  created  a 
difficult  situation  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  was,  according  to  the 
Guild,  due  to  their  failure  to 
negotiate  “protective  provisions 
like  those  in  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreements  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.” 

Mr.  Cole  noted  this  issue  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy 
for  20  years  and  has  been  ruled 
upon  in  arbitrations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  on  at  least  10 
occasions. 

“There  is  a  finality  reflected 
in  Section  2,  in  which  the  ad- 
'fance  notice  is  stipulated,  which 
is  completely  incompatible  with 
a  suspension  which  is  obviously 

editor  8c  publisher 


temporary  in  character,”  Mr. 
Cole  noted. 

“To  convert  such  an  obviously 
temporary  suspension  into  a 
mass  of  wholesale  discharges  or 
dismissals  of  employees  would 
indeed  require  a  maneuver  in 
semantics.” 

Like  Guaranteed  Wage 

Mr.  Cole  noted  that  the 
Guild’s  claim  for  wages  during 
the  strike  “partakes  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  guaranteed  wage.” 

“It  is  possible  to  have  this,” 
the  ruling  stated,  “but  only  by 
affirmative  and  definite  contract 
provisions.  I  know  of  no  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  achieved  by  indi¬ 
rect  means  of  interpretation  by 
an  arbitrator. 

“The  desirability  of  a  guar¬ 
anteed  wage  is  self  evident.  But 
the  fact  that  if  it  has  not  been 
achieved  employees  suffer  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  when  there  is 
no  work  available  to  them  can¬ 
not  be  a  ground  for  construing 
an  agreement  which  lacks  this 
feature  as  though  it  were  in¬ 
cluded.” 

The  hardship  suffered  by  em¬ 
ployees  during  the  period  of 
suspension  was  “certainly 
shar^  by  the  publishers  as 
well,”  Mr.  Cole  concluded. 


AP  and  Guild 
Agree  on  $7 

The  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
reached  agreement  Dec.  31  on  a 
two-year  contract  involving  a 
money  package  of  $4  the  first 
year  and  $3  the  second,  follow¬ 
ing  the  pattern  set  by  the  New 
York  newspaper  settlement. 

The  package  included  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  from  $1.50  to  $2.85 
weekly  the  first  year  and  $1.50 
to  $2.75  the  second.  Wage  mini- 
mums  were  raised  from  $2.25 
weekly  to  $4.85  at  the  top.  The 
geographical  grouping  of  cities 
for  minimums  remained  un¬ 
changed. 

New  Minimums 

Some  classifications  in  New 
York  including  telephone  opera¬ 
tors,  tabulators,  statistical 
workers,  photo  printers  and 
audit  and  payroll  clerks  were 
given  new  minimums. 

Part  of  the  money  package 
was  assigned  to  help  offset  in¬ 
creased  hospitalization  costs  and 
pension  improvement. 

Vacation  requirements  were 
changed  to  provide  four  weeks 
after  10  years  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  instead  of  the  previous  12- 
year  requirement. 

The  contract  now  goes  to  the 
Guild  membership  for  ratifica¬ 
tion. 
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L.A.  Times  Buying 
Hoe  anti  Goss  Units 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Mir- 
or  has  ordered  $2,500,000  worth 
of  new  press  equipment  which 
will  include  eight  units  of  the 
Hoe  Colormatic  and  eight  units 
of  the  Goss  Mark  11  presses. 
They  will  give  the  Times-Mirror 
three  lines  of  32  units  each. 
The  new  Hoe  and  Goss  lines, 
however,  will  be  run  into  sepa¬ 
rate  folders. 

AP  Assigns 

Polowetzkyto 

BusinessDesk 

Nathan  Polowetzky,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  bureau  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Tokyo, 
has  been  named  AP  assistant 
general  business  editor. 

Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  announced  the  appointment 
as  effective  Jan.  3. 

Mr.  Polowetzky,  12  years  in 
foreign  service,  will  work  with 
L.  A.  Brophy,  general  business 
editor  since  1951.  A  graduate 
of  Rutgers  ’42,  Mr.  Polowetzky 
worked  on  the  Jersey  Journal 
and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
l)efore  joining  AP  in  New  York 
in  1944.  In  1949  he  transferred 
to  the  London  staff. 

He  was  in  Czechoslovakia 
when  the  Communists  tightened 
their  hold  on  that  country  and 
he  was  expelled  in  1950.  He 
was  in  Iran  during  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mohamed  Mossadegh; 
the  Mideast  during  the  1952 
Suez  crisis  and  covered  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  from  January  1951 
until  1952.  He  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  after  Korea  and  in  1958 
was  sent  to  Japan. 

Fred  L.  Strozier,  former 
South  American  manager  for 
AP,  has  returned  to  New  York 
as  an  administrative  assistant  to 
Oliver  Gramling,  asistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  charge  of 
broadcast  activities. 

Mr.  Strozier  joined  AP  in 
1936  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
later  ser\’ed  as  Miami  corre¬ 
spondent.  In  1934  he  transferred 
to  the  Latin  American  division. 
• 

AP  in  Indonesia 

Associated  Press  on  Jan.  1 
established  direct  radio-Teletype 
reception  and  distribution  of  its 
World  Service  news  report  in 
Indonesia.  This  marked  the  first 
time  a  non-Indonesian  news 
agency  has  been  granted  a  per¬ 
mission  independently  to  receive 
and  distribute  news  in  Indo¬ 
nesia. 


Study  Begun 
On  Mechanics 
Of  Classified 

Preliminary  work  has  been 
started  by  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  looking  toward  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  method  for  making 
production  studies  of  newspa¬ 
per  classified  advertising  opera¬ 
tions. 

Charles  H.  Tingley,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  explained  this  week 
that  the  goal  would  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  use  to  news¬ 
papers  that  want  to  re-evaluate 
their  classified  operations  in 
search  of  cost  reductions.  The 
same  information  would  also  be 
useful  to  manufacturers  in  the 
development  of  new  equipment 
and  mechanized  systems  for 
handling  classified,  he  pointed 
out. 

Data  To  Be  Secured 

“The  study  would  include  all 
phases  of  the  operation,  such  as 
solicitation  and  billing  as  well 
as  mechanical  production,”  Mr. 
Tingley  said.  “But  the  first  step, 
and  all  that  we  have  started  so 
far,  is  the  development  of  a  data 
gathering  procedure.” 

For  this  purpose,  the  produc¬ 
tion  engineering  division  of  the 
Institute,  headed  by  Robert 
Wentworth,  has  engaged  the 
services  of  Collier  Elliott  Asso¬ 
ciates,  newspaper  management 
consultants. 

When  the  first  phase  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  procedure  developed 
will  be  given  a  field  test  on  a 
large  newspaper. 

Mr.  Tingley  estimated  the 
cost  of  these  two  phases  will 
be  under  $10,000. 

“Assuming  satisfactory  com¬ 
pletion  of  phases  1  and  2,  phase 
3  is  visualized  as  an  expansion 
of  the  study  to  include  10  to  15 
newspaiJers  with  large  classified 
advertising  requirements,”  Mr. 
Tingley  said. 

Mr.  Tingley  said  he  hoped  the 
preliminary  work  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  Spring. 

• 

Dodge  Drive  Run^ 

In  1600  Papers 

Detroit 

Dodge  Division  of  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.  this  week  annoimced 
plans  for  a  renewed  first-quar¬ 
ter  advertising  campaign  (via 
BBDO)  high-lighted  by  a  sched¬ 
ule  in  more  than  1600  papers. 

Beginning  Jan.  10  and  run¬ 
ning  through  March,  the  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  a  minimum 
of  two  insertions  monthly.  Cer¬ 
tain  major  markets  will  receive 
weekly  ads. 
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William  Faulkner  of  Oxford^  Miss, 


By  Jere  R.  Hoar 

In  October  of  1959,  a  small 
advertisement  appeared  in  the 
weekly  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle. 
But  the  circulation  of  the  ad 
did  not  end  there.  Within  days 


mr  1  1  A  al  T7  1  the  arguments  of  the  advertise- 

iNobel  Author  EiXpOUnaS  n>ent  U  be^an: 

A  1.  “Beer  w’as  voted  out  in 

-r  1«  •  "WtrT  1  1  because  of  its  obnoxious- 

On  Localisms  m  W  eekly  »«. » 

J  1944  because  too  many  voters 

who  drank  beer  or  didn’t  object 

His  instruments  are  letters  to  in  their  seasons  and  the  covied  other  people  drinkine  it  were 


newspapers  and  magazines  the  editor  and,  when  they  fail,  quail  which  were  his  heritage  absent  in  Europe  and  Asia  de- 

throughout  the  country  were  handbills  personally  hand^  out.  long  before  he  knew  the  earth  fending  Oxford,  where  voters 

reprinting  it  free.  When  in  1942  there  was  move-  and  felt  the  sun,  whose  scent  he  preferred  home  to  war 

ment  to  tear  down  the  old  court-  knew’  already  from  his  staunch  pould  vote  on  beer  in  1944  .  .  . 

property^fnside®the”cHy  of  ol  ^ouse  in  Oxford  and  replace  it  and  faithful  ancestry  before  he  But  the  election  was  lost.  The 
ford  contain  several  tame  squirrels,  w’ith  a  modem  structure,  Faulk-  himself  ever  w’inded  it.  That  (gad  of  the  Eagle  story  about 
fn7in“w^cTaft^^d  mkTsL'“h!r?o  "er  Wrote  an  approving  letter  to  would  have  been  enough  to  fill  the  event  bepn:  “The  churches 
approach  a  daneerous  wild  squirrel,  the  editor  of  the  Eagle  for  liis  the  eight  or  ten  or  tw’elte  years  won  an  election  in  Oxford  Tues- 
.ar^**i  p?rt®of®the  pMt^;  us^b”°^*  against  the  change.  of  his  natural  life  because  jay.  ...  All  the  influence  and 

hors^ '’and  *miik**co^”™iTO!  the'^  iSe  The  cause  is  lost,  Faulkner  tw’elve  years  are  not  very  many  ancient  power  of  the  pulpit  word 
arrival  will  find  them  already  full  of  vvrote.  The  Only  things  left  dis-  and  it  doesn’t  take  much  to  fill  w’as  poured  against  the  alcoholic 
other  hunters.  He  is  kindly  requested  ..  ...  ^  u  ci  iu  i  .  .  ..u 

not  to  shoot  either  of  these.  tinguishing  an  old  Southem  them  . .  .  beverage  of  not  more  than  four 


:ither  of  these.  tinguishing  an  old  Southem  them  . 

WILLIAM  FAULKNER  town  from  “any  one  of  ten  thou-  “•  • 


'The  driver  was  in 


sand  tow'ns  built  yesterday  from  hurry;  that  was  the  reason.  Per- 


beverage  of  not  more  than  four 
percent  by  weight.  All  the  re¬ 
spectability  appeal  and  practical 


William  Faulkner,  Nobel  Prize  Kansas  to  California”  are  the  haps  he  had  several  miles  to  go  organization  of  the  Sunday 
winner  for  literature,  had  made  Confederate  monument,  the  yet  and  he  was  already  late  for  School  class  was  turned  to  the 


another  contribution  to  commun-  courthouse  and  the  jail 


ity  journalism 


supper.  That  was  w’hy  he  didn’t  mechanics  of  getting  the  ‘right 


“Let  us  tear  them,  too,”  have  time  to  slow  or  stop  or  vote  out’  .  .  . 


The  paradox  of  the  publicity-  Faulkner  w’rote,  “and  put  up  drive  around  Pete.  And  since  he  vote  did  not  silence 

avoiding  Mr.  Faulkner  writing  something  covered  w’ith  neon  didn’t  have  time  to  do  that,  Faulkner,  however, 

a  humorous  ad  with  evident  en-  and  radio  amplifiers.”  naturally  he  didn’t  have  time  to  jn  answer  to  an  earlier  Eagle 

joyment  puzzled  new’smen  who  Faulkner  likened  the  court-  stop  afterw'ard  .  .  .”  ad  listing  him  among  the  pro- 

recalled  the  experience  of  try-  house  to  Oxford’s  old  Cumber-  “.  .  .  .  But  Pete  has  forgiven  ponents  of  legal  beer,  he  wrote 
ing  to  interview  him.  The  solu-  land  church  w’hich  had  been  him.  In  his  year  and  a  quarter  a  letter  of  “protest”,  pointing 
tion  seems^  to  be  that  w’hile  Mr.  tougher  than  war  —  “tougher  of  life  he  never  had  anything  out  that  he  was  “every  inch  as 
Faulkner  is  willing  to  ^  use  the  than  the  Yankee  Brigadier  Chal-  hut  kindness  from  human  much  an  enemy  of  liberty  and 
press,  he  doesn’t  want  it  to  use  mers  and  his  artillery  and  his  beings;  he  would  gladly  give  the  gnlightenment  and  process  as 
hioi.  sappers  with  dynamite  and  other  six  or  eight  or  ten  of  it  any  voting  or  drinking  dry 

He  once  wrote  an  article  for  crowbars  and  cans  of  kerosine.”  rather  than  make  one  late  for  gjther  in  Oxford.” 

a  magazine  on  privacy,  said  to  But  it  was  not  tougher  “than  the  supper.”  But  his  effort  in  the  election 

a  reporter  that  the  “most  im-  ringing  of  the  cash  register  bell.  From  the  Eagle  News  Editor  ^ad  been  only  secondarily  con- 


moral  thing  in  the  world 


It  had  to  go 


so  that  a  in  1950,  Phil  Mullen,  who  plain-  cemed  with  beer,  Faulkner 


‘asking  questions  this  way,  pry-  sprawling  octopus  .  .  .  can  dis-  tively  headed  a  story  BILL  wrote.  He  was  protesting  “any- 

ing  into  people’s  lives,”  and  pro-  pense  in  cut-rate  bargain  lots,  FAULKNER’S  GOTTA  LET  one  making  a  public  statement 

tested  after  winning  the  Nobel  bananas  and  toilet  paper.”  OXFORD  BE  PROUD  OF  A  which  any  fourth  grade  child 

prize  ^that  his  soul  was  not  his  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER  to  the  with  a  pencil  and  paper  can  dis¬ 

own  “until  this  whole  mess  is  the  effect  of  the  Faulknerian  present  day  publisher,  28-year-  prove.” 

over.”  rhetoric  on  Oxford.  But  the  old  William  McGehee,  Oxford  He  objected  to  “a  priest  so 


But  he  later  told  Phil  Mullen,  courthouse  was  expanded;  it  was  newsmen  would  agree  that  insulting  the  intelligence  of  his 

a  former  Oxford  newsman  who  not  replaced.  Faulkner  does  not  seek  local  at-  hearers  as  to  assume  that  he 

covered  the  Nobel  Prize  story,  tention.  But  when  he  thinks  can  make  any  statement,  re- 

what  Mullen  should  have  said  Tlie  Death  of  Pete  something  needs  to  be  said,  he  ornrHlosQ  cd  its  falsit.v.  a.Tiri  be- 


Faulkner  does  not  seek  local  at-  hearers  as  to  assume  that  he 
tention.  But  when  he  thinks  can  make  any  statement,  re- 


was:  “You  sap,  you’ve  got  the 
fame  and  you  got  to  take  the 
publicity.” 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


When  Faulkner’s  15  month-  through  the  col- 

old  pointer  was  killed  by  a  hit  of  the  paper  if  possible. 

and  run  driver,  the  death  was  Rejected  Manuscript 

the  subject  of  an  essay  in  the 

Eagle.  The  unity  of  the  essay  is  In  1950  that  was  not  possible. 


something  needs  to  be  said,  he  gardless  of  its  falsity,  and  be- 
says  it — and  through  the  col-  cause  of  respect  for  his  cloth, 
umns  of  the  paper  if  possible,  not  one  of  them  will  try  or  dare 
„  .  ,  to  check  up  on  it.  But  most  of 

Rejected  Manuscript  all  ...  I  object  to  ministers  of 

In  1950  that  was  not  possible.  God  violating  the  canons  and 


Although  he  has  maintained  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote.  Three  ministers  had  taken  an  ethics  of  their  sacred  and  holy 
physical  privacy  by  plowing  up  but  it  may  well  make  Faulkner’s  ad  in  the  Eagle  urging  citizens  avocation  by  using,  either  open- 
his  driveway  and  posting  large.  Pointer  as  famous  in  literature  to  vote  dry  in  the  local  beer  ly  or  underhand,  the  weight  and 
red  no-trespassing  signs,  few  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  option.  Mr.  Faulkner  appeared  power  of  their  office  to  try  to 
modem  literary  figures  have  Spaniel  or  Lord  Byron’s  New-  in  the  Eagle  office  with  an  “an-  influence  a  civil  election.” 
been  identified  as  closely  with  foundland.  swer”  he  wanted  published.  The  This,  from  the  writer  who 


their  communities  as  Faulkner  <<His  name  was  Pete.  He  was  circumstances  are  not  clear,  but  said,  “There  used  to  be  prob- 

has  with  Oxford.  It  is  not  in  just  a  dog,”  Faulkner  began,  the  outcome  was  that  the  pub-  lems  of  courage,  honor,  chastity. 

Rotary  Club  or  Chamber  of  .  He  expected  little  of  the  lisher.  Col.  E.  J.  Hoar,  turned  virtue  .  .  .  They  don’t  exist  any 

Comrnerce  membership  that  this  w’orld  into  which  he  had  come  down  the  manuscript  by  the  more.  Now  there  are  only 

is  evident,  for  he  is  a  member  without  past  and  nothing  of  im-  Nobel  Prize  winner.  angles.” 

of  neither.  It  is  when  he  speaks  mortality  either;  —  food  (he  Faulkner  had  the  statement  Faulkner  has  written  at  least 


Faulkner  had  the  statement 


out  querulously  on  some  matter  didn’t  care  what  nor  how  little  printed  as  handbills  on  the  26  letters  to  editors  throughout 
of  local  importance  that  the  re-  just  so  it  was  given  with  affec-  Eagle  job  press.  Then  he  stood  the  country. 


lationship  becomes  evident. 


of  Journalism  at  the  University  words  it  spoke;  the  earth  to  run 
of  Mississippi.  on;  air  to  breathe,  sun  and  rain 


words  it  spoke;  the  earth  to  run  The  handbill,  in  a  precise,  the  life  of  William  Faulkner  in 
on;  air  to  breathe,  sun  and  rain  ironic  tone  set  about  to  demolish  its  ads  and  news  columns. 
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tion) — a  touch  of  the  hand,  a  on  the  square,  across  from  the  But  the  best  have  appear^ 

voice  he  knew  even  if  he  could  courthouse,  and  handed  them  in  the  Oxford  Eagle,  sworn  cir- 

Mr.  Hoar  is  associate  professor  I'ot  understand  and  answer  the  out.  culation  2,653,  which  chroniclM 

words  it  sDoke:  the  earth  to  run  The  handbill,  in  a  precise,  the  life  of  William  Faulkner  in 
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V-ETKRAN  REPORTER’S  STORY 

Roving  for  Features 
After  Years  of  Crime 
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Ry  Bill  Storm 

Philadelphia 

In  35  years  as  a  crime  re¬ 
porter,  bluff,  chunky  Frank 
Tough  ill  received  exactly  one 
“fan”  letter  —  that  from  a 
gangster’s  widow  whose  hus¬ 
band's  body,  recovered  from  the 
Delaware  River,  was  identified 
through  Toughill’s  detective 
work. 

As  a  roving  feature  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
it’s  a  different  story  now  and 
Toughill  averages  over  200  let¬ 
ters  a  year  from  interested  and 
intrigued  readers. 

Writers  of  these  missives 
might  express  feelings  of  the 
lift  they  got  from  one  of  his 
human  interest  stories  or  thank 
him  for  spotlighting  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  offbeat  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  a  neighbor. 

As  a  Bulletin  staffer  Toughill 
covers  the  10  counties  in  the 
half  of  New  Jersey  south  of 
New  Brunswick.  His  beat,  with 
a  million  and  a  half  population, 
may  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
nation. 

Half  of  a  Team 

For  years  Toughill  was 
known  as  a  “loner”  when  he 
dug  for  exclusives  on  the  city’s 
papers,  but  now  he’s  half  of  a 
team  —  senior  member  of  one 
of  the  few  father-son  reporter- 
photographer  teams  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Jeffrey,  20,  joined  his  Dad 
as  a  photographer  on  a  few  jobs 
and  was  so  taken  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  quit  as  a  student 
at  the  Glassboro,  New  Jersey, 
State  College,  for  a  full  time 
course  in  newspapering.  He 
couldn’t  have  picked  a  more 
qualified  mentor  than  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

As  the  photographer  half  of 
Toughill  and  Toughill,  Jeff’s  a 
third  generation  newsman.  His 
grandfather,  the  late  Louis  M. 
Toughill,  was  sports  editor  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
before  going  over  to  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  as  a  crime  reporter. 

Frank  broke  into  the  business 
in  1920  as  a  district  man  on  the 
Evening  Ledger  then  joined  the 
Daily  News  when  it  was  started 
a  few  years  later.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  19  years  on  the  Record 
and,  after  World  War  II,  he  re¬ 
joined  the  News,  and  rose  to 
City  Editor, 

Over  two  years  ago  he  was 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


hired  by  the  late  Stanley  Thomp¬ 
son,  then  the  Bulletin’s  city  edi¬ 
tor,  for  what  the  doughty 
Toughill  considers  any  report¬ 
er’s  “dream  assignment.”  X  rov¬ 
ing  assignment  stressing  fea¬ 
ture  stories. 

Keeps  Police  Contacts 

His  job  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  the  large  staff  of  corre¬ 
spondents  that  the  Bulletin 
maintains  on  a  24-hour  a  day 
basis  to  cover  over  300  town¬ 
ships,  boroughs  and  villages  that 
make  up  his  beat,  and  rarely, 
and  then  mostly  on  assignment, 
does  he  cover  police  news. 

One  exception  to  this,  he  says, 
are  State  Police  cases.  Frank 
has  long  retained  a  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  State  Police  and 
still  gets  tipped  in  advance  on 
important  dope  and  gambling 
raids  and  murder  arrests. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
area,  Frank  knows  hundreds  of 
police,  from  chiefs  to  patrolmen, 
on  a  first  name  basis,  and  the 
old  “fire-horse”  in  him  still  gets 
a  chance  to  exercise  occasional¬ 
ly,  he  says  with  a  grin,  from 
their  tips  on  a  crime  story  that 
they  think  particularly  suits  his 
experience. 

Digging  for  exclusives  over 
such  a  wide  area  often  means 
more  than  200  miles  a  day  of 
cruising  for  the  Toughill  team. 
With  the  great  distances  in¬ 
volved,  it  was  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  past  to  arrange  for 
a  photographer  from  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  news  room  to  meet  him  on 
short  notice  for  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  feature, 

“To  me,  a  good  feature  story 
must  have  good  pictures,”  Frank 
observes.  “Sometimes  when  the 
cameraman  would  get  down  for 
the  photos  I’d  be  busy  else¬ 
where  and  he  wouldn’t  know 
just  what  I  had  covered.  It  was 
then  that  I  recommended  to 
Jeffrey  that  he  join  me  on  a 
full-time  basis.” 

Splash  in  Politics 

Toughill  lives  in  Glassboro,  a 
town  of  10,000  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  beat  some  20  miles  south 
of  Philadelphia.  He  served  as 
Glassboro’s  mayor  for  two 
terms  beginning  in  1952.  His 
splash  into  politics  was  typical 
of  his  reporter’s  tenacity  when, 
angered  by  the  town’s  failure 
to  provide  proper  garbage  col- 

foc  January  7,  1961 


News  is  a  family  affair.  Jeffrey  Toughill  (left)  takes  a  picture  of  his 
father,  Frank,  interviewing  Patrolman  Bob  Toughill,  the  veteran  reporter's 
other  son,  at  the  scene  of  a  fire  in  Glassboro,  New  Jersey. 


lection,  he  ran  for  office  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation. 

Defeated  by  a  coalition  in  his 
try  for  a  third  term  four  years 
later,  he  quit  the  political  arena. 
“What  Sherman  said  about  war 
was  mild  compared  to  the  plot¬ 
tings  of  politics,”  he  commented. 

Features  aren’t  handed  out  on 
a  platter,  Frank  observes,  and 
a  reporter  has  to  dig  for  them 
just  as  hard  as  he  does  for 
police  or  political  news.  He  also 
spends  much  time  in  various 
town  and  college  libraries  and 
at  historical  societies  seeking 
out  long  forgotten  lore  that 
makes  good  reading. 

Among  his  favorite  features, 
Frank  says,  is  the  tale  of  the 
one-armed  bartender  of  Pine 
Hill  who  maintains  a  zoo  for 
the  entertainment  and  education 
of  his  family,  friends  and  chil¬ 
dren  for  miles  around.  Lions, 
alligators  and  pythons  are  just 
a  few  of  the  animals  in  his  col¬ 
lection  and  the  lengths  he  goes 
to  to  keep  his  beasts  in  food  on 
his  bartender’s  pay  brought 
scores  of  letters  and  help  from 
readers  of  the  story. 

The  ‘Debbie  Sue’  Story 

Another  exclusive  feature  that 
gripped  the  attention  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area  was  the  running  series 
two  years  ago  on  the  fate  of 
the  “Debbie  Sue.” 

The  fishing  boat  “Debbie  Sue” 
and  her  crew  of  three  put  to 
sea  from  a  south  Jersey  port 
about  two  years  ago  and  was 
never  heard  from  again.  A  tip 
from  the  Coast  Guard  soon  saw 
Toughill  in  Cape  May  inter¬ 
viewing  the  families  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  men  and  scores  of  fishermen 
from  the  nearby  villages. 


The  “Debbie  Sue”  was  seen 
by  other  boats  just  a  few  miles 
off  the  coast,  these  fishermen 
reported,  then  a  few  minutes 
later  it  was  gone.  No  fire  or 
explosion  had  occurred.  Toughill 
spent  days  on  the  scene  and  with 
the  Bulletin  bearing  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  skin  divers,  boats  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  local  clamming  in¬ 
dustry  searched  the  entire  area, 
but  no  evidence  of  the  “Debbie 
Sue”  was  found  on  the  ocean 
bottom.  What  caused  a  well 
equipped,  modem,  first  class 
fishing  boat  to  disappear  on  a 
peaceful  night  without  a  ripple 
on  the  water  was  a  top  feature 
.story  and  remains  a  mystery 
to  this  day. 

Maligned  People 

Another  story  he  recalls  with 
a  frrin  was  that  exploding  the 
myth  of  the  “Jersey  Pineys.” 

Scores  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  have  been  written 
about  the  Pineys,  supposedly  a 
superstitious  group  who  lived  in 
the  central  Jersey  pinelands,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Ozark  moun¬ 
taineers. 

For  weeks  Toughill  travelled 
the  Pineys’  native  soil  and  spoke 
to  scores  of  the  group.  “I  found 
that,  aside  from  liking  to  live 
off  by  themselves,  these  ma¬ 
ligned  people  were  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  us,”  Frank  re¬ 
lates. 

“They  have  TV  and  drive  new 
cars  and,  far  from  being  illiter¬ 
ate,  their  children  are  honor 
students.  One  of  these  “Pineys” 
was  a  retired  Rear  Admiral.  The 
only  criticism  of  the  story  was 
from  a  writer  friend  who  blamed 
me  for  ruining  his  chances  for 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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CHICAGO  CONVENTION 


Dues  Increase  Up 
For  NAEA  Approval 


Bureau  Presenlalion 
Tuesday’s  meeting  will  be  key- 


tivities,  Bureau  Research  ex¬ 
amples  of  Bureau-AANR  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Force  Selling  and 


Chicago 
slogan : 


Rowley  Northeast  Newspapers,  jjjg  Bureau  of  Advertising  fea- 


noted  by  NAEA  Dir^tor  ,vrap-up  of  other  Bureai  sell- 

Alander,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  jjjg  tools  by  Edward  A.  Fa!  isca, 
server-News.  Another  of  the  creative  vicepresident. 
Coast-to-Coast  Idea  Panels  pre-  Tuesday’s  luncheon,  to  ^  hich 
cedes  a  5-minutecoff^  break...  ^ey  advertising  agency  ca^- 
after  which  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  tives  in  Chicago  are  being  in- 
Jr  President  of  the  Bureau  of  is  in  honor  of  the  Cliair- 

Adv'^ising,  ANPA,  will  present  of  the  Board  of  the  Aineri- 


Hobart  Franks  of  the  Atlanta  ture  of  the  annual  meeting  This  Associ^ion  of  Advertising 
.wsnaners  will  kevnote  the  ^  Agencies,  Harry  Harding, 


“Coast  to  Coast  —  Newspapers  Newspapers  will  keynote  the  will  include  “The  Shell  Story,’’  g^^tive  vicepresident  Young  and 
Sell  the  Most,’’  the  1961  annual  first  session  of  the  convention  New  Automotive  Presentation,  New  York’  B 

meeting  ot  Newspaper  Advertis-  opening^nda^mornm^^^  ing  will  te  intmducek  WNaS: 

ing  Executives  Association  will  the  chairmanship  of  hirst  Vice-  p~fo;i  Qoii;nn>  Toraic  *  n  j  e.  j  gn  • 

o^n  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  president  J.  Warren  McClure,  Past  President  and  new  (  liair- 

1.;  ivt  I  Free  Press  Bureau  Advertising  Agency  Ac-  (Contimiedon^age 


Hotel  Jan.  15. 

The  coast-to-coast  theme  will 


Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 
The  keynote  speech  will  be 


be  carried  out  in  panel  discus-  followed  by  the  first  of  five 
sions,  featuring  regional  groups  Coast  -  to  -  Coast  Idea  panels, 
telling  their  b^t  ad  producing  Then  follows  NAEA’s  annual 
ideas  for  1960,  plus  a  promo-  business  meeting  with  President 
tional  piece  designed  to  carry  Russell  W.  Young  presiding  and 
this  slogan  to  U.  S.  and  Cana-  making  his  report  to  the  mem- 


Hisin  5iHvAW'iQ^Y*Q  nv 

nTeA  Hobart  T.  ^NomYnating  Committee  Chair-  and  first  vicepresident  of 

Franks,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  man  John  B.  Lake,  St.  Peters-  Newspaper  Advertising  Exwu- 
and  Constitution,  and  to  be  dis-  burg  (Fla.)  Times,  will  present  Association,  is  drtemined 

tributed  to  the  members.  the  committee’s  slate.  J-®  feature  as  many  NAEA  mem¬ 


bership 


NAEA  Panelists  Set 

Chicago  Matt  E.  Elder,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Program  Chairman  J.  Warren  World-Tribune,  “Let’s  Standard- 
McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  ize  Our  Color  Rates.’’ 


Chairman — Panel  No.  3:  John 
Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis- 


burg  (Fla.)  Times,  will  present  fives  Association,  is  determined  patch,  Pioneer-Press. 


Vote  on  Dues  Hike 


the  committee’s  slate. 

Balance  of  the  Monday  mom- 


to  feature  as  many  NAEA  mem- 


Somers, 


bers  as  possible  on  the  Jan.  15-  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star,  “The 


NAEA  members  will  be  asked  off-th^record  round  tables 
to  vote  upon  a  dues  increase  in  There  wi  1  be  a  total  of  13 

order  to  provide  additional  vound  tables.  .  .  i-  v  n  i  >  r*  » 

funds  to  nrovide  for  added  ser\'-  n-  l  c  i  Columbtis  (Ohio)  Dispatch-Cttt-  See  it  at  Your  Dealer  Copy; 

funds  to  Proyme  tov  added  sen,  Bingham  to  Speak  zen- Journal  to  organize  a  series  Tom  Miller,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 

ices.  The  last  dues  increase  was  ,  journal,  orf,aiii4e  a  senes  r  J  «v  A 

in  1952  and  the  increased  cost  of  Monday  luncheon  features  «f  panels,  on  a  coast-to-coast  n  TY  i 

operating  NAEA  in  1960  was  Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  presi-  basis,  to  present  advertising  tips  &ell  To^  Lam  More  Political 

100  percent  over  the  cost  of  such  dent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  on  a  geographical  basis.  Follow-  Linage  ;  Ralph  Kling,  Dutii^e 

operations  in  1951.  York,  who  will  be  introduced  mg  are  the  chairmen  and  panel-  (Iowa)  Telegraph^erald,  Do- 

“The  new  dues  structure  is  a  by  Monroe  Green,  business  man-  ists  for  the  five  groups:  T® 

flat  fee  which  permits  one  ac-  ager  and  advertising  director  of  Panehsts  Named  ^oTlUlf  DaYy  CouScr^’An 

tive  member  and  up  to  three  ex-  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Bing-  V,.  .  J,,  yirnTter,  ah 


ing  program  will  be  devoted  to  convention  program  here  at  Camera  Picture;’’  Laurence  T 


the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

Mr.  McClure  asked  second 
vicepresident  Melvin  E.  Tharp, 


Herman,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
“How  the  Detroit  News  Over¬ 
comes  the  Limitations  of  Vague 


tive  member  and  up  to  three  ex-  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Bing- 
ecutives  as  associate  members  ham  will  speak  on  “Our  Friends 


York,  who  will  be  introduced  iaP  are  the  chairmen  and  panel-  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald,  “De- 

by  Monroe  Green,  business  man-  ists  for  the  five  groups:  veloping  Photo- Page  Adver- 

ager  and  advertising  director  of  „  i-  .  v  i  tising;’’ T^E.  Stevens,  IFntcr- 

the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Bing-  Panelists  Named  loo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier,  “An 

ham  will  speak  on  “Our  Friends  Chairman — Panel  No.  1 :  Ed-  Classified  Departn^nt 


A  Retailer’s  ward  M.  Hyde,  Sharon  (Pa.)  ^  51,000  Cir- 

Herald  culation.” 

■D  V  I  /-u  1  -on  Chairman  —  Panel  No.  4: 

Panelists:  Charles  R  Com-  Charles  G.  Fenn,  London  (Ont.) 


for  the  one  annual  dues  figure,’’  The  Newspapers  —  A  Retailer’s  ward  M.  Hyde,  Sharon  (Pa.)  ^  u\er  oj.,uuu  i.>ir- 

explained  Charles  B.  LorY  In-  Viewpoint.’’  Herald.  culation.  i  xt  i 

dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Program  Chairman  McClure  Panelists:  Charles  R.  Com-  rbairefr^Fp^  fSlnYonti 
News,  chairman  of  the  NAEA  will  call  the  afternoon  session  stock.  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  ^barles  L.  lenn,  London  (Ont.) 

Special  Finance  Committee.  “It  together,  introducing  another  of  “Electric  Kitchen  Section  Sparks  pLSf'.  wniinm 
is  our  hope  that  the  advertising  the  Coast-to-Coast  Idea  Panels.  Linaee-’’  Georee  R  Cruze  Jr 

director  or  the  business  man-  NAEA  2nd  Vice  President  Mel-  Burlinaton  (Vt  )  Free  Press  News, 

ager  will  be  the  active  member  vin  E.  Tharp,  Columbus  (Ohio)  “Noontime  Selline’  Strateew’’’  P*‘°*’^®tion  of 

and  that  he  will  make  his  re-  Dispateh,  Citizen- Journal,  will  jj  Harrisburg  to^n 

tail  manager,  his  classified  man-  present  a  panel  on  How  Our  /p_  \  Pntriot-Fvenina  News  I^^^^nener-Waterloo  (Ont.) 

ager  aud  his  manager  of  gen-  Ii'dustry  is  Training  Salesmen’’  ..The  Red  Appliance  Promo-  limerr^aYkrts-’"’ 

eral  advertising  associate  mem-  with  the  foiling  speakers  DiBemardo, Pitts-  nm,.rS  ? 

bers  at  no  extra  cost.  Robert  A.  Atteherry,  Springfield  ipo  \  Pn~t  fin-ette.^art  L.  Regan,  Hamilton 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  15,  a  series  (lU.)  Slate  Jmnml  and  Regis-  Tel%raph.'’“Saaiay-aad  Real  !,2y'L^’’'shnnSnn^'SS-” 

'I:  Advertising;-  Kenneth  5 


Free  Press. 

Panelists:  William  Ross, 
Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News, 
“Pre-Planning  For  Promotion  of 


mittees  will  be  held  under  the  ager,  retail  advertising,  Minne- 


direction  of  President-elect  Rus-  apol 
sell  E.  Scofield,  Miami  (Fla.)  une, 
News.  At  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Presi-  ing 
dent  Tom  Sinding  has  called  a  (Ws 


apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Will  H.  Jaehn,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager,  Spokane 


Telegraph  “Sunday-and  Real  g^u  Shopping  Centres;’’ 

ptate  Advertising;  Kenneth  g  Wilgar,  Montreal 

L.  Brennan,  PotfsviHc  (Pa  )  ..g  g^. 

Republican,  “Putting  Excite-  ' 

ment  Into  Incentives.’’ 


puoiican,  i-uit.i.K  i:.ACite- 

-nt  Into  Incentives.  j 

Chairman  —  Panel  No.  2:  Press,  “Selling  and  Revitalizing 
ayne  Henly,  Lubbock  (Texas)  The  Downtown  Area.’’ 
valanche  Journal.  Chairman-Panel  No.  5:  Don 


dent  Tom  Sinding  has  called  a  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  ,  71^"/  /7ii°' 

mid-year  meeting  of  the  Ameri-  Chronicle;  Merrell  M.  DuBois,  Wayne  Henly,  Lubbock  (Texas)  The 
can  Association  of  Newspaper  advertising  director,  Gannett  Avalanche  Journal.  q 

Representatives  and  Illinois  Newspapers.  Panelists:  Roy  Appleton,  Jr.,  l.  ] 

Daily  Newspaper  Markets  will  Reg  McHugh,  vicepresident  of  Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chron-  Jnd^ 
convene  for  a  special  session,  ac-  Phillips  Marketways,  Inc.,  Chi-  ^eXe^  “There’s  Linage  in  Santa’s  p 
cording  to  George  Williams,  gen-  cago,  will  present  a  discussion.  Bag;’’  James  Ward,  TMScalooso 
eral  manager.  “How  to  Make  Sure  You  Have  (Ala.)  News,  “Operation  ‘Up-  ing 

„  .  „  the  Right  Incentive’’  ...  and  ^ade’;’’  Merton  J.  Austin,  Or-  Ngi 


Franks  to  Kevnote 


Panelists:  Roy  Appleton,  Jr.,  l.  Nutter,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chron-  Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
icle,  “There’s  Linage  in  Santa’s  Panelists:  R.  W.  Young,  Seat- 
Bag;’’  James  Ward,  Tuscaloosa  Hg  (Wash.)  Times,  “Stimulat- 
(Ala.)  News,  “Operation  ‘Up-  ing  Sales  Through  Colored 
grade’;’’  Merton  J.  Austin,  Or-  Newsprint;’’  Eric  G.  Johanson, 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal 


NAEA  members  will  partici-  be  concluded  with  a  presenta- 
pate  in  a  coast-to-coast  mixer  tion  by  one  of  America’s  out- 
from  4  to  6  p.m.  Sunday,  offer-  standing  platform  personalities. 


Monday  afternoon’s  session  will  lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,  Pueblo 


“Diamonds  In  Your  Backyard!’’;  Chieftain;  Charles  E.  Hoover, 
W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr.,  Memphis  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  &  Gazette;  Robert  Sprague, 


ing  an  opportunity  to  view  the  Dr.  G.  Herbert  True,  Director  Press-Scimitar,  “Charges  for  Statesman-Journal  Newspapers, 
convention  ad  exhibits  prepared  of  Creativity,  Research  for  Vis-  Excessive  Corrections  and  Alter-  Salem,  Oregon;  Richard  E.  Bell, 


by  Chairman  Lawrence  Gerrety,  ual  Research,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


ations  on  Advertisers’  Proofs;’’  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Ads  Fair  to  Shopper 
Build  Shopper’s  Fair 


By  Philip  1\'.  Schuyler 

Big,  l)old,  saturation  news¬ 
paper  ads  that  go  out  of  the  way 
to  be  fair  to  shoppers  have  built 
Shopper’s  Fair,  a  “deep-cut  dis¬ 
count”  marvel  of  today’s  retail 
merriiandising. 

Saul  C.  Guzy,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales,  and  Seymour 
Moss,  advertising  director,  told 
the  story  this  week.  Both  em¬ 
phasized  the  care  taken  to  make 
certain  each  item  advertised  is 
always  accurately  pictured  and 
descnt)ed.  Price  comparisons  are 
constantly  checked  to  keep  the 
public  from  being  fooled. 

“Sometimes  we  will  sell  higher 
priced  merchandise  at  the  lower 
advertised  price  to  be  absolutely 
fair  to  customers,”  Mr.  Guzy 
said.  “Our  policy  is  also  to  keep 
the  public  satisfied  by  giving 
cash  refunds  without  question 
on  all  goods  returned  for  any 
reason. 

“We  only  sell  first  quality 
merchandise — no  seconds  or  ir¬ 
regulars.  And  finally,  we  never 
make  comparisons  that,  so  far 
as  we  can  possibly  check,  are 
not  actual  and  true.” 

Shopper’s  Fair  started  five 
years  ago  with  one  outlet  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Today  there 
are  25  stores  in  19  cities.  While 
the  Bridgeport  operations 
started  in  an  old  loft  building,  it 
since  has  moved  into  its  own 
store,  and  in  most  all  other 
cities  Shopper’s  Fair  builds  its 
own  self-service  department 
stores.  They  all  have  between 
60,000  and  75,000  square  feet  of 
selling  space,  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  500  to  800  shoppers  com¬ 
fortably  at  a  time.  Stores  keep 
open  from  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
six  days  a  week  and  are  able  to 
sen'e  between  15,000  to  20,000 
people  a  day.  All  have  large 
parking  lots. 

15  Upcoming  Stores 

There  are  15  new  stores  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  in  1961.  Mr.  Moss  is 
already  planning  elaborate  open¬ 
ing  ad  schedules.  In  mid-Febru¬ 
ary  a  second  store  will  open  in 
Houston,  and  in  St.  Louis  in 
March.  Other  openings  include 
Des  Moines,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Fla.,  Rockford,  Ill.,  and 


second  stores  in  Rochester, 
Cleveland  and  Indianapolis.  En¬ 
largement  of  the  Gary,  Ind., 
-store  that  burned,  is  also 
planned. 

Begun  as  a  division  of  the 
.Mangel  Stores  Corp.,  which 
operates  110  straight  specialty 
-stores.  Shopper’s  Fair  did  10% 
of  the  corporation’s  total  volume 
of  $28,000,000  in  1956,  By  the 
annual  report  of  Jan.  21,  1960, 
when  volume  reached  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $54,000,000,  the  baby 
division  accounted  for  more  than 
60%  of  the  total. 

During  the  current  year,  Mr. 
Guzy  said,  .sales  jumped  to 
nearly  $70,000,000,  Sol  Mangel, 
president,  counts  on  his  team  to 
bring  the  figure  up  to  $100,000,- 
000  in  1961  as  new  stores  open 
and  newspaper  ads  continue  to 
bring  shoppers  in  to  buy. 

$1.5  Million  Budget 

This  past  year,  according  to 
.Mr,  Guzy,  the  advertising  bud¬ 
get  amounted  to  $1,500,000,  all 
directed  by  Mr.  Moss  and  a  .staff 
of  seven  from  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

No  two  markets  are  alike,  Mr. 
Moss  pointed  out.  Newspapers 
constituted  the  predominant 
medium,  receiving  from  30  to 
90%  of  the  investment  in  each 
city.  The  policy  is  to  use  at  least 
46  pages  in  a  local  daily  during 
a  year. 

“Print  media — the  newspapers 
— are  definitely  our  strongest  ad¬ 
vertising  force,”  Mr.  Moss  said. 
“We  do  not  use  radio  or  TV 
everywhere,  but  newspapers  are 
the  one  thing  we  never  stop. 

“We  believe  in  saturation  ad¬ 
vertising.  Rather  than  use  one 
page  a  day,  for  instance,  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  bunch  our  ads — say  using 
four  to  six,  or  eight  pages  in 
one  day.  This  kind  of  program 
creates  talk,  and  ‘word-of-mouth’ 
advertising  has  always  been  the 
most  valuable  of  all.” 

Shopper’s  Fair  ads  are  not 
exactly  beautiful  (see  cut). 
Quite  evidently  they  haven’t 
been  tailored  by  Madison  avenue 
boys  to  please  some  client’s  wife. 
But  they  do  appeal  to  ordinary 
housewives. 

Big  black  Airport  font  type 


with  Swash  prices  tell  shoppers 
what  they  want  to  know  about 
what’s  on  sale  at  these  discount 
department  stores.  Mr.  Moss  has 
all  his  drawings  of  items 
planned  for  -sale  made  by  his 
own  artists  to  make  sure  they 
are  exact  illustrations. 

Mats  for  advertising  are  sent 
out  to  local  store  managers  who 
keep  contact  with  their  news¬ 
papers.  Some  variations  are  per¬ 
mitted  these  managers  to  take 
advantage  of  weather  and  other 
local  conditions.  The  managers 
relay  to  New  York  ideas  and 
-suggestions  from  newspaper 
-sales  representatives. 

Result  Reports 

Headquarters  gets  immediate 
reports  on  how  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  pays  off. 

“Not  only  do  we  know  how 
each  department  stands,  but  how 
each  item  in  a  department  .sold,” 
Mr.  Moss  said. 

In  five  years,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  developed  quite  a  li¬ 
brary  of  newspaper  advertising 
success  stories.  Mr.  Moss  related 
a  few  of  them. 

“Take  that  pre-Christmas 
‘Chatty  Kathy’  doll,  for  in¬ 
stance,”  he  said.  “It  was  retail¬ 
ing  generally  for  $20.  Shopper’s 
Fair  bought  so  many — 6,600 — 
that  they  were  able  to  offer  them 
at  $9.97 — but  at  a  profit,  not  as 
a  ‘loss  leader.’ 

“We  thought  our  Cleveland 
store  was  adequately  stocked,” 
.Mr.  Moss  said.  “We  advertised 
the  doll  on  a  Thursday  in  the 
Clct^eland  Press.  By  noon  Friday 
we  had  to  call  police.  The  store 
was  in  pandemonium  as  shoppers 
clamored  for  ‘Chatty  Kathy’  that 
by  then  was  completely  sold  out. 

Have  Been  Fouled 

“We  try  never  to  advertise 
any  item  without  a  depth  of 
stock.  But  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  really  pulls  and  we  can 
and  have  b^n  fooled. 

“Last  June,  for  instance,”  Mr. 
Moss  continued,  “we  offered  in 
our  three  Detroit  stores  an 
aluminum  chair  for  $2.97.  The 
same  chair  regularly  sells  for 
$4.95.  Only  newspaper  ads  were 
used  in  the  Sews,  Times  and 
Free  Press.  Each  store  had 
about  four  gross  each  of  the 
chair,  but  by  noon  the  next  day 
we  had  sold  out  in  all  three 
stores. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  have  any 
unhappy  customers.  So  we  took 
all  the  other  aluminum  chairs 
regularly  selling  for  $5.97  and 


IMtifj 


$6.97  and  higher  and  reduced 
them  to  $2.97.  By  3  p.m.  the 
same  day  we  didn’t  have  a  fold¬ 
ing  chair  left  in  any  of  the 
Detroit  stores.” 

‘Saturation  .Advertising' 

Mr.  Moss  works  out  interest¬ 
ing  programs  of  “saturation  ad¬ 
vertising”  to  open  new  Shopper’s 
Fairs.  His  activity  begins  long 
before  the  first  ad  is  scheduled 
to  appear  in  a  city  selected  with 
the  help  of  an  Editor  &  PrB- 
lisiier’s  Market  Guide. 

“I  try  to  meet  with  both  the 
advertising  director  and  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
newspaper  or  newspapers  in  the 
city,”  Mr.  Moss  said.  “I  tell 
them  who  we  are,  what  we  hope 
to  do  in  the  way  of  business  in 
their  town,  based  on  the  statis¬ 
tical  market  data  we  have 
acquired.  I  also  ask  them  for 
any  new  data  they  may  have  to 
help  us  in  our  planning.  We  let 
them  know  the  date  of  our  open¬ 
ing,  and,  usually  by  the  time  we 
are  ready  to  leave,  we  have  a 
signed  contract.” 

The  program  usually  includes 
a  contest  to  get  shoppers  into 
the  store  on  opening  day.  To  win 
prizes  those  participating  need 
only  register  their  names  and 
addresses  in  the  store.  Mr.  Moss 
checks  in  advance  to  be  sure  he 
is  on  legal  grounds  locally.  Since 
there  are  no  contingencies,  no 
purchases  required  and  the  win¬ 
ner  need  not  be  present  when 
the  drawing  takes  place,  the 
contest  on  the  basis  of  a  drawing 
is  generally  found  to  be  legal. 
Prizes  vary.  At  the  opening  of 
the  new  store  in  Syracuse  last 
Nov.  17,  first  prize  was  a  week’s 

(Continued  on  page  28-A) 
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AD-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  Meintvre 


Look  for  NAEA’s  annual  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  (Jan.  15-18)  to 
take  form  of  old-fashioned  “cor¬ 
ridor  convention”  with  discussion 
of  newspaper  rate  reform  and 
standardization  the  dominant  sub¬ 
ject. 

*  «  * 

Moved  by  newspapers’  grad¬ 
ually  shrinking  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar  and  agi¬ 
tation  by  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  for  frequency 
and/or  volume  incentives  com¬ 
mon  to  other  media,  NAEA  mem¬ 
bers  will  give  top  priority  to  ex¬ 
amining  current  rate  changes 
being  made  by  many  dailies, 
with  some  narrowing  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  national-local  gap  and 
many  patterning  their  structures 
after  the  Louisville  Continuity- 
Impact-Discount  (C-I-D)  plan. 

NAEAers  will  also  consider 
growing  number  of  newspaper 
selling  groups  which  report  prog¬ 
ress  in  gaining  recognition 
through  joint  promotion  and 
“package”  di.scounts. 

For  months,  various  state 
NAEA  groups  have  been  quietly 
studying  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  rates  and  will  probably 
make  formal  reports  on  their  in¬ 
dividual  findings  in  Chicago  next 
week. 

*  *  * 

Out  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.. 
for  example,  the  Wisconsin 
NAEA  submitted  a  report  on 
rates  to  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League.  Word  has  it 
that  the  publisher  group  approved 
frequency  discounts  in  principle 
and  is  forming  a  committee  to 
work  with  ad  managers  in  firming 
up  a  recommendation  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Wisconsin  NAEA  report 
noted  that  advertiser-agency  ob¬ 
jections  to  rates  ''for  the  most 
part  are  valid  and  warrant  ex¬ 
amination." 

Objections  cited  included  wide¬ 
spread  differentials  between  na¬ 
tional  and  local  rates;  denying 
rate  reductions  to  national  while 
extending  them  to  local  accounts; 
variation  in  basic  charges;  in¬ 
consistencies  in  color  premiums; 
complex  rate  schedules;  “forced 
combinations;”  and  necessity  of 
dealing  with  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

*  »  * 

Perhaps  the  NAEA  meeting 
will  ultimately  produce  one  sfam/- 
ard  discount  plan  that  will  make 
it  easier  for  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  do  business  with  news¬ 
papers. 
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SIX  sizes.  Hmt  MOOCU  TO  CHOOSC  FKOM 


DEALER  NAME 


READY-MADE  RETAIL  ADS — Just  one  of  many  ready-made  retail  ads 
which  Scott  dealers  can  order  in  mat  form  direct  from  McCulloch  Corp., 
Marine  Products  Division,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  manufacturers  of  Scott 
outboard  motors. 

Scott  Motor  Dealers 
Get  Local  Ad  Facts 


By  Rtiltert  B.  Molnlyre 

The  Scott  outboard  motor  di-  t 
vision  of  McCulloch  Coiqj.,  Min-  f 
neapolis,  which  last  year  spent  \ 
$262,759  in  newspaper  advertis-  '■ 
ing,  on  Jan.  9  will  introduce  “a 
product  that  looks  like  it  will  he 
the  biggest  news  of  the  New 
York  Boat  Show.”  ] 

Scott’s  playing  this  one  close  i 
to  the  vest  until  Jan.  9,  and  even  1 
\'’al  Wiley,  advertising  and  sales  ) 
promotion  manager,  in  New  ( 
York  this  week  preparing  for  : 
the  unveiling,  would  only  say  « 
that  the  new  product  represents  ] 
“a  concept  that  will  upend  the  ’ 
marine  industry.”  i 

How’ever,  Mr.  Wiley  was  more 
than  willing  to  talk  about  Scott’s  ( 
1961  advertising  handbook  just  ] 
issued  to  dealers  who  last  year  i 
spent  approximately  $142,456  in  i 
local  advertising.  i 

The  47-page  booklet  is  a  lot  i 
kinder  to  classified  advertising 
than  was  a  presentation  made  i 
to  400  boat  dealers  by  Lami)ort, 
Fox,  Prell  &  Dolk,  Inc.,  on  be¬ 
half  of  its  client  Traveler  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  (E&P,  Nov. 
19,  ’60,  page  19),  which  de¬ 
scribed  classified  as  “the  bar¬ 
gain  basement  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

As  might  be  expected,  this 
description,  along  with  the 
statement  “Nobody  ever  bought 
a  new'spaper  to  read  the  classi¬ 
fied  ads  unless  he  was  out  of  a 
job  or  looking  for  a  bargain,” 


much  cheaper  than  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  small  dealer  can 
easily  establish  continuity  in 
this  medium. 

“2.  You  can’t  show  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  Scott.  If  you  do,  it  is 
classified  display  and  this  usual¬ 
ly  costs  more  than  regular  dis- 
play.  (Some  newspapers  charge 
the  national  rate  for  classified 

“3.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
natural  place  to  advertise  used 
merchandise. 

“4,  Your  ad  is  surrounded  by 
competitive  ads.  In  display,  ads 
are  broken  up  by  news  and  pic- 

I,,™.*  tui'e.s. 

“5.  Classified  is  read  diligently 
'JSf'twS.ar’TTJJJIi  by  pre-sold  prospects  looking 

snim  GOT  IT!  for  the  right  deal. 

“6.  All  ads  are  only  one  col- 

I  MAliC  wide.  This  cuts  down  flexi- 

[  RAInt  bility  drastically.” 

The  booklet  also  offers  dealers 
“hints  and  suggestions  you 
ady-made  retail  ads  should  heed”  about  classified: 
m  McCulloch  Corp.,  “1.  Don’t  abbreviate.  Make 
lufacturers  of  Scott  your  ad  as  understandable  as 
possible  to  as  many  i)eople  as 
possible. 

-M  “2.  If  you  use  classified,  use 

I  I  it  consistently  —  everj’day  if 

O  possible.  Try  to  get  the  same 

position  on  the  page.  This  can 
^  ^-1-^  he  achieved  by  keeping  the  size 

1/1^  of  the  ad  constant. 

“3.  Use  different  and  distinc¬ 
tive  type  faces  and  borders  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  design 
and  illustration.  It  is  surprising 
hornets’  nest  of  what  you  can  do  with  just  type 
•ate  classified  ad-  and  borders, 
igers  (E&P,  Dec.  “4.  Classified  ads  can  be  used 
).  as  teasers  prior  to  a  special 

event  you  plan  to  stage  or  they 
’  Newspapers  cross-reference  a  reader  to 

ways  been  rather  your  large  display  ad  elsewhere 
I’spaper  advertis-  'U  the  paper. 

BV  said.  “On  the  Remember,  classified  read- 

strongly  suggest  o*"®  are  usually  pre-sold  so  be 
have  an  adequate  specific.  Be  sure  to  mention  price 
lisplay  newspaper  and  terms.  In  short,  your  classi- 
re  he  uses  any  should  be  packed  with 

ie  feel  that  news-  ''oa'  hard-selling  copy.” 

be  the  basic  ad-  Nmiunal  Ads 

lum  of  our  Scott 

According  to  Mr.  Wiley, 

itional  level,”  he  Scott’s  national  advertising  for 
:  have  used  news-  1961  will  consist  of  full-color 
inction  with  other  and  black  and  white  pages  in 
a.  In  fiscal  1960,  Popular  Boating,  Outboard, 
newspapers  were  Field  &  Stream,  Outdoor  Life, 
h  a  large  schedule  Sports  A  field,  IFaf  er  Skier, 
;ine.  In  short,  we  Boating  Industry  and  Outdoor 
lue  and  necessity  Progress. 

paper  advertising.  In  addition  to  this  magazine 
h  a  product  like  schedule,  Scott  has  developed  a 
Is  to  be  described  radio  jingle  to  be  used  in  se¬ 
lected  markets. 

1  booklet,  prepared  Scott  devotes  a  considerable 
Tassel,  assistant  portion  of  space  in  its  handbook 
inager,  notes  that  to  stress  the  importance  to  deal- 
ealers  use  classi-  ers  of  tieing-in  at  the  local  level. 
y  and  with  much  “We,  at  the  factory,”  the 
^ever,  the  booklet  handbook  points  out,  “try  to 
at  classified  “has  create  a  ‘brand  image’  through 
ges  and  disadvan-  our  national  ads;  local  adver- 
ists  the  following  tising  has  to  create  action  and 
irtising  “facts:”  supply  the  buyer  with  specific 
expensive;  usually  {Continued  on  page  22) 
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stirred  up  a  hornets’  nest  of 
protest  from  irate  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  (E&P,  Dec. 
3,  ’60,  page  44). 

Partial  To  Newspapers 

“We  have  always  been  rather 
l)artial  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Wiley  said.  “On  the 
local  level  we  strongly  suggest 
that  the  dealer  have  an  adequate 
classified  and  display  newspaper 
.schedule  before  he  uses  any 
other  media.  We  feel  that  news¬ 
papers  .should  be  the  basic  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  of  our  Scott 
dealers. 

“On  the  national  level,”  he 
continued,  “we  have  used  news¬ 
papers  in  conjunction  with  other 
national  media.  In  fiscal  1960, 
for  example,  newspapers  were 
used  along  with  a  large  schedule 
in  Life  magazine.  In  short,  we 
realize  the  value  and  necessity 
of  using  newspaper  advertising, 
es{)ecially  with  a  product  like 
ours  that  needs  to  be  described 
visually.” 

The  Scott  ad  booklet,  prepared 
by  Lai-ry  Van  Tassel,  assistant 
advertising  manager,  notes  that 
many  Scott  dealers  use  classi¬ 
fied  “regularly  and  with  much 
success.”  However,  the  booklet 
points  out  that  classified  “has 
many  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,”  and  lists  the  following 
classified  advertising  “facts:” 

“1.  It  is  inexpensive;  usually 


IMPORTANT  NEW  YEAR  NEWS! 


THE  BOSTON  HERALO-TRAVELER 


OW  OFFERS 


FREQUENCY  AND  YEARLY  VOLUME 


ON  ALL  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


For  greater  economy  in  planning  both  seasonal  and  yearly 
schedules,  the  morning  Herald  and  evening  Traveler  now  offer 
national  advertisers  discounts  ranging  from  3%  to  1  5%.  Effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  these  discounts  may  be  earned  for  fre¬ 
quencies  of  1 2  to  48  weeks,  and  for  totals  of  as  little  as  3,000 
lines.  For  new  rate  card  and  further  details,  contact  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  or  our  representatives. 

THE  HERALD  AND  TRAVELER  DOMINATE  THE  GREATER  BOSTON  SUBURBS 


More  than  350,000  Prosper  Bostonian  families  read  either 


the  morning 


I 


T 


the  evening 


liosloirs  ^it*ws|)apt‘^s 
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Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Perguson-Walker  Company 


Publishers  of  33 
Pennsylvania  Newspapers 
Announce  the  formation 
of 

THE  PENN  GROUP 

with 

354,228  Circulation 
covering 

906,825  City  Zone  Population 
(259,093  homes) 
and 

2,024,649  City  and 
Trading  Zone  Population 
(578,471  homes) 
with 

26.7%  DISCOUNT 

I  ORDER-1  DILl-1  GRECK 

Only  2  Rates:  Open  $2,865 
1000-line  $2.10 

The  cost  efficiency  of  this 
newspaper  buy  is  competi¬ 
tive  with  that  of  other 
media.  The  coverage  is 
more  complete  than  any 
other  media  or  combination 
of  media  in  the  Penn  Group 
Market. 

TOTAL  1959  RETAIL 
SALES  IN  PENN  GROUP 
CITIES  (reflecting  only 
corporate-area  sales  in  most 
markets)  were  greater  than 
those  of  14  ENTIRE 
STATES. 

The  Penn  Group  offers  .  .  . 
DEPTH  COVERAGE 
LOW  EFFICIENT  COST 
FACILITY 

BOniNELU-KIMBALL  INC. 

represents 

PENNSYLVANIA 

IBNN  GROUP 


Scott  Motor 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


infoi-mation  on  prices,  models 
available  and  where  to  buy. 

“Your  success  as  a  Scott 
dealer  is  directly  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  strength  of  your  own 
local  reputation.  One  of  the  ways 
this  reputation  is  built  and 
maintained  is  through  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  People  buy  from  a 
dealer  who  is  well-known.  That’s 
why  we  say  that  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  must  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  and  continued  growth.” 

Ad  Costs  Covered 

According  to  the  handbook, 
one  of  the  knottiest  problems  a 
dealer  faces  is  deciding  just  how 
advertising  costs  fit  in  the  every¬ 
day  running  of  his  dealership. 

“We  have  tried  to  convince 
you  that  local  advertising  is 
necessary  if  a  dealer  is  to  grow 
and  progress,”  the  handbook 
says.  “Many  dealers  agree  with 
us,  but  ask,  ‘How  can  I  afford 
to  pay  for  my  advertising?’ 
Advertising  must  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  business  expense; 
as  necessary  as  light,  heat,  rent, 
etc.  Your  budget  includes  money 
for  these  items;  it  should  also 
include  money  for  advertising. 

“When  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  are  considered  as  just  an¬ 
other  cost  of  doing  business, 
they  naturally  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  things  and  the  above 
question  is  answered.” 

CoiiKistenry  Stressed 

Emphasizing  that  Scott’s  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  “will  succeed 
only  if  you  run  local  ads  on  a 
regular,  consistent  basis  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  national  ads,”  the 
ad  handbook  notes,  that  “a  good 
newspaper”  offers  many  valu¬ 
able  services  free  of  charge  to 
retail  advertisers,  and  cites  the 
following  examples: 

1)  Layout  and  copy;  2)  Mar¬ 
ket  research;  3)  Budget  help. 


Get  the  most  out 
of  a  compact,  rich 
market  that  buys  more 
retail  goods  than  any 
one  of  35  entire  states! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 


Commenting  on  budget  help, 
the  handbook  says  that  Scott 
can’t  help  the  dealer  decide  how 
much  he  should  spend  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  adds  that  the 
new.spaper  can. 

“Working  with  your  own  past 
and  projected  sales  figures,  the 
newspaper  ad  department  can 
come  up  with  an  exact  per  cent 
of  your  yearly  gross  sales  you 
should  be  spending  on  adver¬ 
tising,”  the  handbook  .says,  add¬ 
ing,  “We  recommend  Src.” 

Basic  Rules 

The  handbook  offers  Scott 
dealers  basic  rules  to  follow  to 
make  their  newspaper  ads  pav 
off: 

1)  Keep  ad  simple  and  easy 
to  read;  2)  .Ad  must  sell  Scott 
name;  the  dealer’s  name;  and 
a  deal  for  the  customer;  and  3) 
sports  page  position  and  Friday 
insertions  pay  off  in  weekend 
sales,  when  dealer’s  store  traffic 
is  normally  the  heaviest. 

The  handbook  then  gives  de¬ 
tails  on  producing  good  copy, 
headlines,  illustrations,  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  com¬ 
petitive  pricing  in  an  ad.  In¬ 
cluded  are  proofs  of  ready-made 
retail  ads  which  dealers  may 
order  direct  from  the  factory  in 
mat  form  (see  cut,  page  20). 

The  handbook  cov’ers  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  special  literature, 
store  signs,  and  displays.  Gloss¬ 
aries  of  newspaper  and  radio 
terms  are  included. 

PR  Covered 

The  McCulloch  ad  handbook 
winds  up  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  public  relations  and  its  goals. 

“The  publicity-conscious  Scott 
dealer  or  factory  representative 
should  get  to  know  newspaper, 
radio  and  TV  editorial  people,” 
the  handbook  advises.  “He  asks 
them  about  the  type  of  news 
they  are  interested  in,  and  he 
should  try  to  provide  this  news 
.  .  .  Newspaper  editors  and  the 
news  directors  of  radio  and  TV 
stations  are  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  want  and  need 
local  news.  They  appreciate 
being  alerted  to  any  local  news 
event.” 

When  Scott  dealers  finish 
reading  this  handbook  they 
shouldn’t  have  to  ask,  “Why 
should  I  advertise?” 


Tannenbaum 
Joins  BoA 
In  New  Post 


Ad  .Agency  Internship 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  the  fifth  year.  Fuller  and 
Smith  and  Ross,  advertising 
agfency,  is  awarding  an  intern¬ 
ship  to  a  junior  advertising  stu¬ 
dent  at  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism.  It  pro¬ 
vides  summer  employment  and 
training  in  the  agency’s  New 
York  offices. 


Louis  Tannenbaum,  who 
serv’ed  as  advertising  manager 
of  Macy’s  New  York  for  16 
years  and  then  was  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
at  Gimbels  for  5*A  years,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  of 
department  store  and  chain 
.store  marketing  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  it  was 
announced  by  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president. 

“The  Bureau  is  fortunate,” 
Mr.  Lipscomb  said,  “to  have  in 
this  newly-created  post  a  man 
whose  extraordinary  experience 
in  retail  advertising  will  be  a 
distinct  asset  to  the  nation’s 
newspapers.” 

The  appointment  becomes 
effective  in  early  February. 

Retail  .Activity  Grows 

Charles  M.  Hildner  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  director  of  national 
chain  sales,  with  William  J. 
Solch  continuing  as  central 
manager  of  chain  sale.s  and 
Walter  Smoldt  as  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  division.  All  will  re¬ 
port  to  Mr.  Tannenbaum.  Mark 
.Arnold,  who  continues  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  retail  and  classified 
division,  will  also  work  closely 
with  Mr.  Tannenbaum  in  the 
expansion  of  Bureau  retail  ac¬ 
tivity. 

One  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  nation  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Tannenbaum 
started  his  career  in  1920  in  the 
office  of  the  general  manager  of 
Macy’s,  where  his  assignment 
was  to  “make  yourself  handy.” 

He  moved  later  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  where  he  be¬ 
came  production  manager  in 
1930  and  assistant  advertising 
manager  five  years  later. 

.Ad  Consullaiit 

In  1938  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  Macy’s.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  this  position  until 
1954,  when  he  went  to  Gimbels 
as  successor  to  Bernice  Fitz- 
Gibbon.  He  left  Gimbels  near 
the  end  of  1959,  and  has  serv'ed 
as  a  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  past  year. 

During  the  time  he  was  with 
the  two  stores,  Mr.  Tannenbaum 
bought  more  than  110,000,000 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
space.  He  also  planned  and  di¬ 
rected  Macy’s  famous  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  parade  and  in  1954 
assisted  in  the  introduction  and 
launching  of  the  New  York 
Summer  Festival. 
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Neu)spa|2fi;t8 

ARE  BELL  RINGERS  IN 

CALIFORNIA  AND  ILLINOIS 


CALIFORNIA/  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE  •  BURBANK  DAILY 
REVIEW  •  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS  •  GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  •  MONROVIA  NEWS-POST  •  SAN  PEDRO 
NEWS-PILOT  •  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 

SERVING  AND  SELLING  THESE  MARKETS;  SAN  DIEGO  •  ALHAMBRA  •  SAN  GABRIEL  •  MONTEREY  PARK  •  BURBANK 
CULVER  CITY  •  GLENDALE  •  MONROVIA  •  ARCADIA  •  DUARTE  •  SAN  PEDRO  •  WILMINGTON  •  VENICE  •  HERMOSA 
BEACH  •  REDONDO  BEACH  ‘MANHATTAN  BEACH  •  PALOS  VERDES  •  TORRANCE  -  EL  SEGUNDO 

ILLINOIS/  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS  •  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 
ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 

SERVING  AND  SELLING  THESE  MARKETS:  AURORA  •  ELGIN  •  JOLIET  •  SPRINGFIELD 
TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  487,862.  Daily  Morning  and  Evening/ ABC/ 3-31-60 


“The  Ring 


of  Truth” 


Coplcif  Neuispa|2e4S 


Served  by  The  Copley  Weshington  Bureey  end  The  Copley  Newt  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-NOLLIOAY  CO..  INC. 


NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCtATESf 


As  the  3338th  issue  of  The  American  Weekly  goes  ti^e 


The  American  Weekly  is  now  in  its  65th  j-ear! 

And,  while  this  3,33.Sth  issue  goes  to  press,  our  sights  are  focused 
on  the  active  future  ahead — a  future  that  will  continue  the  rich 
traditions  of  editorial  leadership  that  have  made  The  American 
Weekly  the  Best  Read  Srmday  Magazine! 

Indeed,  the^  future  will  lx*  a  prime  ingredient  of  The  American 
Weekly’s  editorial  policy.  As  a  ease  in  jx)int,  Ix'ginning  with  the 
.January  8th  issue,  a  dramatic  new  series  will  Ixj  iastituted:  The 
.\meriean  Weekly  Crj'.stal  Rail,  rejK)rting  the  events  of  the  future, 
to<lay.  Every  single  issue  during  this  65th  .\nniversary  Year  will 
carry  an  .\merican  Weekly  Crystal  Rail  feature. 

The  “Cry.stal  Rail”  .series  will  focus  not  so  much  on  the  distant 
future  as  on  the  tlecade  ahead — the  future  most  readers  will  live 
to  realize.  Amazing  things  are  liappening  right  now  in  the 
laboratories  and  on  the  drawing  boards  of  scientists  and  engineers 
— things  which  forecast  dramatic  changes  in  our  lives.  Wholly 
new  concepts  of  housing,  of  trans|X)rtation,  of  nutrition,  of 
health,  education  and  communications  are  under  development. 
The  .Vmerican  Weekly  will  capture  the  excitement  of  these 
developments  with  articles  by  top  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields — men  and  women  who  will  become  members  of  The 
.\merican  Weekly’s  Anniversary  Board  of  Experts  on  the  future. 


The  “Crystal  Ball”  series  has  lx*en  ])lanne<l  in  celebration  of  the 
6.5th  .Vnniversary  Year- of  The  .\merican  Weekly.  It  will  be  an 
important  milestone  in  the  publishing  field.  It  will  also  have 
great  significance  to  all  men  and  women  eoncerned  with  the 
selling  of  products  and  services.  For,  The  American  Weekly’s 
“Cr5-stal  Rail”  will  be  a  vital  editorial  ‘first’  that  will  surely 
create  a  vast  new  audience  jx)tential  for  advertisers  searching  for 
a  dynamic  medium  with  which  to  capitalize  on  tomorrow  to<lay. 

-Vnother  first  is  a  historic  and  exceptionally  striking  photo- 
ix)rtrait  of  the  new  President  and  First  I..ady  by  Karsh,  the  most 
famous  |X)rtrait  photographer  in  the  world.  Tliis  new  full-color 
iwrtrait  of  the  Kennedys  will  af)pear  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
January  15th  i.ssue  of  The  American  Weekly.  A  fine  art  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  this  photo-|X)rtrait  will  lx?  made  available  to  American 
Weekly  readers  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis  for  one  dollar, 
to  cover  printing  and  mailing  costs. 

The  .Vmerican  Weekly  gets  action  lx?cause  it  speaks  in  tenns 
jx'ople  understand  about  things  that  concern  them  mast.  It  is 
the  pipeline  to  the  heart  of  America — concentrating  85%  of  its 
circulation  in  the  rich,  decision-making  "A”  markets  and 
contiguous  counties. 
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Represented  Nationally  By 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO 


AFA  Sells  Self 
In  Ad  Series 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  will  launch  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  January  to  gain  under¬ 
standing  and  support  of  its 
many  activities  and  services  by 
the  nation’s  advertising  practi¬ 
tioners. 

Theme  of  the  five-ad  series 
to  run  in  the  advertising  trade 
press  is  “Advertising  Speaks 
for  Itself.” 

The  series  was  prepared  by 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  under 
the  supervision  of  Donald  D. 
Hoover,  head  of  Eastern  Op¬ 
erations. 

Separate  ads  within  the 
series  will  relate  the  major  ser\’- 
ices  provided  by  AFA  and  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
W  est. 

AFA  and  A  AW  team  to  pro¬ 
mote  honesty  in  advertising, 
sponsor  advertising  clubs  and 
clinics,  inform  advertisers  of 
affairs  in  Washington,  educate 
youth  in  the  principles  of  sound 
advertising  and  provide  school¬ 
ing  for  advertising  executives. 

.According  to  C.  James  Proud, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  AF.\,  “The  Federation  has 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  its 
vital  purpo.se  is  not  altogether 
understood  by  the  trade  itself. 

“Our  new  campaign,  part  of 
the  Ad  Year  Program,  will 
bring  to  the  practitioners  of  ad¬ 
vertising  a  full  understanding  of 
our  many  activities.  We  hope  in 
this  way  to  gain  wider  support 
and  at  the  same  time  make 
available  our  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  new  members,”  Mr. 
Proud  said. 

“AFA  and  AAW  are  the  only 
organizations  in  the  countrj' 
which  represents  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  media  groups  and 
suppliers.  We  don’t  pretend  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  interests 
of  these  groups  but  we  do  speak 
for  and  in  defense  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  advertising  at  all 
times,”  he  said. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

SELL 

DELAWARE 

. . .  .America's  only 
single  state  market! 
$4,790  per  family  retail 
sales— second  highest 
in  the  nation ! 

Confoct:  Story,  Brooks  &  FMoy, 
Inc.  or  News-Joumol  Popert, 
WUmiogton,  Doloworo 


New  AANR  Symbol 
Offered  Members 

Chicago 

\  new  symbol  for  American 
.\ssociation  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives’  members  to  use  on 
their  letter-heads,  envelopes  and 
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on  all  promotional  material,  in¬ 
cluding  trade  paper  advertising, 
is  now  available,  according  to 
Thomas  A.  Binding,  AANR 
president. 

Designed  by  James  S.  Mc- 
.\nulty  of  Allen-Klapp.  Co.,  the 
new  symbol  will  also  be  used  on 
.4.4NR  printed  promotions  and 


presentations.  “As  an  \ANR 
member,  any  firm  is  entitled  to 
use  this  symbol  wherever  .ippro- 
priate,”  explained  Mr.  .Sinding. 

“The  velox  print  can  l)e  re¬ 
duced  or  enlarge<l  to  any  -.ize  by 
your  printer,”  he  .said.  “Your 
printer  .should  be  instructed  to 
use  a  light  benday  on  the  econd 
‘A’  and  the  ‘N’.  The  velox  print 
is  available  at  a  cost  of  $2.00. 
All  orders  should  be  placed  with 
James  McAnulty  of  Allen-Klapp 
Co.,  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1,  Ill.  It  is  hope<l  that  over 
a  period  of  time  this  .4ANR 
symbol  will  l)ecome  well  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  publi.shing 
and  advertising  business. 


To  Larjrer  Office 

Chicago 

Publishers’  Employment 
Agency,  specializing  in  supply¬ 
ing  personnel  for  the  publishing, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
field,  has  moved  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  154  E.  Erie  St.,  John  H. 
Reardon,  formerly  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  is  president  of  the 
employment  agency. 


Bo  A  Pitch  Weighs  Merits 
Of  Newspapers,  Magazines 


Newspapers’  advantages  over 
regional  magazine  “buys,”  in 
terms  of  costs,  coverage,  pene¬ 
tration,  reader  acceptance,  and 
other  factors,  are  analyzed  in 
detail  in  a  new  presentation  just 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Designed  for  showing  by  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  to  regional 
advertisers,  the  easel  presenta¬ 
tion  is  titled,  “The  Regional  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  Puzzle  .  .  .  What  Kind 
of  Advertising  Should  I  Use?” 

On  the  question  of  cost,  the 
new  study  points  out  that  maga¬ 
zine  advertisers  “pay  substan¬ 
tial  premiums  for  partial  cir¬ 
culation,”  while  newspapers 
“charge  no  premium  for  tailor¬ 
ing  their  coverage  to  fit  almost 
exactly  any  mailing  area.” 

A  feature  of  the  presentation 
is  the  full-color  reproduction  of 
maps  of  the  U.  S.  showing  the 
family  coverage  provided  by 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  comparison  with  the 
coverage  of  three  major  national 
magazines. 

Tailored  (k>verage 

Even  with  regional  magazine 
buys,  the  presentation  points 
out,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
advertiser  to  tailor  the  coverage 
to  his  distribution,  as  he  can 
with  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Bureau  has  also  issued 


a  revised  edition  of  “Magazine 
Circulation  by  Counties,”  with 
a  newly-added  supplement  show¬ 
ing  state  and  regional  analyses 
of  the  data. 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  I 
editions,  the  widely-used  statis-  | 
tical  study  has  been  published  in 
four  regional  volumes:  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic; 
East  North  Central  and  West 
North  Central;  South  Atlantic, 
East  South  Central  and  West 
South  Central ;  and  Mountain 
and  Pacific. 

14  Magazines 

The  books  show,  for  every  one 
of  the  3,072  counties  in  conti¬ 
nental  U.  S.,  the  county’s  family 
population  and  the  circulation 
of  each  of  these  14  magazines: 
American  Home,  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing,  Holiday,  Life,  Look,  Mc¬ 
Call’s,  Newsweek,  Parents’, 
Reader’s  Digest,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Time,  Tr~ue  Story, 
and  Vogue.  State  totals,  with¬ 
out  county  breakdowns,  are 
shown  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Circulation  statistics  are  the 
most  recent  available  for  each 
of  the  magazines. 

Copies  of  the  studies  are 
available  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  on  request,  from  the 
Bureau’s  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 
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ROtIRT  A  COOPIR  GfNERAl  MANAGER 
401  N  MA8ASH  CHICAGO  II  lUINOIS  WHI1 


NOW  MEET 


ANP  L-IKE-  Yoc/f 
<ERMrr  POeSN'T  MIHP 
Your  nos-ipjg  into 

UPE, ANP  HOPE>  THAT 
WHAT  HE  hag  LEARNEP 
MIGHT  TEACH  YOU  HOW 
TO  COPE  WITH  UVING 
IN  THIG  PRENZIEO 

atomic  age  1 
V* 


KEfCMiTmHEICMiT  IG  ANY  OP  L)G  WHO 

PKEAMT  about  chucking  IT  AU-  ANP  WINDING  UP 
GEReNEUY  ALONE  IN  A  CAVE.  HE  CRAVEG  THE 
GItAPUE  HEE  away  PR.OM  THE  HUGTLE  ANP 
SUGTUE  OF  ZCrti  CENTPRY  LIVING,  ONLY  TO  PINO 
HiG>  friyacy  invadep  by  people  like  . . . 

tHe  f Aug^MAN ; 

\  THE  GALE^MAN  IG  the  MAN  WITH  \  / 
•  A  MIGGion-TO  GELU  kermit 
,  ^  laborgaving  peyiceg  that  n 

W^S:  v  WOULD  MAKE  <ERMIT  WORK  /  / 

A|B  \  LIKE  A  DOG  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  -4; 

BARN  ENOUGH  TO  APRoRP  THEM . 


..AND  LUCE  THE 

T/IX  COLbECTOft; 

kermit  hag  no  VIGIBLE 
TAKABUE  INCOME,  REOUiREG 
NO  HELP  FROM  HlG 

Government- ALL 

OF  WHICH  GENPG 
THE  TAK  DEPT.  INTO  'B  i 
A  FRENZY  OP  ,(■-  I 

CONFUGION  trying A 
To  FIGURE  OUT  //I^V 
UNDER  WHAT 
HEADING  KERMIT  y 

FiTG  !  ,  ^  T 


KftXMlT  tHEllEfCMiT  DOESN'T  ACTOAtLY  HATE 

PEopue  -  he  merely  wantg  them  tc>  let  him 
ALONE.  THAT'G  WHY  HE  LiYEGiNACAVe 
GEEKING  PEACE  ANP  GOLITUDE  .  BoT  THE 
WORUP  AROUND  HIM  IG  FULL  OF 
'  PEOPLE  LIKE  ... 

/  N  ^OViMAU—  , 

■*'  \  CTHE  HERMIT  N&HT  POOR)  vVHO  1 

A.  ,  WONT  LET  HIM  ALONE  .NORMAN  I**  A 
^  ^mL  \  Joiner.  HiG  HEART  ign'T  really 
in  .  IN  hermiting.he'g  Fickle, 

'.TROUBLED  AND  CONPUGep.WPe  TO 
HiMIGN'T  A  challenge -|TG 
AN  obgtaclE  coorge  / 


..AND  people  like 

^XXBRRA.*. 

THE  SIRL  WHO  cant 

ondergtanp  why  any  ^ 
PEP-ELOOPED  male 
COULD  PREFER 
LONE  contemplation 
■CoCONJUSAU  LOVE, 

tCefCMIT  IG-  her  Y^^-' 
TARGET  and  her  /;/( 
ARGENAU  I^  I 

3&-ZH-36.  (M 


•  •AND 

f  ENlMOKe  ANP 

CAREFUUY  RAlGED  KlDG 
yOHO  HAVE  BEEN  GPARED 
THE  rod  only  to  discover 
that  at  a  ^ery  early  age- 

they  can  OuT-THiNR., 

cx;t-plot  and 

OUT-TORT  URE  PEOPLE 
four  timeG 
theiRage. 


Build  regular  readership  with  Kermit.  Order  now! 


mwi 

M 

Wm 

‘Auto  Row’  Campaign 
Mats  Sent  To  Papers 

The  nation’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  will  receive  three  ad 
mats  to  help  them  sell  space  to 
local  automobile  dealers,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  James 
W.  Gavagan,  vehicle  marketing 
manager  of  the  Snhirday  Eve- 
nhiff  Post. 

The  mats,  140  lines  on  eight 
columns,  are  in  support  of  the 
magazine’s  “Happy  New  Car 
Year”  Automobile  Row  cam¬ 
paign  which  breaks  in  its  Jan. 
7  issue  with  a  five-page,  full- 
color  spectacular. 

The  special  mailing  to  news¬ 
papers  is  also  going  out  to  39,- 
000  franchised  new  car  dealers. 
The  dealer  kits  contain  the  same 
three  ads.  Many  local  dealers 
will  be  awaiting  the  solicitation 


by  newspapers,  according  to  Mr. 
Gavagan. 

The  establishment  of  a  new 
and  specialized  Automotive 
Service  Industry  “Task  Group”, 
comprised  of  advertising  and 
marketing  personnel  of  Sateve- 
ix)st  was  also  announced  by 
Jesse  L.  Ballew,  the  magazine’s 
marketing  manager. 

Objectives  of  the  new  automo¬ 
tive  ser\Mce  group  are  to  better 
understand  and  assist  manufac¬ 
turers  with  their  individual 
marketing  problems;  to  help 
dealers  capitalize  on  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising  expenditures 
through  better  utilization  of 
merchandising  and  promotional 
material,  and  to  implement  sales 
programs  through  more  special¬ 
ized  automotive  service  market¬ 
ing  techniques. 


Nov.  Linage  Up  7.3% 

In  New  England  Papers 

WoRCESTEai,  Mass. 

November  ad  linage  for  65 
New  England  dailies  was  up 
7.3 'c  over  November  of  1959, 
according  to  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
here.  Retail  linage  was  up  5.2%; 
Classified  was  up  4.1%;  and 
General  showevl  a  29.4%  gain. 

Afternoon  dailies  with  circul¬ 
ation  under  20,000  showed  the 
biggest  November  gains,  up 
11.1%  for  Local;  45.7%  for  Gen¬ 
eral.  The  large  gain  in  General 
linage  was  attributed  to  poli¬ 
tical  advertising  during  the  first 
week  of  November. 

For  the  year  to  date.  New 
England  papers  showed  a  gain 
in  total  ad  linage  of  4.5%.  Local 
was  up  4.8% ;  Classified,  up 
6.8%f.  General  was  down  1%. 


Battle  Creek  E&N 
Offers  Diseoimts 

Battle  Creek,  .Mich. 

The  Enquirer  &  News  iias  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  rate  structure 
for  advertisers  in  the  national 
field  effective  Jan.  1. 

The  new  program  involves 
discounts  on  both  bulk  space  and 
frequency  of  insertion  sched¬ 
ules.  Discounts  of  5%  and  10% 
are  given  for  5,000  and  25,000 
line  bulk  contracts  respectively. 
Discounts  range  from  2%,  to 
23'%  and  are  offered  for  users 
of  50-line  to  a  full-page  on  13, 
26,  39,  or  52  time  basi.«  within 
one  year’s  time. 

In  addition  to  the  riiscount 
rates,  the  Enquirer  &  News  re¬ 
cently  maintained  a  new  basis 
of  color  premiums  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  flat  rate  base  for  one,  two 
or  three  color  ads  of  1,000  lines 


TULSn 

a  growing  market  •  .  .  a  BUYINQ  market 


TULSA — Center  of  the  Magic  Empire — 
goined  41.5%  in  population  in  the  lost  dec¬ 
ade  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  TEN  FASTEST  GROW¬ 
ING  CITIES  IN  THE  U.S.  .  .  .  and  rotes  in 
the  TOP  FIFTY  markets  in  America.  The 
Magic  Empire  (Eastern  Oklahoma,  Southeast 
Kansas,  Southwest  Missouri  and  Northwest 
Arkansas)  accounts  for  more  dollar  volume 
than  the  rest  of  Oklahoma  combined.  So 
SELL — where  people  BUY — use  the  media 
that  completely  covers  this  rich  top-ranking 
market!  The  "Oil  Capital"  Newspapers — 


The  TULSA  WORLD 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


^  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE^ 


EVENING 


Earl  Hanler  Heatls 
StaiidarclH.  Praclires 

Earl  Harder,  manager  of 
traffic  for  WNBC  and  \VNBC- 
TV,  has  been  named  to  the  new¬ 
ly-created  post  of  director  of 
continuity  acceptance  and  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices  for  WNBC 
and  WNBC-TV,  effective  Jan.  1. 
He  will  report  directly  to  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Davidson,  NBC  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  WNBC  and  WNBC-TV. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Harder 
will  be  responsible  for  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  all  commercial  copy, 
programs  and  feature  films  on 
the  local  stations. 

Mr.  Harder  has  been  traffic 
manager  for  WNBC  and 
WNBC-TV  since  1948.  Since 
joining  NBC  as  a  member  of 
the  Guest  Relations  Department 
in  1930,  he  has  served  as  stage 
manager  for  the  road  tours  of 
the  Toscanini  -  conducted  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra;  supervi¬ 
sor  of  the  NBC  Broadcast  'Ticket 
Division;  and  manager  of  traffic 
for  NBC’s  International  Div. 


Daily  Adopts  C-I-D 

The  yViscotusiri  Rapids  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  which  has  been  offering 
national  advertisers  space  on 
the  same  basis  as  local  adv'er- 
tising  rates  since  1957,  has 
adopted  the  Continuity-Impact- 
Discount  plan. 

• 

Ad  Rates  Revised 

The  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times 
&  Alleqanian  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  revision  in  its 
national  ad  rates  in  12  years, 
effective  March  1.  The  new  rate 
card  features  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  volume  and  frequency  dis¬ 
count  structure  as  opposed  to 
the  former  flat  rate. 


ReprsMnted  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Co.,  Offices  in  Principal  U.S. A.  Cities  the  former  flat  rate. 
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son  Wtweon  advertising  is  and 

Afjs-  p'ntf*  must  l)e  very  close,  according  to 

^  Mr.  Moss. 

{C  utinurd  from  imge  19)  The  mats  of  the  ads  as  pre- 

—  paretl  in  New  York  are  sent  to 

trip  to  Bermuda  for  two.  store  managers  four  to  five  days 

l)efore  the  Thursday  date  of 

(iartuon  Ads  publication.  The  manager  re¬ 

in  advance  of  a  store  opening 

usually  on  Thursday,  news-  addition  to  .selling  mer- 

paper^■  are  saturated  with  a  ‘'handise,  .Mr.  .Moss  gets  institu- 
series  of  cartoon  ads.  Examples:  advertising 

cartoon  illustration  of  a  deter-  educate  the  public  to  the  ad- 
tnineii  housewife  with  a  rolling  vantages  of  trading  at  their 
pin  in  hand.  Caption:  “Noliody  Shopper’s  Fair, 

can  stop  me  .  .  .  I’m  going  to  Just  as  in  newspapers,  .Mr. 
Shopper’s  Fair  (Opening  Thurs-  '^oss  and  .Mr.  Guzy  strive  for 
day)."  A  race  track  enthusiast  saturation  in  radio.  The  owner 
fretting  it  straight  from  the  of  the  Bridgeport  station,  WICC, 
horse’s  mouth.  Caption :  . . .  “hut  complained  that  he  was  re- 

1  can’t  race  Thursday — going  to  ceiving  protests  from  listeners 
the  opening  of  SHOPPER’S  who  said  they  were  tired  of 
fair.”  hearing  a  radio  jingle. 

"In  my  approach  to  adver-  “How  many  letters  have  you 
tising,  I  consider  the  initial  im-  received?”  .Mr.  Guzy  asked.  He 
pact  as  most  important,”  Mr.  was  told  100. 

.Moss  explained.  “You  must  let  _ 

the  buying  public  know  that  a 
new  store  is  opening  and  is 
ready  to  serve  them.  Our  aim, 
therefore,  is  for  saturation  with¬ 
in  a  week  of  the  opening  day.” 

Thus  when  the  store  opened 
in  Houston,  an  eight-page  .sec¬ 
tion  was  liought  for  distribution 
with  the  Chronicle,  Preim  and 
Post.  It  was  also  distributed  by 
hand  to  all  homes  within  a  15- 
mile  radius  of  the  .store — to  a 
total  of  225,000  homes.  Satura¬ 
tion  spots  were  also  bought  on 
TV  and  radio.  In  TV  and  radio, 
however,  in  the  advance  spots  no  Pill  PC 

effort  was  made  to  sell  individual  KULCO 

items.  That  was  reserved  for  the  .  . 

opening  newspaper  ads.  ^’’y  uaiiy  i 

may  submit 

•Same  .Style  Ads  which  may  h 

^  ,  a  series  abou 

The  introductory  newspaper  These 

ads  and  those  that  follow  have  dedications, 

the  same  style  and  appearance.  conventions 

Mr  Moss  is  convinced  that  if  he  features  y 

leu  out  his  1oj:o,  people  would 
still  know  what  store  was  adver- 
tising.  The  entry  mi 

“Rut  w’hat  is  most  important  "*il*t 

is  having  the  right  merchandise  i 

at  the  right  price  at  the  right  1"'“^ . 

time,  and  keeping  faith  with  ter  stating  th 

your  customers,”  he  said.  ment. 

To  accomplish  this  objective, 

.Mr.  Moss  holds  weekly  meetings  Entries  beco 

with  the  merchandising  depart-  the  AOA. 

ment,  headed  by  Sidney  Mangle,  print  winnir 

vicepresident.  Four  to  six  weeks  publications, 

in  advance  of  the  date  set  for  implicit  in  e 

advertising  the  merchandise  to 
be  advertised  is  selected.  Entries  musi 

What  determines  the  selection  February  If 

is  what  is  in  the  market,  what 
happened  during  the  previous 
year,  and  also,  of  course,  what 
happens  to  be  moving  well  at  the 
time.  Given  the  expected  mer-  Blair  Justice 

chandise  for  advertising,  Mr.  George  Gets 

Moss’  staff  prepares  copy  and  Geor9e  Staa 

illustration.  Three  weeks  before  Brian  DufF,  C 

the  ads  are  scheduled  to  run, 
another  check  is  made  with  the 
merchandising  department.  Liai-  _ 
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“Let  me  know  when  you  get 
200  and  I’ll  buy  some  more  spot 
time  for  the  same  song,”  he 
replied. 

Mr.  Moss  relates  the  TV  and 
radio  commercials  such  as  this 
institutional  jingle  to  his  print 
advertising.  He  has  kids  calling 
out  “Hi,  Dad,  what  does  the 
word  discount  mean?”  Father 
replies:  “It  means  everything 
is  cheaper  at  Shopper’s  Fair.” 

Although  he  believes  he  has  a 
formula  that  works  in  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  .Moss  takes  nothing 
for  granted.  Surveys  are  made 
twice  a  year  in  all  stores  to 
check  with  the  public  what  they 
like  and  dislike  in  Shopper’s 
Fair  ads,  and  in  what  medium 
they  saw,  or  heard  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  brought  them  into  the 
store. 

“Through  these  surveys  we 
learn  the  type  of  people  to  whom 
we  advertise.  We  are  also  given 


a  clear  indication  of  which 
medium  is  strongest  for  us,”  Mr. 
Moss  said.  “We  know  that  in 
general  our  customer-strength 
lies  in  skilled  and  unskilled 
lal)or,  rather  than  professional 
people  or  the  clerical  class — blue 
rather  than  white  collar.” 

“Greatest  changes  in  media 
are  made  in  our  use  of  radio 
and  TV  as  a  result  of  these  sur¬ 
veys.  One  station  stands  up 
better  than  another,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Newspai)ers  have  fared 
very  well  in  these  surveys. 
People  generally  consider  what 
they  read  in  newspapers  to  be 
honest  and  reliable.” 

Both  surveys  are  conducted 
by  Lawrence  Eldridge,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  psychologist  on  the 
store’s  staff. 

Mr.  Moss  began  his  career 
with  the  old  Lord  &  Thomas 
advertising  agency,  now  Foote 
Cone  &  Belding. 


Fourth  Annual  Competition 
Announced  for  Stories 
About  Osteopathy 


RULES 


Any  daily  or  weekly  writer 
may  submit  up  to  five  entries, 
which  may  be  single  stories  or 
a  series  about  osteopathic  sub¬ 
jects.  These  might  be  hospital 
dedications,  college  programs, 
conventions,  speeches,  research 
or  features  about  doctors. 

The  entry  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1960.  Clippings  on 
white  paper  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  be  sent  with  a  let¬ 
ter  stating  the  author’s  employ¬ 
ment. 

Entries  become  the  property  of 
the  AOA.  Permission  to  re¬ 
print  winning  entries  in  AOA 
publications,  with  credit,  is 
implicit  in  entry. 

Entries  must  be  mailed  before 
February  16. 


The  American  Osteopathic  Association 
announces  its  fourth  annual  presentation 
of  three  $100  awards  for  outstanding 
newspaper  stories  about  osteopathy. 


Entries  should  be  sent  to: 

Newspaper  Story  Competition 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATRIC  ASSOCIATION 

2 1 2  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 


PREVIOUS  WINNERS 


Blair  Justice,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
George  Getze,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
George  Staab,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Brian  DufF.  Copley  News  Service 


Conwell  Carlson  Kansas  City  Star 
Merle  Oliver,  Detroit  News 
Note  Hasettine,  Washington  Post 
Betty  Kohlmon,  Tampa  Tribune 


Nov.  Linage 
Off  1.1%;  Up 
1.4%  for  Year 


Total  newspaper  linage  for 
November  as  measured  in  52 
cities  by  Media  Records  hit 
256,624,666  lines,  down  1.1% 
from  the  259,508,865-line  total 
of  Nov’ember  1959.  For  the  year 
to  date,  total  linage  was  up 
1.4%,  or  35,603,320  lines  over 
the  2,614,290,206  lines  scored 
during  11  months  of  1959. 

Gains  were  registered  in  No¬ 
vember  by  the  following  classi¬ 
fications:  Display,  0.4%;  Gen¬ 
eral,  3.6%;  Automotive,  34.8%; 
and  Financial,  1.3%.  Classified, 
Retail,  and  Department  Store 
classifications  were  down  6.3% ; 
2.5% ;  and  4%  respectively. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


NOVEMBEIR  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  A  FTTBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaaoreaienta) 


1940 

1959 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-*  _ 

.  2,555,525 

2,303,819 

§B*acon  Journal-S  ... 

.  1,041,171 

1,332,743 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,594,494 

3,434,582 

ALBANY. 

,  N.  Y. 

”Knickerbocker-News- 

e  1,519,975 

1,438.378 

Timet  Union-m  . 

..  1,314,005 

1,373,058 

•Timet  Union-S  . . 

. .  583,528 

772,434 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3.419.508 

3,783,870 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included: 

Knicker- 

bocker  News-e  1940—1,519,975  (  253,535). 

1959-1,438,378  (  245,483). 

ALBUOUEROUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,440,147 

1,484,725 

IJournal-S  . 

. .  442,599 

427,743 

Tribun*-e  . 

..  1,447,444 

1,488,374 

Grand  Total . 

..  3,750,212 

3,400,842 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

.  1,705,702 

1,549,544 

Journal-e  . 

..  2,499,741 

2,384,478 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  . 

. .  1,114,804 

1,348,202 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  5,320,249 

5,302,224 

ATLANTIC, 

CITY,  N.  J, 

Prett-m  . 

. .  902,799 

845,170 

••Press-S  . 

. .  224,998 

294,119 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,129,797 

1,141,289 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  . 

..  545,243 

744,887 

News-Post-e  . 

..  1,485,888 

1,458,451 

Sun-m  . 

..  1,340,243 

1,203,928 

Sun-e  . 

..  2,494,492 

2,155,542 

(Sun-S  . . . 

..  1,457,497 

1,782,734 

Grand  Total . 

..  7,545,583 

7,345.542 

BANGOR,  ME. 

New$-m  . 

885,423 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

..  1,542,439 

1,382,523 

§Pr*ss-S  . 

355,804 

492,274 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

722,247 

389,435 

Grand  Total . 

2,420,512 

2,244,434 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

. . .  944, 145 

930,707 

News-e 

1,938,034 

1.744,447 

(News-S . 

.  852,210 

1,073,194 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,734,389 

3,750,370 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  News-e 

1940—1,938,034  (44,439).  1959—1,744.447  (23.- 

250). 

BOISE. 

IDAHO 

Statesman-m  . 

...  849,174 

924,037 

••Statesman-S  . 

...  195,142 

245  918 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,044,334 

1,191,955 

NOTE:  Statesman 

Morn,  and 

Eva.  sold 

Total  Advertising 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  ...  .2 
Display 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  . . . .  1 
Classified 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
Retail 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  . . . .  1 
Department  Store 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
General 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
.Automotive 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  .... 
Financial 

November  . 

October  . 

Year  to  date  .... 


256,624,666 

265,797,848 

,649,893,526 

200,999,068 

202,363,716 

,962,941,188 

55,625,598 

63,434,132 

686,952,338 

149,389,978 

144,166,368 

,435,724,455 

56,606,625 

52,260,739 

512,650,087 

34,118,681 

36,341,376 

320,891,200 

13,147,875 

17,012,053 

156,701,344 

4,342,534 

4,843,919 

49,624,189 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


American-*  .  711,702  507,382 

R*cord-m  .  795,413  590,584 

•Advertiser-S  .  328,417  338,484 

Globe-e  .  1,781,122  1,123,905 

Globe-m  .  1,408,539  1,024,407 

§Glob*-S  .  1,333,749  1,309,207 

H*rald-m  .  1,514,253  1,194,023 

fHerald-S  .  1,297,238  1,272,943 

Traveier-e  .  1,754,522  1,132,825 

Grand  Total  . 11,128,955  8,495,742 

NOTE;  Strike  all  papers  Nov.  4,  1959 
(except  Record  Nov.  7).  Resumed  Nov.  14 
—Globe  and  Herald.  Others  Nov.  IS.  1959. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,278,241  1,204,427 

§*Courier  Express-S  ...  1,025,283  1,340,948 

(Evening  News-e  .  2,494,404  2,323.314 

Grand  Total  .  4,799,948  4,888,889 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  1,370,379  1,195,014 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . .  1,073,328  1,055,398 

Gaiette-m  . 1,123,293  1,124,788 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  .  304,058  459,594 

Grand  Total  .  2,502,479  2,441,782 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

’News-e  .  1,052,310  928,540 

Obs*rver-m  .  1,544,452  1,521,873 

tObs*rver-S  557,924  745,259 

Grand  Total  .  3,174,884  3,195,492 


Tribune-m  _ 

Tribune-5 
(Daily  News-e 
Amcrican-e 
*American-S 
Sun-Times-m  . 
§Sun.Times-S 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


%  of  E&P 
1959  Index 


259,508,865 

271,254,540 

2,614,290,206 

200,126,807 

206,474,374 

1,938,132,328 

59,382,058 

64,780,166 

676,157,878 

153,157,953 

144,882,350 

1,405,595,926 

58,970,633 

52,280,908 

510,580,516 

32,926,502 

38,402,998 

337,047,390 

9,756,682 

18,409,299 

145,769,661 

4,285,670 

4,779,727 

49,719,351 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,784,755  1.425,772 

§Fr**  Pr*ss-S  .  509,310  788  912 

N*ws-e  .  2.814.303  2.3I3!044 

(*N*ws-S  .  1,174,311  1,400,452 

Times.*  .  244,339  1.008,332 

Times-S  .  71,292  441,424 

Grand  Total  .  4,422,310  7  378.334 

Part  run  adv.  included:  Free  Pr*u-m 
1940—1,784,755  (193.747).  Free  Press-S  1940 
—509,310  (42,201);  1959^788.912  (201,418) 

News-*  1940—2,814,303  (133,818).  N*ws-S 

1940—1,174,311  (19.433).  Tlmas-e  1940- 

244,339  (14,928). 

NOTE;  Times  last  publication  N-;vemb*r 
4,  1940. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  851,418  714.714 

News-Tribune-m  .  713,925  585.034 

News-Tribune-S  .  451,482  504.884 

Grand  Total .  2,014,825  1.804.434 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Adv*rtiser-m  .  358,421  334.255 

Star  Gaiette-e  .  948,814  893.882 

••T*l*gram-S .  272,220  379,248 

Grand  Total .  1,579,455  1,409,405 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Tim*s-m  .  1,394,345  1,345,039 

•Tim*s-S  .  422,774  570,094 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,452,792  1,473,354 

Grand  Total .  3,271,933  3,408,489 

ERIE,  PA. 

N*ws-m  .  1,118,550  1,079,574 

Times-*  .  1,393,353  1.325,399 

§Tim*s-N*ws-S  .  387,033  544,071 

Grand  Total  .  2,898,934  2,971,044 


EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-*  .  1,223,352 

’’Register  Guard-S _  278,238 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

’1940  1959 

Plain  Deal*r-m  .  2,717,258  2,452,047 

(•Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,894,977  2,272,413 

Press  and  News-e  3,012,233  2.743.742 

News-e  ....  .  790,191 

Grand  Total  .  7,424,448  8,258,433 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Press  and 
News*  1940  -  3,012,233  (  58.142).  Press-e 

1959—2,743,742  (113,833). 

(•)  The  Press  and  News  merged  effective 
January  25,  1940. 


Dispatch-e  . 

Dispatch-S  . 

Citiian-e  . 

Citii*n-S  . 

Citii*n-Journal-m 
Ohio  State  Journal-m 
Star-w  . 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1940  ’1959 

.  2,321,559  1,978,044 

.  1,222,035  1,443,408 

.  155,844 


...  3.345.943  3,404,444 
...  1,807,422  2,144,205 
.  2,008,544  2,041,004 
848,548  978,514 

.  341,004  424,480 

1,393,084  1.429.830 
444,153  814,504 


Grand  Total  10,448,940  11,237,207 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1940 — 
3,345,943  (494,524);  1,807,422  (820,498);  341, - 
004  (207,284).  1959—3.404,444  (552.081);  2.- 
144,205  (1,110,574);  424.480  (297,040). 


only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  it  shown. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Enquirer-m  .  2,424,840  2,185,135  Regist*r-m  .  909,574 

(•Enquirer-S  .  1,441,584  1,920,139  Tribune-*  .  1,079,254 

Post  8  Times-Star-e  2,305,924  2,070,878  (Regi$ter-S  .  573,489 


Grand  Total  .  4,584,414  4,744.538 

NOTE:  (’)  Citizen  ceased  publication 
Nov.  8,  ISS9.  Ohio  State  Journal  ceased 
publication  Nov.  7,  1959.  Citizen-Journal's 
first  publication  Nov.  9.  1959. 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,209,423  2,114,450 

(News-S  .  741,194  873,544 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,419,840  2,221,483 

’Times  Herald-S  .  707,350  844,884 

Grand  Total  .  4,077,807  4,054,543 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times 
Herald-e  1940—2,419,840  (  30,387).  1959— 

2,221,483  (  29,422). 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-H*rald-m  .  1,920,443  1,825,791 

News-*  .  2,234,104  2,148.374 

§News-S  .  798,300  1,049,875 

Grand  Total  .  4,955,047  5,024,040 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1,857,048  1.705.858 
i’Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  459,548  544,257 

Post-*  .  2,291,314  2,147,073 

(Post-S  .  844,440  1,158,043 

Grand  Total  .  5,454,392  5,555,251 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


4.194,370  4,174,152 


Grand  Total  .  1,501,590 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

’’Herald  News-e .  1,158,415  1,113,410 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ...  1,321,948  1,151,484 

iJournal  Gazette-S  _  538,004  704,391 

’News  Sentinel-* .  1,937,53}  1,417,270 

Grand  Total  .  3,797,487  3,473,145 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  973,742  931,343 

Star-T*l*gram-e  .  1,924,434  1,818,431 

§Star.Tel*gram-S  .  444,879  970,335 

Press-*  .  515,219  595,308 

’Press-S  .  147.189  191,498 

Grand  Total  .  4,249,483  4,507,115 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,575,705  1,519,945 

§Be*-S  .  583,403  723,894 

Grand  Total .  2,159,108  2,243,841 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,557,282  1,278,420 

”Post-Tribune-S  .  388,344  438.344 

Grand  Total .  1,945,448  1,714,784 

GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  747,143  441,957 

NOTE;  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 

bination  with  Times  Evening,  Linage  of 
on*  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  it 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-*  .  2,354,434  2,132,416 

(Press-S  .  574,437  717,781 

Grand  Total .  2,931,073  2,850,197 

{Continued  on  page  32- A) 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or 
published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  November  1940  Linages: 
’Includes  18,448  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
’’Includes  29,545  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
(Includes  70.023  lines  THIS  WEEK, 
ilncludes  39,479  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  113,307  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Grand  Total  .  2,542,519  2,448.744  _ 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  January  7,  1961 


Fewer  calories 


same  nutrients 
for  woman 
6j  years 


For  the  maintenance  of  health  and  well-being  the  recom¬ 
mended  daily  dietary  allowances  for  “Women,  65  years,” 
is  lower  in  calorics,  yet  is  the  same  in  essential  nutrients 
as  for  younger  age  groups.  A  moderate  reduction  in 
dietary  fat  reduces  the  total  calories.  For  those  advising 
women  in  this  age  group  about  their  diet,  a  basic  cereal 
and  milk  breakfast  as  shown  in  the  chart  below  merits 
consideration.  Its  fat  content  of  10.9  gm.  provides  20 


per  cent  of  the  total  calories.  Thus  it  is  a  moderate  low-fat 
breakfast.  As  shown  in  the  chart  below,  it  provides  for 
‘‘Women,  65  years,”  and  for  younger  age  groups  about 
one-fourth  of  the  recommended  daily  dietary  allowances 
of  protein,  important  B  vitamins,  and  essential  minerals. 
The  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies  demonstrated  that  a  well- 
balanced,  moderate  low-fat  basic  cereal  and  milk  break¬ 
fast  was  nutritionally  e  fficient  for  the  young  and  old  alike. 


Keconnnended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances*  and  the  Nutritional  Contribution  of  a  Basic  Cereal 
and  M.ilk  iWoderate  Low-Fat  Breakfast 

Menu :  Orange  Juice — 4  oz. ; 

Cereal,  dry  weight — /  oz.; 

Whole  Milk — 4  oz.;  Sugar — /  teaspoon; 

Toast  (white,  enriched) — 2  slices; 

Butter — 5  gm.  (about  I  teaspoon); 

.  Nonfat  Milk — 8  oz. 


Nutrients 

Calories 

Protein 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin 

A 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 

equiv. 

Ascorbic 

Acid 

Totals  supplied  by 

Basic  Breakfast 

503 

20.9  gm. 

0.532  gm. 

2.7  mg. 

588  I.U. 

0.46  mg. 

0.80  mg. 

7.36  mg. 

65.5  mg. 

Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances — Women,  65 
Years  (58  kg.— 128  lb.) 

1800 

58  gm. 

0.8  gm. 

12  mg. 

5000  I.U. 

1 .0  mg. 

1 .5  mg. 

17  mg. 

70  mg. 

Percentage  Contributed 
by  Basic  Breakfast 

27.9% 

36.0% 

66.5% 

22.5% 

11.8% 

46.0% 

53.3% 

43.3% 

93.6% 

Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  Breakfast  Source  Book. 

Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1959. 

Food  (&  Nutrition  Bd.:  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances,  Revised  1958, 
.\ati.  Acad.  Sci, — Natl.  Re.\earch  Council  Publication  589,  1958. 

Watt,  B.  K.,  and  Merrill,  A.  I..:  Compo.dtion  of  Foods— Ran, 
Processed,  Prepared.  V.S.O.A.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  1950, 


*The  allowance  levels  are  intended  to  cover  individual  variations 
among  most  normal  persons  as  they  live  in  the  United  States  under 
usual  environmental  stresses.  Calorie  allowances  apply  to 
individuals  usually  engaged  in  moderate  physical  activity.  For 
office  workers  or  others  in  sedentary  occupations  they  are  excessive. 
Adiustments  must  be  made  for  variations  in  body  size,  age, 
physical  activity,  and  environmental  temperature. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


V 


The  new  Headliner*  Mark  II  and  improved  Headliner 
Mark  I  are  outstanding  examples  of  Goss  color  research 
paying  off  for  you.  Whether  your  needs  are  for  letterpress, 
offset  or  rotogravure,  Goss  has  the  press  to  fit  your  needs. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


^~co^ 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC.  i 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. . .  engineering,  service  I 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


A  walking  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  gained  from  working  with  every  size 
and  type  of  newspaper  operation.  That's  your 
Goss  man,  who  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the  new¬ 
est  ROP  color  developments,  techniques  and 
equipment  with  you. 


Invest  an  hour  with  a  Goss  man— the  finest, 
fastest  way  to  keep  abreast  of  what’s  new  in 
ROP  color.  Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  Goss  achievements  he’ll 
mention:  An  exclusive  new  inking  method  that 
gives  a  finer  pattern  ink  flow  and  better  quality 
reproduction.  New  innovations  that  enable 
color  changes  faster  than  you  can  lead  a  web. 
New,  easy,  speedy  operation.  New  color  decks 
that  give  you  maximum  flexibility. 


How  our  reorganization  aflFects  information  sources;  names, 
telephone  numbers  listed;  areas  of  supervision  defined. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (INDIANA) 

910  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  80,  Illinois  •  HArrison  7-9200 


This  is  the  parent  company.  It  concerns  itself  with  broad  management 
policy,  including  corporate  finance  and  co-ordination  of  its  affiliates. 


Director  of  Public  Relations . Don  Campbell 

Manager  of  Press  Relations . Vic  West 


THE  AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 

910  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  80,  Illinois  e  HArrison  7-9200 


American  Oil  Company  is  a  principal  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana).  It  manufactures,  transports,  and  markets  petroleum  products 
nationally  in  the  United  States.  It  also  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  com¬ 
panies  in  petroleum  research.  Product  and  price  information  and  refinery 
news  are  included  in  the  information  it  releases. 


Director  of  Public  Relations . James  M.  Patterson 

Manager  of  Information  Services . John  Canning 

Supervisor  of  Information  Services.. .  .Carl  H.  Adam 
Supervisor  of  Information  Services.  .Walton  M.  Rock 


Atlanta,  Go.,  John  L.  Humphreys. . .  .TRinity  5-1 
Baltimore,  Md.,  George M.  Glazier SArotogo 7-( 
Chicago,  III.,  Charles  W,  Gonsz.  .ANdover  3-: 
Des  Moines,  lo.,  N.  J.  Moreland. .  .CHerry  4-i 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Jerry  Vanek . KEnwood  8- 

Indionopolis,  Ind.,  Wm.  R.  Terrell.. WAbiut  4- 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Charles  F.  Hood.LOgan  1-‘ 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Victor  E.  Johnson.. Hilltop  4-1 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  W.  T.  Foreman  FRanklin  A- 


SALES  REGION  PUBLIC  REIATIONS  MANAGERS 

New  Orleans,  Lo.,  Allan  B.  Carleton.  .TUIane  3571 
New  York  City,  N.Y.,  H.  A.  Swanson  PLozo  2-0800 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  (ask  for  Mgr.)..0Avis  8-8466 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  T.  Mel  James. . .  .Volunteer  3-7820 

REFINERY  PRESS  CONTACTS 

Whiting,  Ind.,  Wm.  J.  Obermiller . 659-2700 

Texas  City,  Tex.,  Carl  I.  Huss . Wilson  5-231 1 

Sugar  Creek,  Mo.,  Wynne  D,  Jones .  Clifton  2-4800 


Wood  River,  III.,  Richard  F.  Judson.. Clinton  4-7351 

El  Dorado,  Ark.,  J.  L  Wylie . UNion  3-3171 

Mondon,  N.  D,,  Myron  0.  lorson . 535 

Salt  lake  City,  Utah,  (ask  for  Mgr.)..0Avis  8-8466 
Yorktown,  Va.,  W,  S.  Sedgwick,,.TWilight  8-54 1 1 

Neodesha,  Kan.,  Phil  E.  Moon . 237 

Casper,  Wyo.,  F.  E.  Mothews . 23-41220 

Baltimore,  Md.,  (ask  for  Mdnoger). .  .Elgin  5-2100 
Savannah,  Ga.  (ask  for  Manager).. AOoms  2-4196 


Information  services  of  other  principal  subsidiaries  were  not 
affected  by  the  reorganization.  The  other  subsidiaries  are: 


P.VN  AMERICAN  PETROLEI  M  CORPORATION 

Pan  American  Building,  Tulsa  2,  Oklahoma  e  LUther  2-321 1 

Finds  and  produces  crude  oil  and  natural  gas;  conducts 
geological,  geophysical,  and  production  research.  Its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Pan  American  International  Oil  Corporation,  en¬ 
gages  in  oil  exploration  and  development  outside  of  North 
America. 

Public  Relations  Supervisor — A.  G.  Fiedler,  Jr. 


SERVICE  PIPE  LINE  COMPANY 

Service  Pipe  Line  Building,  Tulsa  2,  Oklahoma  e  LUther  7-651 1 

Transports  crude  oil  for  American  Oil  Company  refineries 
and  for  others. 

Public  Relations  Supervisor — Cleve  Buliette 


INDIANA  OIL  PI  RCIIASING  COMPANY 
Pan  American  Building,  Tulsa  2,  Oklahoma  e  LUther  7-1261 
Buys,  sells,  and  trades  crude  oil  in  the  U.  S. 

Press  Contact — F.  J.  Ryan 

AMOCO  CHEMICALS  CORPOR.VTION 
130  East  Randolph  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois  •  476-6161 
Manufactures  and  markets  chemicals  from  petroleum. 
Public  Relations  Representative — John  F.  Amos 

Tl  LOMA  GAS  IMIODLCTS  COMPANY 

Pan  American  Building,  Tulsa  2,  Oklahoma  e  LUther  2-3261 

Markets  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  natural  gasoline,  and 
related  products. 

Public  Relations  Representative — J.  D.  Perryman,  Jr. 


Note  to  City  Desks:  If  a  subject  about  which  you  need  information  is  not  covered 
here,  any  of  the  men  listed  above  can  put  you  in  touch  with  the  proper  source. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 

910  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


I9M) 


1959 


iVo  vem her  Linage 

{Continued  from  28-B) 


1940 

1959 

HAMMOND, 

1  IND. 

rmes-r  . 

1,439,994 

1,205,244 

funes-S  . 

482,410 

532,102 

Grand  Total  . 

1.922,404 

1,737,344 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

1,509,479 

1,491,548 

{Patriot  News-S  . 

394,149 

499,528 

Grand  Total . 

1,903,828 

1,991,074 

HARTFORD. 

CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

1,225,577 

1,120,403 

(Courant-S  . 

779,412 

949,125 

limM-e  . 

2,197,872 

1,924,177 

Grand  Total  . 

4,203,041 

3,995,705 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Journal-e  . 

482,095 

409,410 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertlser-m  . 

921,455 

597,499 

••Advertiser-S  . 

374.855 

403,974 

Star  Bullatin-e  . 

1,754,482 

1,431,855 

{Star  Bulletin-S  . 

290,931 

371,423 

Grand  Total  . 

3,343,923 

3.004.953 

HOUSTON, 

TEX. 

Chronicle-e  . 

2,450,934 

2,445,249 

*Chronicle-S  . 

1,000.089 

1,447,005 

Post-m  . 

2.095.343 

2,040,940 

(Post  s  . 

789.284 

882,124 

Press-e  . 

784,231 

491,597 

Grand  Total  . 

7,321,903 

7,504,955 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv. 

included: 

Chroni- 

cla-e  1940—2,450,934  (170,209).  1959-2.445,- 

249  (127,094). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  . 

1,827,143 

1,852,839 

Star-m  . . 

1,803,122 

1,785,447 

(Star-S  . 

1,122,320 

1,344,190 

TImes-e  . 

873,148 

918.045 

{Times-S  . 

337,499 

347,233 

Grand  Total . 

5,943,232 

4,249,954 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  . 

923,587 

825,325 

{Clarion  Ledger  ft 

News-S  . 

323,353 

414.450 

Daily  News-e . 

845.048 

730.484 

State  Times-e  . 

490,742 

457,930 

Staff  Tlmfs-S  . 

144,447 

254,500 

Grand  Total . 

2,749,397 

2,484,891 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  . 

2,341,047 

2,242,774 

(Times-Union-S  . 

774,757 

937,281 

Journal-e  . 

1,139.854 

1,093,220 

Grand  Total  . 

4,257.480 

4,273,275 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  . 

1.258,423 

1. 191.404 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  included:  Jersey 

Journal-e  1940—1,258,423  (114.1441 

.  1959— 

1. 191.404  (138,403). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Star-f  . . . 

1.437,842 

1,543.084 

(Star-S  . 

834,145 

1,104.473 

Times-m  . 

1,997,714 

1,928.200 

Grand  Total  . 

4,471,741 

4,597,759 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

412,454 

514,125 

News-Sentinel-e  . 

1,230,049 

1,144,880 

{News-Sentinel-S  . 

354,298 

489.531 

Grand  Total . 

2,197,023 

2,170.534 

LAWRENCE. 

MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-e  . 

980,972 

977,244 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  . . . 

1,127,447 

1,054,811 

{Arkansas  Gaiette-S  .. 

341,540 

525,309 

Grand  Total  . 

1,489,207 

1,582,120 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

IndependfOt^m  . 

1,929,840 

1,773,998 

Ilndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  . 

485,101 

783.945 

Press-Telegram-e  . 

2,041,474 

1,894,874 

6rdnd  Total  .  4,6Si,il7  4,452,817 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inde- 
pendent-m  1940—1,929,840  (233,314).  1959— 
1,773,998  (  294,793).  Pre$s-Telegram-e  1940 
-2,041,474  (233,314).  1959—1,894,874  (294,- 
393). 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a  ....  2,205,547  1,970,742 
Ncwsday  Natsau-a  _  2,471,848  2,294,725 


Grand  Total .  4,477,395  4,247,447 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Eiaminar-m  .  1,902,997  1,897,955 

*E«aminar-S  .  1,012,002  1,330,414 

Timai-m  .  4,132,478  3,792,391 

tTima»-S  .  2,917,814  3,459,381 

Harald-Eipress  a  .  1,479,544  1,242,348 

MIrror-a  1,244,231  1,174,324 


Grand  Total  . 12,489,048  12,898,817 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-S 
1940—2,917,814  (1,000,583).  1959-3,459,381 

(1,089,443).  Timas-m  1940—4,132,478  (  343,- 
009).  1959-3,792,391  (274,074). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Courier  Journal-m  _ 

1.512,159 

1,442,422 

Courier  Journal-S  . 

971,759 

1,141,289 

Times-e  . 

1,525,403 

1,478,210 

Grand  Total  . 

4,009,521 

4,082,121 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

854,313 

499,000 

••Sun-S  . 

235,838 

317,979 

Grand  Total . 

1,092,151 

1,014,979 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

.  745,907 

734,550 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  . 

.  890,703 

••News-S  . 

.  211,437 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.102,140 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op- 

tional  combination  with  the 

following 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m 

1,938,712 

1,910,981 

(Commercial  Appeal-S 

828,884 

1,138,411 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

.  1,289,304 

1,198.401 

Grand  Total  . 

,  4,054,904 

4,247,993 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  . 

888,978 

828.741 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve- 

ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 

of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 

shown. 

MIAMI. 

FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

.  3,379,434 

3,495,474 

§Harald-S  . 

.  1,305,721 

1,841,434 

News-e  . 

.  1,144,420 

1,192,444 

(News-S  . 

.  418,719 

428,189 

Grand  Total  .  4,250,494  7,177,743 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Herald-m 
1940—3,379,434  (  57,850).  1959—3,495,474 

(45,749).  Harald-S  1940—1,305.721  (83,951). 
1959-1,841,434  (121,487). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Timet-Herald 

Racord-m  .  857,827  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Timet- 
Herald  Record-m  1940—857,827  (37.504). 

NOTE:  Times-Herald  last  issue  October 
I.  1940.  Record  and  Times-Herald  first 
combined  issue  October  3,  1940. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Sentinel-m  . 

1,297,195 

1,218.478 

•Sentinel-S  . 

273,888 

340,834 

Journal-e  . 

3,444,011 

3,448,513 

(Journal-S  . 

1,402,418 

2,094,030 

Grand  Total . 

4,819,512 

7,122,057 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  . 

1,515,729 

1,452,743 

Star-a  . 

2,454,881 

2,424,727 

(Tribune-S  . 

1,137,987 

1,403,349 

Grand  Total  . 

5,308,597 

5,282.839 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1940 — 

2,454,881  (119,171).  1959—2,424,727  (153,- 

455). 

MODESTO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

808,737 

499,322 

§8ee-S  . 

199,245 

253,105 

Grand  Total  . 

1,007,982 

952,427 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

(•Star-e  ..  . 

2,434,434 

2,451,444 

Gaiette-m  . 

1,510,702 

1,483,410 

La  Presse-e  . 

2,850,404 

2,728,433 

La  Patrie-S  . 

113,849 

207,540 

Le  Petit  Journal-S  . 

212,988 

284,104 

Grand  Total  . 

7.324.401 

7,355.171 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAG  A- 

1940 

1959 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-a 

893.381 

Star-m 

874,808 

••Star-S 

.  248.835 

290,958 

Grand  Total .  1.945,175  2,041.147 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,482,849  1,408,220 

Tennessean-m  .  1,429,415  1,388,207 

Tennessean-S  .  410,228  822,298 


Grand  Total  .  3.522,492  3,418,725 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  ..435,454  517  440 

Register-e  .  1,495,357  1,389,730 

••Register-S  .  492,324  853,422 


Grand  Total .  2,823,137  2.740,992 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,004,232  951,347 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  .  2,855,243  2,884,545 

t*Timas-Picayune-S  _  987.384  1,284,191 

States  ft  Itam-e  .  1,414,583  1,311,220 


Grand  Total  .  5,257,212  5,481,974 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,739,334  2,547,593 

Times-S  .  3,203,094  3,847,437 

Herald  Tribuna-m  .  1,110,473  I  011  090 

(Herald  Tribune-S .  857,517  1,074,384 

Mirror-m  .  853,948  777,414 

Mirror-S  .  474,525  532,245 

News-m  .  2,033,558  1,840,148 

News-S  .  1.889,497  2,400,923 

Journal  American-e  ...  1,094,111  959,544 

*Journal  American-S  . .  404,941  539,443 

Post-e  .  1,110,847  1,075,179 

Post-S  .  105,218  114,405 

World  Telegram  ft  Sun-e  1,439,348  1,334,777 


Grand  Total . 17,318.431  18,117,044 

NOTE:  Post  evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mirror-m 
1940—853,948  (189,274).  1959—777,414  (187,- 
451).  Mirror-S  1940—474.525  (184,230).  1959 
-532,245  (197,724).  News-m  1940—2,033,558 
(1,020,487).  1959  —  1,840,148  (924,410). 

News-S  1940—1,889,497  (1.352.1  II).  1959— 
2,400,923  (1,725,842).  Journal-Amarican-e 
1940—1,094,111  (119,701).  1959—959,544 

(133,094).  Journal-Amarican-S  1940 — 404,- 
941  (90,080).  -1959—539,443  (112,184).  World 
Tel.  ft  Sun-a  1940—1,439.348  (271,832).  1959 
— 1,334,777  (  247,754).  Split  run  adv  in¬ 
cluded:  Naws-m  304,447.  Naws-S  152,050. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,434,049  1,523,470 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  473,505  739,459 


Grand  Total .  2,307,574  2,243,129 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,253,958  1,295,552 

§Press-S  .  408,971  514,099 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,150,291  1,190.233 


Grand  Total .  2,813,220  2,999,884 

NIAGARA  FALLS  N.  Y. 

Gaiatte-e  .  1,184.310  1,100,844 

**Gaiatte-S  .  147,739  229,487 


Grand  Total  .  1,332,049  1,330,553 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  1,879,509  2,001,104 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,049,091  2,147,248 

(Virginian-Pilot  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  849,542  1,120,043 


Grand  Total .  4,818,142  5,248.437 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  ft  Portsmouth  Star-e  1940 — 1,879,- 
509  (411,137).  1959—2,001.104  (530,880). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1940—2,049,091  (250,724). 
1959—2,147.248  (304,810).  Virginian-Pilot  ft 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1940—849,542  (185,310). 
1959—1.120,043  (318,705). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,231,282  2,037,175 

§Tribuno-S  .  732,444  951,940 


Grand  Total .  2,943,924  2,989,115 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Tribune-e 

1940—2,231,282  (92,474).  1959—2,037,175 

(122.531). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,153,189  1,075,155 

Oklahoman-S  .  505,544  412,407 

Times-e  .  1,357,998  1,240,249 


Grand  Total .  3,014,731  2,927,831 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-e 
1940—1,357,998  (145,828).  1959—1,240,249 

(189,517). 


1940  1959 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 


(Sea  Note)  . 

1,539,908 

1,294,927 

(World-Herald-S  . 

887,417 

1,004,440 

Grand  Total  . 

2,427,325 

2,299,387 

NOTE;  World-Herald 

sold  In  combina- 

tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 

one  edition,  EVENING. 

is  shown. 

ORLANDO, 

FLA. 

Star-a 

2,112,717 

2,077,799 

Sentinel-m 

2,112,717 

2,077,799 

Sentinel-S  . 

728,528 

997,558 

Grand  Total  . 

4,953,942 

5,153,154 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1940 — 

448,302.  1959—750,108. 

OWENSBORO.  KY. 

Messenger  ft  Inquirer-d 

722,215 

735,579 

••Messenger  ft 

Inquirar-S  . 

210,043 

288,030 

Grand  Total . 

932,258 

1,023,409 

PASADENA, 

CALIF. 

Star-Naws-e  . 

1,284,370 

1,204,145 

§lndependent-Star 

N«ws-S  . 

413,458 

500,244 

Independent>m  . 

1,142,449 

1,123,147 

Grand  Total  . 

2,840,477 

2,829,574 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 

Times-e  . 

935,043 

809,253 

PEORIA. 

ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note) 

1,492,078 

1,324,998 

{Journal  Star-S . 

445,731 

570,580 

Grand  Total . 

1,957,809 

1 ,897,578 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 

Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 

of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 

— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin>e  . 

2,385,405 

2,203,484 

(•Bulletin-S  . 

735,420 

905,789 

Inquirer-m  . 

2,211,204 

1,984,028 

Inquirer-S  . 

1,427,824 

2,180,211 

New$-e  . 

1,048,022 

855,251 

Grand  Total . 

8,028,079 

8,130,945 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  ii 

icluded:  Inquirer-m 

1940  -  2,211.204  (  29,234).  1959- 

■  1,984,028 

(34,182). 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

2,723,485 

2,504,770 

(Rapublic-S  . 

978,274 

1,127,805 

Gaiatta-e  . 

2,779,594 

2,542,072 

Grand  Total . 

4,481,553 

4,174,447 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  ft  Sun-Tal.  m 

1,419,959 

1,341,424 

•Post-Gai.  ft  Sun-Tel.-S 

374,144 

Prass-e  . 

2,057,950 

1,885,344 

(Press-S  . 

1,152,109 

1,400,427 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . 

750,492 

Sun-Telagraph-S  . 

530,924 

Grand  Total . 

5,004,184 

5,908,833 

NOTE:  (•)  Post-Gazette  purchased  the 

Sun-Telegraph  affective  with  the  April  2Sth 

1940  issue. 

PORTLAND 

,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

1,849,435 

1,281,584 

{•Oregonian-S  . 

701,430 

492,215 

Oregon  Journal-e  . 

1,293,545 

1,049,940 

(Oregon  Journal-S _ 

359,714 

428,899 

Grand  Total . 

4,204,124 

3,472,440 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  . 

1,104,378 

953,254 

••Journal-S  . 

437,927 

495,774 

Grand  Total  . 

1,544,305 

1,449,030 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bullatin-e  . 

1,712,083 

1,480,810 

Journal-m  . 

1,734,445 

1,250,822 

(Journal-S  . 

885,447 

1,129,474 

Grand  Total . 

4,332,195 

3,841,108 

READING 

,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

1,330,445 

1,134,831 

§Eagle-S  . 

321,877 

298,403 

Grand  Total . 

1,452,522 

1,435,434 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn- 

ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 

edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . 

1,830.045 

1,732,407 

Times  DIspatch-m  . 

1,584,759 

1,543,348 

(Times  Dispatch-S  . 

943,943 

1,194,274 

Grand  Total  .  4,378,747  4.470,049 

(Contimied  on  page  32-B) 
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(Continued  from  32-A) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 

tChronicle-S 

Eiaminer.m 

*E«aminer-S 

News-Cdll-Bulletin-e 


I.62S.I92  I,5I8.5S7  Record  (Sm  Note) 


If  to 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


1,087,376  1,103,514  Repotitory-e 


IfU 

CANTON,  OHIO 


7U,3f3  943,185  NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Tim«- 

2,292,103  2,084,193  Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin- 

971  283  I  244,414  age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  it 

1,251,419  1,240,144  shown. 


1940  1959 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  1,343,210  1,287.227 

IPress-Enterprise-S  353,434  491,452 


Grand  Total  4,904,590  7,050,525 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv  irrcluded:  Chroni-  Tribune-e 
cle-m  1940—1,425,192  (  35.470).  1959-1,518,-  World-m 
547  (48,230).  World-S 


TULSA.  OKLA. 


787.227  SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

491,452  Mercury-m  2,080,210  1,933,211 


539,497  708,547 

3,894,894  3,949,843 


1,714,844  1,778  879  ^Mer'etry-News-S 


Grand  Total . 1,714,844  1,778.879 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  8  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 
Run  Linage  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
one  edition  (Press-Enterprise-Morning). 


2,185,438  1,935,444 


897,128  Hudson  D!spatch-m 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 


4,954,410  4,746,983 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mer-  Observer  Dispatch-e 
cury-m  1948—2,080,210  (31,794).  1959—  ‘‘Observer  Dispatch-S 


1,933,211  (78,804).  News-e  1948-2,185.438  Press-m 


1948—1,343,210 

(27,887). 


1959—1,287,227  (31,794).  1969— 1,935,444  (78,804). 


1,111,989  1,044,147 
330,355  447,292 

1,330.300  1,395,404 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  1,014,110 

§Times-S  349,525 

World-News-e  I  038  432 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,154,217 


Grand  Total  2,422,247  2,434,847 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

tD?n;“:i'tT  Times-e 

Chronicle-S  838,880  994  890 

Times  Union-e  1,958,441  1.795.588 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

”4,570  Gaiette-m  1,225,851 

_  “Union  Star-e  982,392 


1,225,851  1,143,393  §‘Post-S 

982,392  841,382  Star-e 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1,152,821  1,148,908 

3,001,932  2,931,234 
1,153,742  1,433,444 
.  2,834,843  2,770,841 


2,208,243  2,004,775 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

.  1,152,991  1,090,444 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  1,244,843  1,053,458 

Star-S  515,241  594,454 


1,958,441  1,795,588  Post-lntelligencer-m  1,294,044  1,287,877 

,  ‘Post-Intelligencer-S  425,159  422.821 

4,727,432  4,701,305  Jimes-e  2,073,193  1,975,800 

Times-S  730,701  930,984 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,345,125  1,347,271 

*Republican-S  .  415,052  507,409 


MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Grand  Total  4,523,097  4,817,482  Mamaroneck  Time$-e 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 


Grand  Total  1,742,124  1,448,312  Journal-e 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-  Times-m 
Republic  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Time$-S 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning 
— is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  Grand  1 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

1,074,445  1,094,410 


New  Rochelle 
Standard-Star-e 


1,225,843  1,248,244  Ossining  Citizen- 
482,834  415,045  Register-e 

-  -  Peekskill  Star-e 

2,785,344  2,959,719  Port  Chester  Item-e 


Bee-e 

§Bee-S 

Union-m 

“Union-S 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


2,424,574  2,141,114  Tribune-S 
509,022  549,258 

759,609  418,495  Grand  ' 

295,900  410,454 

3,991,105  3,739,325  ^  l 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

1,552,848  1,442,474 
584,977  782,294 


Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 
442,474  Statesman-e 
782,294  White  Plains  Reporter 
-  Dispatch-e 


I,l97.5i0  1,108,444 


2,139,825  2,224,972  Rockland  Journal  News-e  742,789 


NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  '5  days  Spokaman-Review-rn 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 


tSpokesman-Review-S 

Chronicle-e 


811,850 
598,427  . 

972  553  Beacon-e 


WICHITA.  KANS. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,494,145  1,403,847 


t*Globe-Oemocrat-S 

Post-Dispatch-e 

§Post-Dispatch-S 


497,613  440,777 

2,321,539  2,100.344 
1,152,390  1,491,295  Record-e 

5,447,487  5,434,305 


'  ‘  '  Beacon-S 

2,382,403  2,383,030  Eagle-in 

Eagle  &  Beacon-i 


Grand  Total  . 

...  2,429,280  , 

:505,20"2 

CARBOND  ALE-MmiN-MURPHY  < 

BORO. 

ILL. 

Southtrn  lllinoisan-e 

. .  443,394 

447,740 

Southern  Illinoisan-S 

104,792 

122,570 

Grand  Total 

550,184 

590.310 

Doos  not  include 

FAMILY  WELnLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILl. 

Courier-e 

803,558 

488,084 

Courier-S 

249,906 

287,014 

Grand  Total 

...  1,073,444 

975,100 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m 

1,459,150 

1.484.910 

Caller-e  . 

. ...  1,430,128 

1.488,534 

Caller-S  . 

423,904 

574,490 

Grand  Total 

3,313,184 

3.547.936 

Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e 

1,228,290 

1.194,228 

Democrat-S  . 

. . , .  352,632 

444.590 

Democrat-d  . 

. . . .  895,888 

822,144 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  2,474,810 

2.480,982 

DAYTONA 

BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  . 

924,282 

842.212 

News-JournaUS 

202,391 

247,948 

Journal-m  . 

904,414 

792,750 

Grand  Total 

.  2,033,087 

1,882,930 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  4  Review-me  .  1,082,984 

951,972 

Herald  4  Review-S 

332,844 

413.518 

Grand  Total 

..  1,415,848 

1.345,490 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST. 

.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  . 

.  509,143 

457,253 

Journal‘S  . 

143,041 

223,809 

Grand  Total 

472,204 

481,042 

ESCONDIDO,  CALIF. 

Times- Advocate-e 

481,533 

415,549 

GRAND 

FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

.  459,870 

479,503 

.  342,579  . 

1,415,075  1,448,758  GREEN  BAY.  WISC. 

Press-Gaiette-e  1,506,944  1,365,252 


NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  1940 — 1,494.145  Herald-Journal-e 

includes  250.431  lines  of  parf-run  adver-  §*Horald-American-S 
fjsing.  1959 — 1,403,847  includes  140,511  Post-Standard-m 

lines  of  part-run  advertising.  tPosf*S(4''dard-S 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  Grand  Total 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,191,745  1,174,701 

fPioneer  Pres$-S  841,192  1,077  246  TACOMA 

Dispatch-e  2,083,334  1,852,201  News-Tribune-e 

■'  News-Tribune-S 

Grand  Total  4,134,271  4,104,148 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1950 —  Grand  Total . 

2,083,334  (152,053).  1959—1,852,201  (159,- 

TAMP8 


STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

.  1,533,311  1,457,589 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Eagle  &  Beacon-e  1,354,455  1,140,284  Press-Gaii 

(‘Eagle  &  Beacon-S  .  441,071  595,010 

Grand  Total  .  3,210,801  4,544,346  &ai«tte-e 

NOTE:  (‘)  The  Eagle  Evening  &  Sunday 
consolidated  publications  with  Beacon  i 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

518,532 


1,870,592  1,758,378  Evening  &  Sunday,  which  were  purchased  Advertiser-e 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 


544,234  747,442  by  the  Eagle  September  24,  1940. 

1,031,749  991,742 

360,258  404,088  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

-  -  Journal  (See  Note)  1,184,716  1,088,155 

3,808,835  3,903,850  Journal  8  Sentinel-S  343,434  459,415 


TACOMA.  WASH. 

ews-Tribune-e  1,517,498  1,440,897 

ews-Tribune-S  405,905  580,882 

Grand  Total .  1,923,403  2,021,779 


TAMPA.  FLA. 


Grand  Total  1,550,352  1,547,770  ‘ 

440  097  NOTE:  The  Journal  Morning  and  Sentinel  MVAUlill" 

Evening  are  sold  in  combination.  Linage  j  j ' 

'  of  one  edition  (Journal  Morning)  is  shown.  ^4?*  Standard- 

...  Times-e  . 

'  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  571,118  490,333  JOHNSTC 

Telegram-m  .  978,240  879,793  Tribune-Democrat-d  1,214,873  1,025,591 


Herald-Dispatch-m  ...  982,717  994,234 

‘Herald-Advertiser-S  292,074  399,484 

Grand  Total  2,248,939  2,394,395 

‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  18,353 
lines  (1940);  39,190  lines  (1959). 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  710,207 

“Independent-S  .  217,899 


Tribune-m  2,268,315  2,110,484  Gaiette-e  1,264,303  1,117,744 

tTribune-S  820,474  1,080,352  J J ; 


2,399,402  2,299,487 
477,059  845,597 


770,990  “Times-e 
289,979 


1,101,913  743,035 

4,190,702  3,954,073 


^  .  X  .  .  KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Grand  Total  2,815,641  2,487,890  Xp-City  Herald-e  .  590,244  526,435 


Capital  Journal-e 
Oregon  Statesman-m 


4,004.547  4,204,053  .Times-m 
Blade-e 

SALEM,  ORE.  Blade-S 

al-e  885,315  809,434 

man-m  .  245, 144  223,355  Grand 

fesman-S  1,037,420  950,692  NOTE: 


‘Oregon  Statesman-S  1,037,420  950,692 

Grand  Total  .  2,147,879  1,983,481 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

723,244  584,024 

2,202,208  1,977,264 
844,491  1,111.110 


Grand  Total  .  3.792,145  3,474,402 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  1,784,578  1,409,944 

§Vindicator-S  .  877,670  1,080,498 

Grand  Total  2,442,248  2.490,442 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Tri-City  Herald-S  .  132,412 


Grand  Total  722,854  433,381 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

E>press-m  1,329,749 

fEspress-News-S .  452,554 

Ezpress-News-Sat  292,524 

News-e . 1,429,230 

Light-e  1,778,415 

‘Light-S  401,780 


1,329,749  1,203,217  Star-e 
452,554  945,277  Star-w 

292,524  347,435 


TORONTO.  CANADA  .  ABERDEEN.  S  D. 

Globe  S  Mail-m  1,595,703  1.514,943  American-News-e  .  4n,498 

(‘Teleoram-e  .  2,593,433  2,584,728  American-News-S  129,192 

Star-e  2,811,005  2,744,977  _  .  ,  cm  aon 

Star-w  93,981  1 14,487  Total  540,890 


ews-e  1,429,230  1,495,753  Grand  Total  7  094,122  4,959.335  " 

ght-e  1,778,415  1,630,597  NOTE:  (‘)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA-  Mirror-e - 

ight-S .  401,780  884,418  ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  included;  .MirT/sMM 

-  -  Telegram-e  1940—2,593,433  (49,325).  1959— 

Grand  Total .  4,284,274  4,507.097  2,584,728  (74,843).  Kosf-urescent-. 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

1,121,015  1.084,844 


APPLETON-NEENAH.MENASHA.  WISC. 

Post-Crescent-e  1,455,408  1,588,888 


LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,128,480  951,132 

Journal-e  .  1,152,814  943.844 

‘Journal  &  Star-S  .  293,916  319,998 

Grand  Total  2,575,412  2.214.994 

‘Includes  PARADE  38,344  lines  (1940); 
63,955  lines  (1959). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  524,422  489,510 


NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only. 


Union-m 
§Union-S  . 
‘Tribune-e 

Grand  Total 

32B 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


1,710,103  1,422,454  Trentonian-m 
911,304  1,204,158 

2,472,442  2,389,307  Grand  ToN 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  1,403,308 

“Times  Advertiser-S  424,358 

Trentonian-m  .  962,464 


1 . 403,308  1,134,716  En<iuif»f  » 

424  358  522,144  Enquirer  &  News-S 

962.464  842,333  „  .  x  .  . 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH 

5  News-e  980,224 

6  News-S  255,874 


255,874  327,491 

1,234,098  1,255,144 


MADISON.  WISC. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,312,920  1,254,197 

osT  iTc  State  Joornal-m  .  1,298,332  1,243,906 

State  Journal-S  .  418,040  541, 5M 


2,472,442  2,389,307  Grand  Total  2,792,330  2,501,193 

-  -  NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 

5,094,071  5,215,921  a  week  only. 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 
Free  Press-m .  792,9) 


Grand  Total  3,029,292  3,079,429 

‘Includes  PARADE  38,444  lines  (1940); 
43,952  lines  (1959). 

(Continued  on  pni/e  33) 
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■40LINE-R0CK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus  e  1,037.232  893,954 

Dispdtch-e  .  1,158,374  1,006,740 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advtrt's*r-m  .  1,035,980  928,830 

Advertscr-S  .  329,762  422,716 

Journal-e  .  1,040,368  934,164 


Grand  Total  2,406,110  2,285,710 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standjrd-Tim«i-e  1,029,532  927,318 

Standard-TImos-S  231,007  328.625 


Grand  Total  1,260,537  1,255,943 

Includts  PARADE  38,451  linat  (I960); 
63,955  linat  (1959). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

TImat-Harald-a  765,808  766,125 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Talagraph-Bullatin-a  587,048  529,158 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  970,080  899,102 

Standard-Examinar-5  .  279,160  332,436 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
NawtJournal-ma  .  1.913.388  1,605,201 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 

Woonsockat  Call-a  822,975  673,175 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  2,021,598  1,897,167 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  2,579,376  2,359,185 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,396,095  1,282,102 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Daily  Nuggat-a  686,101  717,370 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Cltizan-a  1,974  489  1.799,681 

Includat  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  8 
COMIC  Saction. 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-a  1,039,211  936.271 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 

LeNouvallitta-a  806,848  729,009 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

5un-a  2,526,019  2,561,314 

Provinca-iti  1,317,610  1,287,427 


Foreign  Journalist 
Experiment  Hailed 


Grand  Total  1,249,240  1,231,538 

Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,470  linat 
(I960);  45,406  linat  (1959). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Darrick-m  497,964  508,736 

Naws-Harald-a  450,681  394,476 


Grand  Total  948.645  903,212 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-a  770,462  657,762 

Sun-Damocrat-S  .  251,434  305,116 


Grand  Total  3,843,629  3,848,741 

Includat  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  114  232 
linat  (I960);  114.895  linat  (1959).  Part  Run 
24,584  linat  (I960). 


\I)VERT1SING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELO.  W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m  455,100  408.910 

*Talagraph-S  163,301  226,814 


Grand  Total . 1.021,896  962,878 

Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,318  linat 
(I960);  45,906  linat  (1959). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 
Harald-Nawt-a  1,243,197  1,183,222 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

L  Commarcial-e  .  722,694  661,486 

'Commarcial-S  138,768  168,000 


Grand  Total  618401  635  724 

’Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29  478  linat 
(I960);  45,423  linat  (1959).  NOTE:  Tala- 
gram-S  sold  in  combination  with  Sunsat 
Nawt-a 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Stata-m  981,999  902,652 

•Stata-5  431,862  579,324 

Racord-m  775,599  694,995 


Grand  Total  2,189.460  2.176.971 

’Includat  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  18,805 
linat  (I960);  39,820  linat  (1959). 


JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  . 

861,462 

829,486 

Post-Journal-a 

980.291 

956.754 

*Do«s  not  include 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29.478  lines 

29,442  lines. 

(I960). 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

LAS  VEGAS.  NEV. 

Btrkshire  Eagla-« 

1,069,648 

1,074,822 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

1,151,976 

892,003 

Nevada  Sun-S  . 

240,557 

190,536 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-fn  . 

915,894 

870,296 

Grand  Total  . 

1,392,533 

1,082,539 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

MONROE. 

LA. 

Herald-Whig-e 

638,708 

617,190 

World-m 

802,829 

792,093 

Merald-Whig-S  . 

232,932 

267,484 

World-S 

269,389 

353,974 

News-Star-e 

799,604 

772,715 

Grand  Total  . 

871,640 

884,674 

Grand  Total . 

1,871,822 

1,918,782 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-d  . 

609,448 

554,918 

NEW  YORK. 

N.  Y. 

Journal-S  . , . 

161,210 

175,462 

El  Diario  Dt  Nutva 

Yofk.m 

278,870 

284,809 

Grand  Total 

770,658 

730,380 

El  Diario  De  Nueva 

York-S 

52,391 

76,515 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Salisbury  Post-a . 

578,802 

542,612 

Grand  Total  . 

331,261 

361,324 

Salisbury  Post-S 

166,642 

222,614 

NORWALK. 

CONN. 

Grand  Total 

745,444 

765,226 

Norwalk  Hour-a  . 

1,059,568 

883,938 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

822,878 

726,390 

Cali-m 

903,466 

914.805 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

254,996 

294,840 

News-e 

1,294,111 

1,152,491 

Grand  Total  . 

1,077,874 

1,021,230 

Grand  Total  . 

2,197.577 

2,067,296 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Telegram-e  . 

575,568 

554,722 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

857,872 

912,862 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Capital-m 

938,196 

936,628 

Tribuno>m  . 

596,088 

545,699 

State  Journal-e  . 

949,991 

724,250 

’Scrantonlar.-S 

344,348 

451,982 

Capital-Journal-S 

330,036 

347,305 

Grand  Total 

940,436 

997.681 

Grand  Total  . 

2,218,223 

2,008,183 

’Includes  PARADE  38,604  lines  (I960); 

64,135  lines  (1959). 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m 

1,787,499 

1,565,417 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Star-S  . 

397,149 

399,921 

Record-m 

677,921 

678,537 

Citiian«a  . 

2,023,997 

1,806,542 

Times-Leader-e 

1,251,417 

1,223,462 

’Independent-S 

560,559 

692,709 

Grand  Total 

4,208,645 

3,771,880 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nawt-Sun-a  .  1,342,488  1,226.988 


Grand  Total  2.489.897  2,594,708 

’Includat  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,478  linat 
(I960);  45,423  linat  (1959). 


An  experimental  program  in 
teaching  American  journalism 
techniques  to  foreign  journalists 
is  being  hailed  as  a  success  after 
three  years  of  operation  at 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  program,  known  as  the 
School’s  International  Division, 
is  reviewed  in  the  January,  1961, 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  by  Dr.  Louis 
M.  Starr,  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Conceived  as  a  cautious  ex¬ 
periment  in  1957,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Division  now  admits  up 
to  10  foreign  students  each  Fall 
to  the  School’s  year-long  course. 
It  was  designed  to  enable  young 
foreign  journalists  to  improve 
the  journalism  of  their  own 
countries  and  to  interpret  the 
United  States  to  their  readers. 

Reports  from  22  nations 
around  the  world  show  that 
former  International  Division 
students  now  hold  responsible 
positions  in  every  news  medium. 

Dr.  Starr  notes  that  of  these 
who  returned  to  their  previous 
employers,  60  per  cent  have  re¬ 
ported  substantial  improvements 
in  standing,  which  they  attribute 
to  their  year  at  Columbia. 

Few  of  these  students  are 
able  to  come  to  Columbia  on 
their  own  resources.  Fellowships 
have  been  provided  by  the  Asia 
Foundation,  by  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  through  the 
Smith-Mundt  program. 

Many  more  fellowships  are 
needed.  Dr.  Starr  says,  adding, 
“They  should  be  forthcoming 
when  foundations  and  universi¬ 
ties  rise  to  meet  the  challenge 
that  a  generation  of  journalists 
the  world  over  is  thrusting  upon 
them  with  increasing  insistence: 
educate  us,  that  we  may  educate 
our  people.’’ 

A  brief  list  of  the  present 
positions  of  the  International 
Division’s  graduates  follows: 

Class  of  1958:  Luis  De 
Amorim-Garcia,  news  editor. 
Tribuna  da  Imprensa,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  Claudie  Kesten- 
berg,  writer  and  editor.  Femme 
Pratique,  France;  Per  Sabros, 
Aalborg,  Denmark,  bureau  chief 
for  BT,  Denmark’s  largest  daily. 

Class  of  1959:  Gargi  Gupta, 
editor  in  Publications  Division, 
Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting  of  India;  Itaru 
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Tanaka,  editor  and  English  lan¬ 
guage  news  writer  for  Radio 
Japan’s  overseas  programs; 
Pauline  Van  Eyssen,  education 
writer,  Oshawa  Times  of  On¬ 
tario;  Changjong  Kim,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Taepu  (Korpa) 
Times;  Guity  Nashat  Claffey, 
U.  S.  correspondent  for  Ettla'at, 
Iran’s  largest  newspaper;  David 
Lagmanovich,  editorial  writer 
on  newspaper  in  Tucuman, 
.■\rgentina,  and  lecturer  in 
American  literature  and  jour¬ 
nalism  at  University  of  Tuchu- 
man;  Adriana  Hernandez,  staff 
member.  Associated  Press,  and 
contributor  to  El  Merrurio,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile. 

Class  of  1960:  John  Dumoga, 
foreign  editor.  Daily  Graphic, 
Accra,  Ghana;  Don  Choi,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  Orient 
Press  Service  (Korea);  Mirja 
Wilenius,  reporter  and  assistant 
managing  editor,  Suomen  Ku- 
I'alehti,  Finnish  weekly  news  and 
picture  magazine;  T.  Y.  Chen, 
government  information  officer, 
Taiwan;  Soewarto,  officer.  Min¬ 
istry  of  information  and 
founder-designate  of  Indonesia’s 
first  school  of  journalism. 

• 

News  Fellowships 
For  Station  Personnel 

Applications  are  now  open  for 
the  eight  CBS  Foundation  News 
Fellowships  offered  at  Columbia 
University  for  the  academic 
year  1961-1962.  The  closing  date 
for  applications  is  Feb.  28,  the 
winners  to  be  announced  in 
April. 

Entering  their  fifth  year,  the 
fellowships  have  been  held  by  32 
representatives  of  the  broadcast 
journalism  field  working  in  19 
states  and  three  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  A  program  of  lectures  and 
dinner  discussions  is  offered  as 
well  as  a  year  of  study  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  designed  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  the 
fellows’  backgrounds  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  “growing  responsibili¬ 
ties’’  of  broadcast  news  and 
public  affairs  programming. 

Applications  are  invited  from 
news  and  public  affairs  staff  em¬ 
ployees  of  CBS  News,  CBS- 
owned  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  independent  stations  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  CBS  Networks  but 
not  owned  by  them,  non-commer¬ 
cial  educational  stations,  and 
also  from  teachers  of  courses  in 
news  and  public  affairs  tech¬ 
niques  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Elizabeth  Coe  Long  will  act  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Fairchild  Publica-  | 
tions  in  the  Kobe,  Japan  area,  cover¬ 
ing  several  markets  which  are  con-  I 
centrated  there.  This  expands  the 
coverage  of  the  Japan  Bureau,  in  the 
Yokohama-Tokyo  area. 


.•\nthony  Edward  .Sciappa  has  been  ' 
added  to  the  Fairchild  correspond-  : 
ents’  staff  covering  news  in  the  j 
I-akeland,  Fla.,  area.  Mr.  Sciappa 
is  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  Ledger.  He  has  also 
worked  on  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Tampa  Times,  and  the  Palatka 
Daily  News.  Herman  P.  Mello,  poli¬ 
tical  editor  of  the  Herald  News  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  is  the  new  Fair- 
child  correspondent  there. 


Earl  Lifshey,  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  columni.st,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  National  Pot  and  Kettle 
Qub  breakfast  during  the  Chicago 
housewares  show  on  Jan.  18. 


Louis  D.  Bailey  a  member  of  the 
ad  sales  staff  of  SUPERMARKET 
NEWS,  will  be  on  the  program  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Pre- 
seiners  .\ssn.  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  Jan.  8-10.  He  will  speak  on 
buying  committees. 


The  .‘\tlantic  City  China  and  Glass 
Show,  in  .Atlantic  City  Jan.  8-13, 
will  he  covered  for  HOME  FURN¬ 
ISHINGS  DAILY  by  Joan  Berg- 
mann  of  the  paper’s  fashion  news 
staff,  and  Fairchild’s  .Atlantic  City 
correspondent,  Fred  Schwarz. 


Elizabeth  .Shafer,  Fairchild  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Colorado  Springs,  re¬ 
ceived  two  awards  from  Pen  Women 
at  their  recent  biennial  convention 
in  Washington.  She  received  a  first 
place  award  for  a  poem,  “Night 
Flight.”  The  other  first  place  award 
was  for  the  best  food  article. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  display  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  1%0  increased 
by  almost  600,000  lines,  a  41  per 
cent  jump  over  1959.  Grand  total 
for  the  weekly  during  1960  was 
1,992,000  lines. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fvbfiftfcart  el 

Doily  N«wi  Record,  Women's  Wear  Doilyf 
Home  Furnithingt  Doily,  Supermarket  News, 
Men's  Weor,  Footwear  News,  Direcforioe, 
Metalworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Books* 


Schweitzer  Closes 
50- Year  Career 

Port  Angkijs,  Wash. 
Nearly  half  a  century'  of  work 
for  Port  Angeles  new.spapers 
drew  to  a  close  Christmas  week 
when  John  F.  Schweitzer  retired 
at  the  Port  Angclvs  Kveuinp 
Ne}vs.  He  liegan  work  in  1911 
at  the  Olympic  Leader  as  a 
printer’s  devil. 

His  career  passed  through 
many  phases  until  it  included 
all  but  the  editorial  end  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  In  1920  he  be¬ 
came  -shop  foreman  and  owner 
of  the  Port  Angeles  Evening 
News  in  partnership  with  E.  B. 
Webster  and  William  D.  Welsh. 
IVTien  Mr.  Webster  retired  Mr. 
Schweitzer  became  business 
manager  until  1947  at  which 
time  he  sold  his  financial  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper  to  the  Webster 
I  company.  He  .stayetl  with  the 
firm  as  advertising  manager. 

In  1959  he  became  advertising 
adviser  and  Del  Price  was 
named  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Price  also  retired  Christmas 
week. 

.Vrtliur  Monks  Opens 
Public  Relations  Firm 

Boston 

-Arthur  W.  Monks,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  The  Lavin  Company  of 
Boston,  public  relations  and  fund 
raising  counsel  to  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions,  has  established  Bay 
Colony  Public  Relations,  Inc.  to 
serve  business  and  commercial 
t'nterprises. 

Before  entering  the  public 
relations  field  12  years  ago,  Mr. 
Monks  was  a  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
and  Boston  American,  reporter 
'■  and  managing  editor  of  the 
j  Brookline  (Mass.)  Citizen  and 
1  other  weeklies  owned  by  the 
same  firm,  and  city  editor  of  the 
^Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald.  He  is  continuing  his  affilia- 
j  tion  with  The  Lavin  Company, 

'  Inc. 

I 

• 

L.  H.  McCamic,  president, 
Wellshurg  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald — appointed  to  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Racing  Commission. 

I  ♦  *  * 

'  Ernest  Rogers,  Atlanta 
I  (Ga.)  Journal  columnist — cited 
I  by  the  Exchange  Club  there  for 
his  efforts  in  aiding  the  Marian 
'  Howard  Dinner,  an  annual  event 
that  seeks  to  raise  money  for 
the  Marian  Howard  School  for 
brain-injured  children. 

*  *  * 

Harry  G.  Kimber,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail — appointed  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Toronto  Harbor 
Commission.  He  has  been  a  com¬ 
missioner  since  April,  1959. 


P 

Ike’s  Cabinet  Set^y. 

Joins  Hill,  Knowlton 

Washington 
Robert  Keith  Gray,  Secretary 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  cabi¬ 
net,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc., 
international  public  relations 
counsel. 

Mr.  Gray  will  assume  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hill  and  Knowlton 
Washington  office  on  Jan.  21.  He 
succee<ls  .Avery  McBee,  in  charge 
of  Washington  operations  since 
1951,  who  is  moving  at  his  own 
request  to  the  firm’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 

.A  38-year-old  native  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Neb.,  Mr.  Gray  began  his 
White  House  tenure  in  1956  as 
Special  Assistant  to  Sherman 
-Adams  and  later  .served  as  the 
President’s  Appointments  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  has  been  in  his  present 
])ost  since  May  16,  1958. 

Locliridge  Elected 

W.  Fiske  Lochridge,  who  be¬ 
came  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  The  Katz 
•Agency,  Inc.,  unon  retirement 
of  -Abe  Doris  Dec.  31  (E&P,  Dec. 
10,  ’60,  page  69),  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Lochridge  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  -Amer¬ 
ican  -Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

• 

J.  Hi'NTEit  Holloway — pro- 
motetl  to  city  editor,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Daily  News  and  Vermont 
Sunday  News. 

mm* 

William  Bole,  former  copy- 
desk  man,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  and  former  employee  of 
the  library  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co. — to  general  busi¬ 
ness  department,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  « 

William  C.  Barnard,  former 
copy  boy,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer — to  police  beat. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Pope,  formerly  food  and 
drug  accounts  supervisor — 
named  to  new  post  of  assistant 
manager  of  general  advertising, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News. 

*  *  * 

William  I.  Bookman,  city 
editor  since  1958 — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  James  F. 
Gressler. 


ersonal 

Walter  A.  Boyle,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director,  Middletown  1 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  and  Port 
Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette 

—  to  circulation  manager, 
Jamestovm  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

m  m  ^ 

Edward  H.  Howell,  suburban 
home  delivery  manager  of  the 
defunct  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 

—  to  state  circulation  manager, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

m  m  m 

John  V.  Moll — to  assistant 
to  the  circulation  manager, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

*  «  « 

Kenneth  A.  Holloway,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  St.  Johnsbury 
(Vt.)  Caledonian-Record  —  to 
circulation  manager,  Homell 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Ira  Kapenstein,  political  re¬ 
porter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour- 
nal  —  to  Washington  bureau. 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

m  m  m 

Walter  S.  Allen,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
— presented  Sustained  Superior 
Performance  Certificate,  one  of 
the  highest  awards  given  Ci\’il 
Service  employees  for  job  per¬ 
formance,  for  his  work  as  In¬ 
formation  Officer,  Savannah  Dis¬ 
trict,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Canadian  Railways 
PR  Officers  Named 

Montreal 

Ainslie  Kerr,  41,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  Canadian 
National  Railways,  and  Henri 
Gravel,  35,  manager  of  French 
services,  it  is  announced  by  C.  A. 
Harris,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Formerly  manager  of  news 
services,  Mr.  Kerr  succeeds  Marc 
Meunier  who  is  promoted  to 
special  duties  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  the  new  St. 
Lawrence  region  of  the  railw’ay. 

Mr.  Gravel  has  been  head  of 
the  French  section  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  information  service, 
Canadian  Department  of  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys  at  Otta¬ 
wa  and  succeeds  Frederic 
Phaneuf,  recently  appointed 
manager  of  public  relations  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  region. 

Before  joining  the  C.N.R.’s 
public  relations  department  in 
1955,  Mr.  Kerr  was  for  several 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Ottawa  Journal. 
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Arl<‘ne  Francis  Airs 
News  for  Women 

Washington 

Ark'ne  Francis,  who  was  (‘di- 
tor  for  a  weekday  television  ' 
series,  is  now  a  newscaster  for 
the  Mutual  Radio  Network.  Miss  ' 
Francis  is  to  be  heard  Mondays 
through  Fridays  on  MBS  in  the 
1:30  p.  m.,  EST  five-minute 
newscast.  She  will  be  empha¬ 
sizing  news  stories  of  particular 
interc'st  to  women  listeners. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dorese  Bell, 
Washington  newswoman,  joined 
the  MBS  news  staff  here  with 
her  jirimary  assignment  cover¬ 
age  of  the  “young  marrieds” 
now  increasingly  dominating  life 
in  the  capital. 

Though  noted  for  her  dra¬ 
matic  talents.  Miss  Francis  has 
extensive  experiences  as  a  news 
broadcaster  and  a  broadcast  in- 
ter\’iewer  (NBC-TV’s  “Home" 
program).  She  is  the  daughter 
of  jwrtrait  photographer  Aram 
Kazan jian  and  the  wife  of  actor- 
producer-dir(H'tor  Martin  Gabel. 

• 

T.  Harwood  Youii»  lo 
Resident  Publisher 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

T.  Harw(X)d  Young  has  been 
named  resident  publisher  of  the 
Valley  Citizen  News  and  Valley 
Advertiser,  it  was  announced  by 
Harlan  Palmer  Jr.,  Citizen- 
News  publisher. 

Mr.  Young  has  ser\’ed  with 
the  publishing  company  for  the 
past  12  years  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  advertising  manager,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  as  general  manager.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Citizen- 
News  Company. 

'  • 

John  F.  Green,  former 
national  advertising  director, 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  —  to 
newly-created  post  of  business 
manager,  Brazosport  (Tex.) 
Facts.  George  Fergi'son,  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  State-Times  —  to 
sports  editor,  the  Facts,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bill  McMi’rr.4Y. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  W.  Plaisted,  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Port  Chester 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Item — to  sports 
desk,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
and  Observer-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Joel  M.  Nash  —  to  editor, 
Henderson  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 
Richard  Taylor,  sports  editor, 
Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter — 
to  sports  editor  and  local  news 
reporter.  News. 


Tom  .McIntyre,  formerly  a 
roving  reporter  for  chain  of  1 
weeklies — to  reporter,  Gasto7iia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette.  Don  Minnoch, 
formerly  on  staff  of  U.  S.  Sena-  ' 
tor  Estes  Kefauver  (D-Tenn.)  ' 
— to  sports  staff,  Gazette.  Arn-  * 
OLD  Curtis,  formerly  with  the 
weekly  .Mt.  Holly  (N.  C.)  News 
— to  (Gazette  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  as  county  salesman. 

*  *  * 

Charles  T.  Hubbs — from  fea¬ 
ture  writer  to  magazine  editor, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 
Li'ke  Feck  —  from  television 
columnist  to  TV-radio  editor. 

«  «  « 

Gunther  Hauck,  copydesk, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— to  copydesk.  New  York  Times. 

«  ♦  « 

Harold  Wollstein,  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morniiiy 
News — transferred  to  the  News’ 
Atlanta  bureau.  Hubert  Calla¬ 
way,  former  news  editor  who 
has  been  overseeing  the  News 
editorial  page — to  state  editor. 

*  *  « 

Don  Okun,  general  business 
department,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer — to  financial  de¬ 
partment,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Houser,  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  —  to  swing  desk  man, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

«  «  c 

Clifford  B.  Foster,  circula¬ 
tion  department,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  .Appeal — 
retired  after  27  years. 

Harry  Byrd  Jr.  Nix’s 
Governor’s  Chair 

Winchester,  Va. 

State  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Winchester  Star,  has  removed 
himself  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  governor  of  Virginia  in  1961. 

“I  feel  I  cannot  ask  the  people 
of  Virginia  to  give  the  father 
and  son  simultaneously  the  of¬ 
fices  of  governor  and  U.  S. 
Senator,"  he  explained. 

• 

Collects  Jobs,  Cameras 

Hollister,  Calif. 

Pete  Borovich,  who  has  served 
the  Hollister  Free  Lance  suc¬ 
cessively  as  apprentice,  printer, 
foreman,  stereotyper  and  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  a  collection  of 
,  32  museum  piece  cameras.  His 
•  photography  work  for  the  local 
I  daily  is  now  on  a  contract  basis, 
as  he  operates  his  own  shop. 


-Allen  H.  Center  To 
Motorola  PR  Head 

Chicago 

Allen  H.  Center  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  of  Motorola, 
Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1.  In  his  new 
position  Mr.  Center  rejoins 
Motorola,  having  served  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
company  from  1952  to  1959.  In 
the  period  from  July,  1959,  to 
the  present,  Mr.  Center  was  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public 
relations  of  the  Leo  Burnett 
Company  of  Chicago. 


Lilly  Scholarsliip 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Employees  of  the  Fayetteville 
Observer  have  established  a  $400 
scholarship  to  Methodist  College 
here  in  the  name  of  R.  M.  Lilly, 
publisher  of  the  paper,  and  Mrs. 
Lilly. 


Paul  Caswell  Retires 

Salinas,  Calif. 

Paul  H.  Caswell  retired  this 
week  as  publisher  of  the  Salinas 
Californian,  after  55  years  in 
the  newspaper  business.  He  re¬ 
tains  his  interest  in  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


Frank  T.  Hu.m.mler,  formerly 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  the  Scrantonian,  later  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Modem  Litho¬ 
graph,  and  more  recently  an 
advertising  and  public  relations 
representative  for  the  Esso  Re¬ 
search  and  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  Linden,  N.  J. — to  vice- 
president,  London  Associates 
Public  Relations,  Newark. 

*  *  « 

Walter  S.  McGowan — to  bu¬ 
reau  manager.  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Bureau,  succeeding  Jerauld  T. 
Manter,  now  with  information- 
education  department,  Aetna 
Affiliated  Insurance  Companies, 
Hartford. 


To.mmy  Wells,  editorial  .staff, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
for  more  than  25  years — retired 
liecause  of  illness. 

«  «  * 

Raymond  J.  Peacock,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  12  Chicago  Northwest 
Side  community  newspapers  — 
appointed  to  (Chicago  Transit 
Authority. 

«  *  * 

William  R.  Brooks,  former 
publisher  of  the  Mount  Sterling 
(Ill.)  Democrat  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Richard  Thorne, 
former  Chicago  radio  producer 
and  announcer — appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  representative  and 
press  secretary  respectively  by 
Governor-elect  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Gilluly,  Montana  State 
University  sports  publicity  di¬ 
rector — to  editorial  staff.  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

#  ♦  ♦ 

John  \W alsh,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  reporter  —  to  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  U.  S.  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  Brademas  of 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

John  Mathews,  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  in 
Italy  Qn  leave  of  absence. 

♦  ♦  • 

IX)iTSE  Orr,  formerly  society 
editor,  Lamar  (Colo.)  Daily 
News  —  to  society  editor,  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  M.)  Current- Argus. 

*  *  * 

Bill  K.nell  —  to  reporter, 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican 
bureau  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

♦  ♦  * 

Cathy  Brown  —  to  editorial 
staff,  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Dolfin  —  to  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor  of  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal,  succeeding 
SiGRiD  Houen  —  resigned  to 
be  married.  Miss  Dolfin  was  for¬ 
merly  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  Ama/rillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe 
.  and  on  staff  of  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

PROMISES  INDEXED 

All  the  campaign  speeches  of  the  President¬ 
elect  have  been  examined  and  all  his  promises 
extracted,  categorized  and  indexed  for  perma¬ 
nent  reference  in  the  current 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

11SS  Iftk  St.,  N.  W.,  Wotklnqtoii  «,  D.  C.  Federal  8-4M0 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  EX-PI  BLISHER— PART  TWO 


By  Ed  Spivas 

(This  is  the  second  of  two 
articles  on  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ences  in  publishing  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  midwest.  The 
name  “Ed  Spivas”  is  fictional  as 
the  writer  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous.) 

I  was  taking  home  $80  w’eekly 
from  my  weekly  newspaper  and 
job  printing  plant  for  88-100 
hours  work  weekly.  Ours  was  a 
two-man  shop,  myself  and  the 
printer,  and  our  $15,500  gross 
could  not  justify  another  em¬ 
ployee. 

One  factor  was  strikingly  ap¬ 
parent:  the  newspaper  required 
85%  of  our  working  time  and 
produced  two-thirds  of  gross 
revenue.  Job  printing  required 
only  15%  of  working  time  but 
produced  one-third  of  gross. 

On  gross  profits  newspaper 
revenue  was  making  only 
slightly  more  than  5% ;  job 
printing  required  no  outside  calls 
and  produced  a  20%  average 
gross  profit! 

Newspaper  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities  were  over-taxed  with 
present  volume;  we  had  a  10x15 
automatic  and  an  automatic  off¬ 


set  press  that  was  idle  except 
on  Fridays. 

Dropped  Editorial  Page 

In  the  following  weeks  I 
dropped  my  local  editorial  page 
and  local  feature  page.  The 
newspaper  was  cut  back  from 
eight  to  six  pages.  We  dropped 
hand-set  heads  and  planned 
layouts;  we  threw  a  black-cap 
head  on  everjdhing  and  let  her 
roll.  I  stopped  covering  meet¬ 
ings  and  let  their  officers  write 
up  the  proceedings  and  we  ran 
them — as  is!  W’e  dropped  local 
pictures. 

I  used  my  new-found  time  to 
sell  job  printing.  We  added  a 
new  employee,  a  youngster  who 
loved  Multiliths  and  paid  him 
$r)0  weekly,  plus  a  percentage  of 
profits  on  the  job  printing.  We 
went  out-of-town  for  our  job 
printing. 

We  determined  that  our  best 
field  lay  in  specialty  printing. 
In  a  nutshell,  we  were  selling 
ideas — not  printing. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
newspaper  was  now  nothing  but 
a  bother.  We  quit  selling  ads  on 


the  street;  we  accepted  only  ads 
brought  to  the  door.  It  had 
dropped  from  its  prize-winning 
eight  pages  to  a  rather  sickly 
four  pages.  We  would  have 
stopped  printing  it  altogether 
except  our  purchase  contract 
-Stated  we  had  to  do  so. 

I.«sl  Adverti.sers 


most  communities;  any  jirinter 
who  will  produce  a  newsiiaper 
for  less  than  a  60c  per  inch  ad 
rate  is  only  fooling  himself.  Yet 
many  plants  still  sell  ads  for 
85-40c  per  inch. 

Some  -SuggCNtionr. 

What  is  the  answer? 


■  Co-op  publishing  plants  with 

Our  relations  with  local  busi-  modem  equipment  and  rigid 
nessmen  were  something  less  production  methods  is  one  way. 
than  amiable.  We  lost  .several  -  -  - 


Publishers  would  then  be  free  to 


advertisers  because  we  refused  ,jevote  full-time  to  editorial,  ad- 
to  iiiake  a  spmal  call  to  pick  up  niinistrativ’e  and  advertising 


their  $1.20-2.00  adv’ertisement. 

But  our  gross  revenue  and 
profits  reflected  a  very  happy 
picture.  The  weekly  was  now 


duties. 

equipment :  VV'ith  dra.stic 
changes  being  made  in  printing 


grossing  $5200  on  an  annual  '"t^hods  it’s  ,wssible 

i.ocic  that  a  break-through  toward 


basis;  job  printing  revenue  was 
averaging  $550-600  wreekly  or 
$30,000  yearly. 

Neighboring  publishers  were 
the  first  to  turn  up  their  noses 


lower  cost  automatic  {H|uipment 
will  be  forthcoming. 

My  own  solution  to  the  jirob- 
lem  was  to  ignore  it;  I  left  while 


at  our  operation;  they  laughed 
and  tsk-tsk-ed  at  what  we  had 
done  to  the  newspaper.  By  now 
we  were  even  cramming  national 

ads  on  the  first  of  the  meager  rpj-rr  rij  A  A 

four  pages.  Our  only  desire  was  ^  nU 1  rV 

to  get  it  out  of  the  way  and  get 

the  equipment  moving  on  job  “v.', 

printing. 

The  end  came  when  the  former  OVER  THE  MARK  —  The 
owner  became  worried  about  his  Riehwood  (VV.  Va.)  Nichouu 
investment;  we  still  owed  $6,000  County  News  drive  to  buy  arti- 
on  the  plant.  The  subscription  limbs  for  Jii^x  Hinkle 

list  vras  falling  at  an  astonish-  (E&P,  Dec.  24,  Page  30)  went 
ing  rate;  we  didn’t  bother  to  over  its  goal,  hitting  $6000 
-  even  send  out  requests  for  Christmas  Deadline, 

i  renewals.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  owner  came  around  one  EXPANSION  Nearly  EOOO 
afternoon  with  a  young  fellow.  Persons  tour^  newly  remc^eled 


id 

r 

•  * 

The  owner  came  around  one  EXPANSION  Nearly  EOOO 
afternoon  with  a  young  fellow.  P^i’sons  tour^  newly  remc^eled 
He  had  stars  in  his  eyes,  as  I  expand^  facilities  of  Lake- 
had  the  stardust  two  years  pre-  l^od  Publishers  Inc  Grayslake, 
vious.  The  young  man  wanted  to  house  Sunday,  Dm. 

owm  a  weekly  newspaper;  he  The  firm,  which  publishes 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  is  pleased  to 
present  the  new  M.A.N.  Multopress. 

"An  automatic  hydraulic  matrix  molding  machine 
which  incorporates,  as  standard,  features 
normally  considered  optional  by  the  trade.” 


wanted  to  be  independent.  ’  newspapers  at  Grayslake,  Iteund 
,  ,  ...  Lake,  Fox  Lake,  and  Lake  Villa, 

We  ended  up  selling  the  news-  northern  Illinois,  invited  the 
paper  and  all  the  original  equip-  public  to  inspect  the  completion 
ment  to  the  idealist.  We  retained  18-month  expansion  pro- 

all  equipment  we  had  added  and  ^^rk  included  refumish- 

moved  it  to  a  budding  across  business  and  editorial 

town.  I  add^  a  flatbed  press  offices,  construction  of  a  .3500 
and  a  Model  14  and  filled  in  square-foot  mechanical  depart- 
what  was  needed  for  my  own  .^p^t  and  erection  of  a  24-page 
production.  As  the  paper  s  new  Hoe  rotary  press.  The  7400 
ow'ner  couldn’t  meet  wages  I  press  run  was  formerly  done  on 
was  paying  by  then,  my  printers  press, 

and  I  helped  him  out  until  he  ... 

could  find  .someone.  MOST  LIKELY  TO  SUCCEED 

Businessmen  hailed  the  new  _  p^ui  c.  Smith,  an  alumnus 
owner  with  open  arms  and  began  the  University  of  Iowa  School 

advertising  again.  He’s  pro-  Journalism,  will  be  honored 

ducing  a  good  product  but  al-  by  the  School  Jan.  14.  Mr. 
though  he’ll  deny  it,  his  profits  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Rock 
are  slim.  His  wife  helps  him  and  Rapids  Lyon  County  Reporter, 
the  light  burns  late  in  the  office  be  cited  for  his  work  in 

each  night.  Neighboring  pub-  the  small-community  newspaper 
lishers  say  he  has  a  good  news-  field  leading  up  to  his  selection 
paper  but  he  hasn’t  been  able  to  3^5  current  president  of  the  Na- 
add  any  new  equipment  to  re-  tional  Editorial  Association.  Mr. 


place  the  junk. 


Smith,  one  of  only  three  lowans 


n.  •  m  MBi  e  C0..11VC. 

910  East  138th  Street,  NewYork  54,  N.Y. 


Most  weekly  publishers  are  ever  elected  president  of  NEA, 
hard-pressed  for  money  for  per-  returned  in  September  from  a 
sonal  needs,  let  alone  capital  for  three-week  trip  through  Europe, 
machinery  replacement  and  re-  including  nine  days  in  Iron  Cur- 
pairs.  Ad  rates  are  too  low  in  tain  countries. 
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Bell  Telephone  engineers  are  putting 
together  the  nervous  system  for  BMEWS 
. . .  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System 


The  eyes  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  BMEWS  will 
be  massive,  far-seeing  radars  in  Alaska.  Green¬ 
land  and  Great  Britain.  The  brain  is  at  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Air  Defense  (Center  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Between  eyes  and  brain  there  will  be  a  vast  network 
to  provide  instantaneous,  highly  reliable  commu¬ 
nications  in  the  event  of  enemy  missile  attack. 

The  Bell  System’s  manufacturing  and  supply 
unit.  Western  Electric,  heads  a  team  of  30  pri¬ 
vate  firms  and  government  agencies  from  three 
countries  which  is  constructing  this  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

Work  is  going  ahead  at  full  speed,  right  on 
schedule.  All  of  the  arts  of  long  distance  communi¬ 


cations  arc  being  used  to  conquer  the  stern,  hard¬ 
bitten  terrain  of  BMEWS— line-of-sight  and  over- 
the-horizon  radio,  cables  on  land  and  under  water. 

Several  forms  of  transmission  are  being  em¬ 
ployed.  Newly  designed  high-speed  data  channels 
will  feed  information  to  computers.  Voice  and 
teletypewriter  links  will  also  be  available. 

One  important  reason  the  Bell  System  was 
,  given  this  assignment  was  its  demonstrated  capac¬ 
ity  to  handle  such  a  challenging  task.  The  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  skill  shown  in  this  and  other 
defense  projects  are  also  responsible  for  the  effi¬ 
cient,  continually  improving  telephone  service  you 
enjoy  every  day. 


It  takes  a  different 


approach  to 

“BOWL  ‘EM  OVER” 

ii  the  nation’s  2nd 
most  important  market 

When  your  advertising  must  be 
confined  to  the  top  10  markets  for 
policy  or  budget  reasons,  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Metropolitan  area  presents 
a  different  problem  advertising- 
wise  than  in  most  of  the  others. 
You  must  reach  the  important  Long 
Beach  "half”  for  effective  sales 
presentation  of  your  product. 

You  can't  do  it  with  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  advertising  because  not 
one  of  these  dailies  reaches  even 
1  out  of  11  Long  Beach  homes.  In 
fact,  all  of  them  together  (disre¬ 
garding  possible  duplication)  reach 
less  than  1  out  of  4. 

You  can  do  it  effectively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  with  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  which 
covers  nearly  7  out  of  10  homes  in 
this  market  of  over  half  a  million 
people. 

ASK  THE  BIDDER -JOHNS  MAN 
FOR  THE  DETAILS 

Source;  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Reports,  March  31,  1960. 


Independent 


^3rcs^s!  =  Cclcgram 


Morntni  Evemini  Sunday 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
m  IHTEmriOHAL  city 

Represented  nationally  by 
RIDOER-JOHNS,  'iNC 

M(M8Cii  Mcreo  COMICS  ceou* 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Remarks  from  Bench 
Didn’t  Invade  Privacy 

Bv  Albert  Wootlruff  Gray 


Judges  sitting  on  higher 
courts  in  Delaware  couldn’t 
agree  with  a  judge  of  Family 
Court  that  the  Wilmington 
News-Joumal  had  violated  his 
right  of  jrrivacy  hy  quoting  re¬ 
marks  he  had  made  at  a  hear¬ 
ing. 

Judge  Reardon  sued  the  news¬ 
paper  after  his  comments  to 
teen-agers  who  had  stolen  a  car 
brought  censure  by  the  Board 
of  Youth  Services  Commission. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the 
Family  Court  judge  had  said, 
“Would  lashes  help?”  To  this 
he  added,  “I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  whipping  post.” 

His  second  remark  was  what 
made  him  especially  newsworthy 
at  the  time  because  a  bill  to 
revive  the  whipping  post  was 
being  debated  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dismissal  .Affirmed 

The  court  of  first  jurisdiction 
threw  out  the  judge’s  privacy 
allegations  and  this  decision  was 
recently  affirmed  on  appeal. 
(164  Atl.  2d  263). 

“As  we  understand  the  argu¬ 
ment,”  said  the  appellate  court, 
“it  is  that  as  a  result  of  the 
alleged  invasion  of  his  right  of 
privacy  he  has  been  injured  in 
personal  dignity  and  respect,  in 
particular  the  dignity  and  re¬ 
spect  relating  to  the  tradition 
and  respect  for  his  judicial 
office. 

“The  judge  further  states  that 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  public  figure 
— if  he  should  be  so  considered 
— does  not  destroy  his  right  of 
privacy.  Recognizing  that  a 
newspaper  article  governing  a 
legitimate  news  event  falls  with¬ 


in  the  scope  of  proper  immunity 
pertaining  to  the  publication  of 
current  news,  he  states  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  manner  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  event  it  liecomes 
a  question  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  such  an  article  con¬ 
stitutes  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  his  right  of  privacy.” 

The  court  pointed  out  that  a 
right  of  action  for  an  invasion 
of  privacy  has  not  been  as  yet 
recognized  by  the  Delaware 
courts.  The  court  added,  “We  do 
not  pass  upon  this  question  here 
but  assume  for  the  purpose  of 
this  opinion  that  such  a  right 
of  action  does  so  exist.” 

Right  Is  Defined 

“The  right  of  privacy  has 
been  defined  generally,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  court,  “as  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  appropriation  or  exploi¬ 
tation  of  one’s  privacy,  the  pub¬ 
licizing  of  one’s  affairs  with 
which  the  public  has  no  legiti¬ 
mate  concern,  or  the  wrongful 
intrusion  into  one’s  private  ac¬ 
tivities  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
outrage  or  cause  mental  suffer¬ 
ing,  shame  or  humiliation  to  a 
lierson  of  ordinary  sensibility. 

“The  article  in  this  case,”  said 
the  court,  “was  a  legitimate 
new.spaper  article  concerning  a 
statement  made  by  this  judge  in 
a  public  hearing.  It  related  very 
definitely  to  what  at  the  time 
was  a  matter  of  great  public  in¬ 
terest,  the  revival  of  the  use  in 
certain  cases  of  the  whipping 
post  in  Delaware. 

“We  do  not  think  that  the 
publication  of  the  article  in 
question  constituted  the  invasion 
of  any  right,  certainly  not  a 
private  right  such  as  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  justify  an  action  for  the 
invasion  of  a  right  of  privacy.” 

The  court  then  obsen  cd  that 
invasion  of  privacy  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  in  distorted  or  fic¬ 
tionalized  articles  “such  as 
sometimes  appear  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  a  newspiqier  or 
in  one  of  those  magazines  spe¬ 
cializing  in  stories  of  un.savory 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  ‘written  up’  there¬ 
in.” 

Congressman  Cited 
.4s  Man  of  the  Year 

St.  I.ons 

United  States  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  was  presented 
the  1960  Man  of  the  Year  award 
Dec.  27,  in  recognition  of  his 
service  as  a  lawyer,  civic  leader 
and  a  member  of  Congress. 

The  award,  conferred  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Globe-Democrat,  was 
presented  in  ceremonies  in  the 
office  of  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Richard  H.  Amberg. 

Representative  Curtis,  sixth 
recipient  of  the  award,  .said  it 
would  serve  as  “an  inspiration 
to  try  to  continue  to  do  a  good 
job”  of  serving  the  community 
and  the  nation.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  former  award  winners. 
• 

Mirror  Group  Buys 
Papers  in  Br.  Guiana 

London 

Britain’s  Mirror  Group  of 
newspapers  has  purchased  two 
publications  in  British  Guiana— 
the  Daily  Graphic  and  the 
Sunday  Graphic. 

The  daily  has  a  circulation 
of  15,000  and  the  Sunday  22,000. 

The  announcement  said  Percy 
Roberts,  now  in  charge  of  Mirror 
Group  interests  in  Nigeria,  will 
manage  the  enterprise  in  Gui¬ 
ana. 

The  Mirror  Group  also  owns 
newspapers  in  Nigeria,  Ghana 
and  Sierre  Leone.  In  Britain,  its 
main  earner  is  the  tabloid  Daily 
Mirror,  which  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  million. 

• 

Reporters  Only 
At  Carrier  Inquiry 

The  radio  -  newsreel  -  televi¬ 
sion  press  has  protested  the  or¬ 
der  of  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
which  forbids  witnesses  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  testimony  concerning 
the  fire  aboard  the  aircraft  car¬ 
rier  Constellation  in  Brooklyn. 

Only  newsmen  without  cam¬ 
eras  or  microphones  have  been 
allowed  inside  the  hearing  room. 
I  The  broadcast  and  newsreel  peo- 
j  pie  sent  telegrams  of  protest  to 
officials  in  Washington,  includ- 
■  ing  White  House  press  secretary 
James  Hagerty. 
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These  Farmers  Know  That 
Advertising  Pays  Dividends 


Dairymen  Understand  The 
Pain  of  Unfair  Attacks 

The  “open  season”  for  those  who  have  found  it  profitable 
to  make  indiscriminate  attacks  on  advertising  as  a  part  of 
Ainerican  business  has  been  rather  extended.  While  no 
responsible  person  denies  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  advertising  has  been  dishonest  and  in  poor  taste, 
those  who  have  chosen  to  make  a  living  by  attacking  the 
advertising  business  have  seldom  been  as  careful  in  dig¬ 
ging  out  and  presenting  their  facts  as  have  most  adver¬ 
tisers!  If  truth  is  the  number  one  criterion  for  judging 
advertising,  then  advertisers  are  doing  far  better  than 
those  who  attack  advertising. 

The  dairy  industry  in  this  country  knows  pretty  well 
how  it  feels  to  be  a  victim  of  those  who  abhor  or  abuse 
the  truth.  Milk  has  played  the  leading  role  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  food  supply  since  colonial  days.  This  role  has  been  so 
important,  in  fact,  that  many  people  have  learned  that 
they  can  obtain  undeserved  public  attention  by  making 
attacks  against  milk. 

.Milk  probably  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  the  list  of  whip¬ 
ping  boys  that  public  attention  seekers  use.  We’ve  known 
a  long  time  that  attacking  God,  motherhood,  and  country 
usually  stirs  up  interest.  In  recent  years,  as  food  faddists 
have  grown  more  numerous  and  more  proficient  in  com¬ 
munications,  as  compared  with  the  medicine  men  of  horse 
and  buggy  days,  milk  and  other  basic  foods  have  been 
added  to  this  list.  Even  more  recently,  suburban  living  and 
advertising  have  become  popular  elements  of  American 
life  to  be  against. 

Dairymen  See  Advertising 
As  a  Must  in  Business 

Although  dairy  farmers  for  many  decades  past  have 
paid  for  advertising  to  talk  with  consumers  about  milk  and 
milk  products,  the  first  successful  effort  to  pool  resources 
and  to  develop  a  nation-wide  program  of  sales  promotion 
for  dairy  products  came  in  1940  when  the  American  Dairy 
Association  was  organized.  Since  then,  dairy  farmers  have 
voluntarily  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  in  this  non¬ 
brand  promotion  effort  for  dairy  foods. 

These  dairymen  pool  their  funds  for  a  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  considerable  research,  such  as  nutrition  studies, 
product  improvement,  consumer  attitudes  and  buying  pat¬ 
terns.  Market  research,  incidentally,  has  been  most  help¬ 
ful,  but  these  studies  of  consumer  attitudes  have  not  been 
nearly  as  useful  as  some  of  the  detractors  of  advertising 
and  market  research  suggest.  The  market  researchers  have 
found  no  magic  keys  which  have  made  it  possible  for  dairy¬ 
men  to  “manipulate”  consumer  thinking  to  the  point  of 
encouraging  consumers  to  buy  excessive  amounts  of  dairy 
products.  Dairy  farmers  have  learned  that  people  buy 
milk  and  milk  products  when  the  consumers  find  reasons 
that  are  pleasing  to  the  consumers  to  do  so. 

Dairymen  use  all  forms  of  advertising  in  all  media — but 
not,  we  hasten  to  add,  in  all  media  at  the  same  time,  since 
dairy  farmers,  like  other  advertisers,  do  not  have  the  un¬ 
limited  budgets  which  all  advertisers  wish  they  could  have! 
At  the  same  time  brand  distributors  of  dairy  foods  and 
retail  food  outlets  are  also  spending  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  in  all  media  to  advertise  the  merits  of  dairy 
products. 

There’s  a  Change  in 
Thinking  on  the  Farm 

As  dairymen  see  the  situation,  advertising,  as  a  part  of 
the  total  marketing  plan,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  dairy 


farm  operation  today  as  the  cow  herself.  This  makes  much 
.sense,  of  course,  for  if  the  dairymen  do  not  have  a  market¬ 
ing  plan  that  assures  them  of  consumer  demand  for  milk 
and  milk  p^roducts,  then  the  cow  is  not  needed  either.  When 
the  American  Dairy  Association  was  started  by  dairy 
farmers  in  1940,  there  were  many  people  who  thought 
farmers  should  be  concerned  only  with  producing  milk 
efficiently.  The  idea  was  prevalent  that  the  farmers’  job 
ended  when  the  milk  left  the  farm.  This  overlooked  the 
fact  that  nobody  has  quite  as  much  interest  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  for  milk  as  the  dairy  farmers  who  today 
own  over  90  percent  of  the  total  investment  in  all  phases 
of  the  dairy  industry. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  technological  revolution 
on  the  nation’s  farms,  and  this  does  deserve  attention. 
However,  it  is  quite  likely  that  history  may  judge  that  the 
revolution  in  thinking  about  the  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  was  far  more  important.  In  a  short  period  of  time 
farmers  have  had  to  readjust  from  an  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  geared  to  subsistence  to  one  in  which  the  farm  is  a 
highly  capitalized  and  very  specialized  business  operation. 

Estimates  suggest  dairy  farmers  now  spend  in  excess  of 
10  million  dollars  annually  for  non-brand  promotional  pro¬ 
grams  for  milk  and  milk  products,  including  research  and 
formal  educational  programs.  That  this  money  comes  from 
the  dairy  farmers  should  be  proof  enough  that  this  revolu¬ 
tion  in  thinking  about  marketing  farm  products  has  come 
about.  Many  non-farm  business  groups  have  followed  the 
example  set  by  dairy  farmers  through  the  American  Dairy 
.Association  in  developing  industry-wide,  non-brand  pro¬ 
motional  and  educational  campaigns  to  tell  their  product 
or  service  stories  to  the  public. 

Results  Are  Not 
Easy  to  Measure 

The  steadily  growing  support  which  dairy  farmers  pro¬ 
vide  for  promotional  campaigns  is  amazing  to  some  ob¬ 
servers  because  of  the  obvious  difficulties  in  measuring  the 
results  of  non-brand  efforts  of  this  kind.  The  attempts  at 
measurement  are  complicated  further  by  the  tremendous 
size  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  many  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  sales  of  dairy  products. 

However,  except  for  several  products  which  have  had  to 
fare  as  tough  competition  as  any  products  have  ever  had 
to  meet,  dairymen  have  had  an  expanding  market  for  most 
of  their  products  on  the  commercial  market.  In  the  market 
places  of  America,  where  the  wives  of  newspapermen  and 
broadcasters  and  magazine  writers  spend  the  hard-earned 
money  of  their  spouses,  milk,  ice  cream  nonfat  dry  milk, 
cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  cottage  cheese  have  been  get¬ 
ting  more  “votes”  per  person  than  they  did  in  1940  when 
dairymen  first  organized  the  American  Dairy  Association. 

There  is  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  market  building,  but 
the  first  and  most  difficult  hurdle  has  been  met  and  left 
behind.  This  hurdle  was  the  debate  which  dairy  farmers 
had  to  go  through  within  their  own  individual  minds  to 
determine  their  responsibility  beyond  the  farm,  in  the 
market  place.  The  steady  growth  of  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  and  of  other  promotional  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  makes  it  quite  clear  that  dairy  farmers  resolved  the 
question  in  favor  of  having  a  strong  Voice  in  the  Market 
Places  of  America. 
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departing  ship  under  a  barrage 
of  confetti.  He  has  been  watch¬ 
ing  other  people  depart  like  this 
for  30  years  and  always  has 
l)een  left  standing  forlornly  at 
the  dockside.  This  photo  is  a 
good  example  of  how  a  photog¬ 
rapher  can  grab  fine  feature 
pictures  by  just  keeping  his  eyes 
and  mind  open  to  possibilities. 
Mr.  McLaughlin’s  assignment, 
at  the  time,  simply  called  for 
him  to  photograph  an  ex-mayor 
and  his  wife  who  were  sailing 
on  a  world  cruise. 

“Calling  Dr.  Spock,’’  al.so  grew 
out  of  a  routine  a.ssignment:  a 
“graduation”  from  a  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  school.  The  photographer 
noticed  two  of  the  children  in  a 
heated  argument  over  possession 
of  a  cow-boy  hat.  “I  stood  by,” 
Mr.  McLaughlin  recalled,  “wait¬ 
ing  for  a  good  ‘expression’  shot 
when  one  of  the  graduates  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  more  forcefully 
than  I  expected.” 

Chinese  Coolies 

Mr.  McLaughlin  photographed 
the  “Y’angtze  River  Boat 
Pullers”  during  World  War  Two 
lars  he  has  been  a  photogra-  photojournalist  has  covered  the  when  he  was  civilian  photo  edi- 
ler  for  International  News  alphabet  of  news  photography  tor  of  the  China  Office  of  War 
lotos,  the  San  Francinco  Call-  from  a-z.  Included  in  the  codec-  Information.  “This  has  always 
illetin  and  the  Chronicle.  tion  are  sports  action  shots,  dis-  been  a  favorite  of  mine,”  he 
p.  P  .  ™  aster  scenes,  personalities  and  explained,  “because  I  think  it 

IX  from  A-A  features.  graphically  portrays  the  spirit 

His  choice  of  favorite  photos  In  “Bon  Voyage,”  a  steamship  of  the  Chinese  coolie.  These  men 

veals  that  the  49  year  old  line  guard  stands  alone  by  a  ure  pulling  a  large  junk  up- 


My  Favorite  Photos 
—  Ken  McLaughlin 


ELSA  MAXWELL 
Candid  portrait  by  Ken 
McLaughlin. 


"TOPSY'S  BATH" 

A  daughter  in  Halloween  disguise. 


6k  Editor 


uneven  terrain  pulling  against  ^ 

the  world’s  swiftest  river  cur- 

rent.  Yet,  these  over- worked 

men,  who  chant  to  keep  in 

unison,  are  as  cheerful  a  group 

one  will  find  anywhere.” 

“Topsy’s  Bath,”  shows  one  of 
the  photographer’s  daughters 
with  a  woe-begone  expression  on 
her  face  as  she  attempts  to 

A  candid  shot  of  the  uninhib- 
ited  Elsa  Maxwell  rummaging  '  BON  VOYAGE" 

through  her  purse,  completes  Maybe  one  day  he  sail,  too. 

Mr.  McLaughlin’s  selection  of  different  pictures, 

favorite  photos.  Most  of  these  Then,  since  anything  can  happen 
pictures  were  taken  during  the  assignment,  you  have  to 

course  of  routine  coverage  for 

awareness  and  the 

the  Chronicle.  What  is  the  alertness  to  be  able  to  respond 
photographer  s  attitude  or  basic  properly  to  the  fine  pictures 
approach  to  his  assignments .  present  themselves 

Need  Alertness  suddenly  in  a  matter  of  minutes 

or  seconds. 

“A  photographer  must  have  “Time  is  an  element  in  taking 
imagination  and  alertness,”  Mr.  pictures.  You  can’t  rush  an  as- 
McLaughlin  commented.  “When  signment.  It  pays  to  take  a  few 
you  go  out  on  a  job  the  obvious  extra  minutes  and  feel  a  person 
always  presents  itself,  but  in  out;  learn  something  about  him 
order  to  get  away  from  the  before  you  photograph  him. 
obvious  you  have  to  be  on  the  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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NEWSPAPER  GRABS  READER 

. . .  with  a  striking  spot  news  color  All  processing,  any  necessary  cor- 
picture  on  the  front  page.  “Here’s  rections,  even  separations  are  made 
something  extra  special,”  it  says.  where  it  costs  least— in  your  own 
“Buy  me.”  darkroom. 

Since  Kodak’s  color-negative  sys-  Your  photographers  are  already 
tern  makes  color  photography  simple  familiar  with  the  Kodak  Ektacolor 
enough,  fast  enough,  and  sure  and  Kodacolor  Films  they’ll  use. 
enough  for  ROP  color  to  meet  news  Picture  editors  select  from  either 
deadlines,  why  not  use  it  now?  Ektacolor  prints  or  from  black-and- 

Three  hours  from  press  camera  to  white  proofs, 
engraver  is  all  the  time  it  takes.  Engravers  handle  the  separations 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


they  get  as  easily  as  they  would 
black-and-white  copy. 

We  could  tell  you  about  the  many 
other  newspajjers  using  the  Kodak 
color-negative  system— and  will 
if  you’ll  write.  The  most  con-  i 

vincing  proof  comes  when  you  J 

order  your  first  assignment  r 

carried  out  in  this 
manner.  Try  it. 


Favorite  Photos 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


“I  would  give  a  prize  to  any¬ 
one  who  comes  up  with  a  new, 
unusual  picture  of  two  men  and 
a  piece  of  paper.  I  give  a  photog¬ 
rapher  far  more  credit  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  picture  of  this 
type  event  than  I  would  to  a 
man  who  gets  a  good  picture  of 
someone  leaping  out  of  a 
window. 

“Everyone  gets  lucky  now  and 


"CALLING  DR.  SPOCK" 
Graduation  party;  kindergarten 
style. 

then.  But  for  day  in,  day  out 
work  you  need  cameramen  w'ho 
can  come  up  with  something  new 
when  covering  the  routine. 
That’s  the  heaviest  part  of  our 
business.” 

Early  Years 

Mr.  McLaughlin  is  a  second 
generation  Californian  who  was 
born  in  San  Francisco.  During 
the  depression  years  he  worked 


"WHERE  IS  EVERYBODY?" 
Travelling  blind,  literally. 


at  odd  jobs  while  attending  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.  He 
got  into  the  photojournalism 
field  by  chance  when  Otto  Stol- 
berg  of  INP  suddenly  asked  him 
one  day,  “Do  you  know  anything 
about  photography?” 

“No,”  Mr.  McLaughlin  replied. 

“Good!  You’re  hired,”  Stol- 
berg  replied.  “We’ll  start  you 
out  as  a  printer.” 

The  day  young  McLaughlin 
reported  to  work  a  major  kid¬ 
napping  story  broke;  a  grue- 
.some  affair  which  later  turned 
into  the  only  lynching  in  the 
state’s  history.  His  first  day  on 
the  job  the  budding  photojour¬ 
nalist  put  in  20  hours  in  the 
darkroom. 

*  *  * 

TIME  FOR  ENTERPRISE 

“.\ssignment:  enterprise  from 
2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.” 

Almost  daily  a  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  photographer 
receives  similar  instructions. 

And  thus  he  is  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  out  a  piece  of 
new  equipment,  an  idea  or  some¬ 
thing  else  special  which  he  would 
hesitate  to  try  on  a  specific  story 
from  which  editors  expect  spe¬ 
cific  useable  pictures. 


"YANGTZE  BOAT  PULLERS" 

The  spirit  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 

The  five  photographers  on  the  [ 
Observer  staff  agree  that  this 
unusual  aspect  of  their  work  j 

helps  to  stimulate  their  creative  I 

attitudes  and  abilities. 

And  Observer  editors  agree  | 

that  many  dull  pages  are 
brightened  by  pictures  that  re¬ 
sult  from  enterprise  assign¬ 
ments. 

“We  tell  several  small  and  \ 

human  stories  in  the  Observer 
that  we  would  otherwise  miss  if 
we  didn’t  have  enterprise  art,” 
Managing  Editor  Tom  Fosper- 
man  says. 

Usually  the  enterprise  assign-  4 
ments  are  with  “no  strings  at-  | 
tached,”  and  the  photographer 
is  entirely  on  his  own.  He  might 
try  out  a  new  camera,  lens  or 
light  combination.  Or  maybe  he 
heard  of  or  thought  of  some¬ 
thing  he  wants  to  shoot. 

However,  occasionally  an  edi¬ 
tor  will  specify  a  general  sub-  : 
ject  on  which  he  wants  pictures  | 
taken — the  weather,  children  in 
the  park,  etc. 

Awards  won  by  the  Observer 
photo  staff  are  also  frequent  ! 
products  of  enterprise  assign¬ 
ments. 

The  Observer  staff  —  Jimmy 
Dumbbell,  Bruce  Roberts,  Tom 
Walters,  Don  Sturkey  and  Dec 
Haun — agrees  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  assignments  were  a  large 
factor. 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  during  ; 
such  assignments  because  there 
usually  is  no  obligation  that  the 
shot  must  be  useable.  1 

“You  can’t  use  a  spot  news  ! 
assignment  to  try  out  a  new  lens  ^ 
or  some  new  light  combination,”  Ij 
Mr.  Haun  says.  “But  an  enter-  i' 
prise  assignment  is  the  perfect  | 
opportunity.”  i 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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ALUMINUM  NEWS 

INFORMATION  ON  THE  ALUMINUM  INDUSTRY  FROM  REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY 


WORLD  TOUR  FOR  NEW  "SNAP-LOCK"  CONTAINERS — Seven 
20  foot  aluminum  combination  show-and-shipping 
cases  are  carrying  a  display  of  U.  S.  automobile 
supplies  and  equipment  in  the  first  phase  of  a 
private  American  trade  promotion  program 
initiated  by  the  Isbrandtsen  Company,  Inc. 

The  shipping  company's  program  consists  of  a 
world  tour  of  a  variety  of  items  which  are 
displayed  to  businessmen  in  countries  around  the 
globe.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Frederick  H. 
Mueller  predicted  the  Mobile  Trade  Fair  would 
become  "part  of  the  United  States'  arsenal  of 
economic  weapons  in  confronting  the  Soviet 
economic  trade  drive." 

Assembled  from  new  "Snap-Lock"  aluminum  sections 
developed  by  Reynolds,  the  tightly  fitted, 
non-welded,  non-riveted  containers  feature 
unique  swing-up  sidewalls  that  can  be  opened 
easily  to  expose  displays  inside.  They 
demonstrate  the  latest  American  technique  of 
aluminum  fabrication  and  are  the  first  shipboard 
containers  built  using  the  "Snap-Lock"  principle. 

Future  exhibits  will  include  a  wide  range  of 
American  products  from  appliances,  to  office 
equipment,  to  sporting  goods. 

MADE-ON-THE-SPOT  ALUMINUM  SIDING — With  the  growing 
use  of  aluminum  siding  comes  a  new  machine  that 
forms  and  cuts  aluminum  coil  stock  right  on  the 
building  site.  The  portable  aluminum  siding 
factory  is  so  light  and  compact  that  it  rides 
from  job  to  job  in  an  ordinary  pick-up  truck. 

Fed  with  rolls  of  aluminum,  from  a  complete 
range  of  popular  oven-baked  colors,  the  machine 
quickly  produces  the  exact  lengths  of  siding 
needed.  It  eliminates  the  usual  10%  waste  caused 
by  cutting  standard  lengths  to  fit,  saves  time 
and  labor  involved  in  making  lap  joints. 

NEW  $5,000  ALUMINUM  ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOLARSHIP — "It  was 

established  to  encourage  creativity  and  in¬ 
ventiveness  in  architectural  design,  and  to 
foster  the  interest  of  the  nation's  future 
architects  in  the  design  potential  of  aluminum 
as  a  versatile  building  material."  The  aims  of 
the  new  Reynolds  Aluminum  Prize  were  so 
described  in  a  recent  talk  before  architectural 
students.  The  prize,  which  carries  a  $5,000  top 
award,  is  for  the  best  original  design  for  any 
type  of  building  component  in  aluminum. 

Administered  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  competition  is  open  to  third- 
year,  fourth-year  and  graduate  students  in 
architectural  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
The  winner  divides  equally  the  top  award  with 
his  college.  Secondary  prizes  of  $200  each  will 
be  given  competing  students  chosen  as  out¬ 
standing  in  their  individual  schools. 

The  grand  winner  is  picked  from  one  of  these 
outstanding  students  by  three  distinguished 
architects  chosen  by  the  A.  I.  A.  Entry  deadline 
is  February  1. 


This  is  the  second  Reynolds  competition  for 
architectural  achievement.  The  R.  S.  Reynolds 
Memorial  Award,  a  $25,000  international  prize, 
is  given  annually  for  distinguished  design  by 
architects  and  architectural  firms. 

NEW,  CLEAN,  LIGHTWEIGHT  BOTTLE  CARRIERS — The  Old, 
familiar  wooden  case  which  has  long  carried 
returnable  soft— drink  bottles  may  be  on  the  way 
out.  New  cases  made  of  tough  aluminum  are 
lighter,  splinter-proof,  easy  to  wash  and  keep 
attractive.  Their  longer  life  means  a  real 
saving  to  bottlers,  and  the  new  case  can  be 
sterilized  if  desired. 

Other  new  aluminum  uses  by  the  bottling  industry 
include  an  aluminum  foil  "Cluster-Pak"  designed 
to  increase  eye— appeal  of  multi— packed  soft 
drinks,  and  an  aluminum  foil  wrap-around  label. 
In  a  market  test,  shoppers  picked  foil-labeled 
bottles  because  they  felt,  "they  were  superior." 

NEW,  LONG-LASTING  NEWSPAPER  DELIVERY  TUBES — Aluminum  iS 
modernizing  a  familiar  feature  of  the  suburban 
and  rural  landscape.  The  post— mounted  metal 
tubes  which  receive  daily  newspapers  beside 
many  driveways  long  have  presented  problems  for 
the  nation's  newspaper  publishers T  While  steel 
tubes  protected  the  newspapers  from  the  weather, 
nothing  protected  the  tubes.  New,  brightly- 
enameled  aluminum  tubes,  now  in  use,  are 
expected  to  offer  far  greater  weather  resistance. 

An  official  of  one  newspaper  publishing  firm 
said:  "We  believe  the  new  aluminum  tubes  will 
lower  our  replacement  rates  because  rusting 
definitely  is  one  of  the  problems.  And  we  like 
the  brilliant  white  exterior  because  it  makes 
the  names  of  our  papers  stand  out,  giving  us 
another  opportunity  to  keep  our  name  before  the 
public . " 

375,000,000  MORE  ALUMINUM  CANS  DUE — Five  more 
Florida  citrus  processing  firms  have  announced 
plans  to  use  the  all  aluminum  can  to  pack 
their  house  brand  frozen  juice  concentrates 
during  1960-61.  At  least  110,000,000  of  the  six 
ounce  cans  will  be  needed  for  the  12  brands 
involved.  Concentrates  for  private  label 
customers  such  as  grocery  chains,  involving 
another  265,000,000  six  ounce  cans  for  the  five 
processors,  will  be  packed  in  aluminum-body  cans 
with  tinplate  ends. 

To  help  show  the  advantages  of  aluminum  con¬ 
tainers  over  conventional  cans,  Reynolds  used 
mobile  can  making  equipment  for  on-the-spot 
demonstrations  in  Florida. 

The  demonstrated  advantages  bringing  this  shift 
to  aluminum  containers  were  twofold.  Lightweight 
aluminum  offers  important  cuts  in  shipping 
costs.  And  aluminum's  high  resistance  to  cor¬ 
rosion  prevents  losses  when  juice  stocks  are 
stored.  To  meet  the  big  new  demand,  Reynolds 
Metals,  the  major  supplier  of  aluminum  for  the 
cans,  is  adding  new  facilities  at  its  McCook 
plant  near  Chicago  to  supplement  its  can— sheet 
production  in  Sheffield,  Alabama. 


For  information  on  tho  oluminum  industry  coll  any  ono  of  tho  following  Public  Rolations  Officos  of  Reynolds  Mofok  Compony: 

RICHMOND;  iGenerol  Offices)  Reynolds  Metals  Building,  Richmond  18,  Virginia,  Phone:  ATIontic  2-2311 
CHICAGO:  LOS  ANGELES: 

Wrigley  Building,  410  North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois,  Phone:  WHItehall  4-2200  3540  Wilshire  Boulevard,  P.  O.  Box  75131,  los  Angeles  5,  Colifomio,  Phone:  DUnkirk  1-3511 

DETROIT;  NEW  YORK; 

16200  Northland  Drive,  Southfield  Tovrnship,  Detroit  35,  Michigon,  Phone;  KEnwood  7-5000  19  Eost  47th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York,  Phone:  Eldorado  5-7700 

HOUSTON:  PORTLAND: 

Adams  Petroleum  Center,  Room  323-N  6910  Fannin,  Houston  25,  Texos,  Phone:  JAckson  8-5546  819  Coscade  Building,  Portlond  4,  Oregon,  Phone:  CApitol  7-2453 

FLORENCE,  ALA.:  WASHINGTON: 

4)2  South  Court  Building,  Florence,  Alobamo,  Phone:  EMpire  3-3150  5(^  World  Center  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  Phone;  NAHonol  8-5336 
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PROMOTION 

Sub-Teen 
Features 
Paying  Off 

Rock  Hili^  S.  C. 

The  Rock  Hill  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  believes  in  trying  to  reach 
potential  subscribers  at  an  early 
age. 

“Doubling  our  circulation  in 
15  years  shows  this  has  been  a 
sound  approach,”  Talbot  Pat¬ 
rick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  said. 

Regular  and  special  promo¬ 
tions  aim  at  grade  school  read¬ 
ers  and  even  pre-school  chil¬ 
dren,  Mr.  Patrick  explained  in 
describing  some  of  the  Herald’s 
promotions. 

For  sheer  volume,  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  most  spectacular  promo¬ 
tion  for  children  is  printing  let¬ 
ters  to  Santa  Claus. 

This  year,  2,344  Santa  Claus 
letters  were  printed  in  193  col¬ 
umns  of  space.  On  some  days  it 
was  necessary  to  add  extra 
pages. 

The  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association’s  Christmas  coloring 
contest  is  another  children’s 
feature  which  draws  a  heavy 
response.  This  Christm:is,  296 
children  submitted  1,776  indi¬ 
vidual  colored  drawings,  clipped 
from  the  Herald. 

A  Rock  Hill  winner  placed 
in  the  NEA  national  contest  and 
will  receive  a  radio  as  a  result 
of  his  merit-star  award. 

Junior  Editor,  an  Associated 
Press  feature  for  children,  has 
awarded  seven  $10  prizes  to 
young  Herald  readers  this  year. 

Young  readers  submit  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  Junior  Editor  and 
the  question  used  each  day  gets 
the  prize.  Nearly  every  mail 
delivered  to  the  Herald  brings 
more  questions  to  be  forwarded 
to  AP  Feature  Service. 


For  boys  who  are  Herald  car¬ 
rier  -  salesmen,  there  is  the 
“HEP”  club.  Membership  in  the 
club  is  gained  by  maintaining 
a  standard  of  excellence  on 
routes.  Salesmanship,  good 
route  management  and  service, 
and  on  time  bill  payment  are 
all  factors  in  the  standard  of 
excellence. 

A  carrier-sale.sman  w'ho  main¬ 
tains  the  standard  for  three 
months  is  a  “Star  Carrier”  and 
in  1960,  54  boys  qualified  for 
the  distinction. 


9-Year  Fight 
To  Open  Art 
Gallery  Won 


could  inten’ene  in  behalf  of  the 
public. 

Stale  Takes  .\rlioM 


^  t/  Subsequently  Mr.  Aiiiienberg 

^  1.|  'WWT  prevailed  upon  the  Common- 

i  .^O  I  IptfV'V  wealth  to  move  into  thi.s  situa- 

J  ^ 

Commonwealth  seeking  the 
Philadelphia  same  redress  as  the  1952  action. 

A  nine-year  editorial  cam-  It  was  appealed  to  the  State 
paign  by  the  Philadelphia  In-  Supreme  Court  after  a  lower 
quiver  came  to  a  successful  con-  court’.s  rebuff.  In  March  1960 
elusion  recently  with  court  ap-  the  higher  court  upheld  the 
proval  of  an  agreement  to  open  state’s  right  to  investigate  the 
the  doors  of  the  Barnes  Founda-  policy  of  a  tax-exempt  gallery 


Hobby  Show  Receipts 
Buy  Bus  for  Boys 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Star  played 
Santa  Claus  to  the  more  than 
10,000  boys  enrolled  in  the  Police 
Athletic  League  clubs  the  day 
before  Christmas.  From  proceeds 
of  the  Star’s  Hobby  and  Gift 
Show,  the  newspaper  purchased 
a  48-passenger  bus  to  be  used  to 
transport  PAL  l)oys. 

Presentation  of  the  bus  was 
made  by  Robert  P.  Early,  man¬ 
aging  etlitor  of  the  Star,  to  Lt. 
Francis  Schmidt,  director  of  the 
PAL  program.  The  bus,  resem¬ 
bling  the  type  used  to  transport 
school  children,  will  be  painted 
in  the  PAL  colors  of  blue  and 
gold. 

It  has  been  nearly  20  years 
since  the  PALs  last  received  a 
bus  and  during  this  time  they 
have  had  to  rent  or  borrow 
buses  to  carry  youngsters  to  the 
club’s  numerous  events. 

Growing  Enterprise 

Enterprise,  Ala. 

Enterprise  Ledger  has  gone 
from  weekly  to  semi-wreekly  pub¬ 
lication,  a  step  whicli  has  been 
planned  for  six  years.  The  paper 
has  moved  to  larger  quarters 
and  added  a  Ludlow',  a  third 
Linotype  and  a  full  page  casting 
box.  Also  a  full  time  society 
editor,  Mrs.  Berta  Stephens,  has 
been  added. 


tion  museum  to  the  public. 


TdattC  AdUttf  <tcU  7 


To:  BREAK-THRU,  77  North  Washington  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

SEND  US  SAMPLES  of  your  monthly  ad-space  promotion  news¬ 
letter  —  and  tell  us  how  we  can  use  it  as  our  exclusive  mailing 
piece  to  advertisers  in  our  trade  area.  Include  complete  price 
data  —  without  obligation. 


barring  the  public.  Judge 


As  a  result  of  an  out-of-court  Musmanno  said  that 

settlement,  the  museum’s  art  if  the  gallery  was  open  only  to 


collection  in  Merion,  Pa.,  may  be  f.  select^  few  it  was  not  a  pub- 
viewed  by  as  many  as  200  per-  "ot 

sons  a  day,  twice  weekly.  f.  institution  the  founda- 

,  .  .  '  ,  tion  was  not  entitled  to  a  tax 

Since  1924,  the  viewing  of  the  exemption, 
art  treasures  has  been  limited  *  .  .  .  , 

to  admission  card  holders.  The  ,  Three  experts  were  appoint^ 
late  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes,  who  MontRomery  c  o  u  n  t  y 

assembled  what  may  be  the  most  .  ^  °  ^ 

complete  private  collection  of  Fjmnda  ion  was  order^  to 

modem  art  in  the  world,  issued  ^  f  1"- 

these  cards  arbitrarilv  Dr  location,  including  as.sets,  in- 

these  catas  arbitrarily.  Dr.  expenditures,  details  of 

Barnes,  the  co-discoverer  and  . ,  i  v.  j  i  ^ 

,  ’  ,  .  ,  the  art  works,  the  schedule  of 

manufacturer  of  Argyrol,  was  ,  j  j  i.  m. 

j  .  _ -  j  u  -j  /  1  j  classes  and  other  data.  The  case 


determined,  he  said,  to  exclude 


...  i.1.  •  -i-  was  then  scheduled  to  go  to 

the  dilettante,  the  msensitree  12.  How- 


and  the  merely  curious  who  had  ‘ 

no  true  appreciation  of  art. 
Nevertheless,  art  critics  and  col- 
lectors  were  often  excluded. 


ever,  the  negotiations  continued 
and  the  litigation  was  settled 


Tax  Exemption  Stressed 


No  Diseriiiiiiiation 


The  agreement,  approved  by 
Under  the  direction  of  Editor  Judge  Alfred  L.  Taxis  Jr.,  of 
and  Publisher  Walter  H.  Annen-  the  Montgomery  County  Or- 
berg,  the  Inquirer  had  brought  phans  Court,  provides  there 
these  facts  to  the  public  as  early  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the 
as  July  26,  1951,  shortly  after  admission  of  the  public  to  the 
the  death  of  Dr.  Barnes.  The  gallery  and  the  public  admission 
crusade  was  launched  with  an  records  shall  be  open  for  in¬ 
editorial  citing  the  walled-in  spection. 
treasures  of  the  tax-exempt 
Foundation  and  asking  “whether  • 

the  public,  at  long  last,  will  be  „  t»  • 

admitted  to  this  famous  tax-  Reserve  Project 
free  institution.  ”  Now  Best  Seller 

News  columns  and  editorials  Francisco 

underscored  the  masterpieces  .  . 


San  Francisco 
A  book  developed  as  a  project 


isolated  m  the  museum:  more  ^^e  newsmen,  public  relations 
Renoire,  50  Cezannes  advertising  members  of  the 

22  P-cassos  12  Matisses,  and  g^^  Francisco  Air  Force  Re- 
^  works  by  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  information  flight  has  now  , 

and  dozens  of  American  paint-  become  a  “best  seller”  with  dis- 

tribution  throughout  the  Stra- 
On  Feb.  16,  1952,  the  Inquirer  tegic  Air  Command  and  the 
filed  .suit  in  the  name  of  Harold  Continential  Air  Command. 

J.  Wiegand,  as  an  individual  ^^e  Mellinkoff,  city  editor, 
taxpayer,  in  Montgomery  prancisco  Chronicle,  and  a 
County  where  the  Foundation  is  Ueutentant  colonel,  edited  PubUc 
,  located  and  as  an  editorial  Relations  At  A  Glance,  a  74- 
writer  on  the  newspaper,  to  re- 
quire  the  Barnes  Foundation  to^^^.  ‘ 

adopt  “reasonable  rules  and  reg-  Assisting  were  Richard  Jor- 
ulations”  admitting  students  and  Francisco  Examiner; 

the  general  public.  Fred  W.  Terry,  UPI;  Herbert 

In  December  1952  the  court  (Calif.)  Time^ 

in  December,  IDOJ,  the  court  Robert  Spearman,  Rob- 

ruled  in  favor  of  the  trustees  Bovard,  Julius  Jacobs,  Wil- 

and  was  upheld  by  the  Pennsyl-  Ham  J.  Nash,  Ralph  Vance, 

vania  Supreme  Court  in  June,  Herbert  Littlefield,  Donald  Prae- 

1953,  stating  that  only  the  Com-  tor,  Robert  Hatch,  Sherman 

mon wealth  of  Pennsylvania  Kusin  and  Stanley  Andersen. 
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March  30  Deadline 
In  Promotion  Contest 


lly  George  Will 

The*  past  year’s  newspaper 
promotion  may  have  achieved  all 
of  its  objectives  in  building  ad¬ 
vertising  linapre,  circulation  and 
improved  public  relations,  but  it 
still  lias  one  more  role  it  can 
play. 

The  first  order  of  business  in 
promotion  shops  in  50  states 
and  Canada,  starting  this  week, 
will  be  to  search  the  files  for 
1960’s  best  promotions  for  entry 
in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  26th 
newspaper  promotion  contest. 

A  i>ast  jiresident  of  NNPA 
said  a  newspaper’s  promotion  is 
as  important  as  its  front  page. 
Editor  &  Publisher  believes  it’s 
also  just  as  important  to  honor 
outstanding  projects  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  field  as  to  reward  the 
journalistic  efforts  of  editors  and 
reporters.  E&P  has  backed  up 
this  belief  with  a  comprehensive 
promotion  awards  program  since 
1932. 

Entries  in  nine  classifications 
and  two  circulation  groups  may 
be  submitted,  and  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  contest  editor  by 
March  30. 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two 
Certificates  of  Merit  will  be 
awarded  in  each  group.  National 
Advertising  Promotion  awards 
will  be  presented  for  the  best 
series  of  six  or  more  trade  paper 
advertisements,  the  best  direct 
mail  pieces  or  campaigns,  and 
the  best  sales  presentations. 

In  the  retail  field,  awards  will 
be  offered  for  top  ads  and  mail¬ 
ing  pieces,  and — a  new  classi¬ 
fication  for  this  year’s  competi¬ 
tion — for  the  best  retail  presen¬ 
tations. 

Other  classifications  include 
classified  promotion,  circulation 
promotion,  public  service  or 
public  relations,  and  research. 

Entries  from  newspapers  in 
over-100,000  and  under-100,000 
circulation  brackets  will  be 
judged  separately,  with  identical 
awards  being  offered  in  both 
groups.  Awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sent^  at  the  1961  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
May  21-24.  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor  of  E&P,  will  present  the 
plaques  and  certificates. 

Frank  Timmons,  advertising 
promotion  director  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  NNPA  Con¬ 
vention  host  chairman  is  work¬ 
ing  with  E&P  to  obtain  a  board 
of  judges  including  recognized 
authorities  in  their  fields  of 
advertising,  publishing,  public 


relations  and  research.  j 

All  entries  should  be  sent  to  , 
the  E&P  Promotion  Contest 
Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36, 

N.  Y.  Entries  must  consist  of  | 
promotions  prepared  or  used 
during  the  calendar  year  1960,  | 
and  will  be  judged  solely  on  the  i 
basis  of  content,  rather  than  on  | 
the  elaborateness  of  the  port-  | 
folios  and  scrapbooks  in  which  i 
they  are  presented.  Complete 
rules  will  In?  published  in  the 
January  14  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Interest  in  the  competition 
has  increase<l  year  after  year. 
200  papers  submitted  more  than 
800  entries  in  last  year’s  compe¬ 
tition.  Only  50  newspapers  com¬ 
peted  in  the  first  E&P  contest, 
honoring  the  liest  promotions  of 
1931.  The  promotion  efforts  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
under  the  .supervision  of  Walter 
Damm  and  Court  Conlee  won 
top  honors  in  the  1932  contest, 
with  second  place  going  to  the 
New  York  Sun. 

• 

Leeming;  Appointed 
To  Promotion  Post 

St.  Loihs 

The  management  of  the  St.  i 
Louin  Post-Diapatch  announced 
at  year-end  the  appointment  of  i 
Frank  Leeming  as  promotion 
and  publicity  director.  He  will 
be  succeeded  as  retail  adver-  i 
tising  manager  by  James  H.  j 
Kennedy,  a  member  of  the  Post-  ' 
Dispatch  advertising  .staff  since  ' 
1949. 

Frank  X.  Poster,  who  comes 
to  the  Post-Dispatch  from  the  I 
Detroit  Timeit,  succeeds  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising. 

Mr.  Leeming  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Post-Dispatch  adver¬ 
tising  .staff  since  June  1953. 
Prior  to  coming  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch  he  was  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Golden  Rule  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  in  St.  Paul,  served 
as  retail  advertising  manager 
for  the  old  Philadelphia  Record 
and  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

• 

Artist  to  PM 

New  Orleans 

William  S.  Pfaff  Jr.,  formerly 
an  artist  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  is  the  new  promotion 
manager  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.  He  succeeds 
Martin  Burke,  who  resigned. 
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To  SELL  in  AKRON 
only  the  BEACON 
JOURNAL 


can  do  the  job! 

HOW  DO  YOUR  PRODUCTS  RANK  IN 


Here  are  the  facts 

about  the  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  area  of  influence 


POPULATION  771,2M  ...  FAMILIES  226,175 


TOTAL  BEACON  JOURNAL  I  DAILY . 167,704 

cmcvLATioN  I  SUNDAY.. .178,499 

Finn  your  sales  promotions  in  Akron's  ONLY  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  and  be  sure  your  messages  go  home. 
ROP  1  color  and  black,  2  color  and  black  and  full  color 
available  Daily  and  Sunday.  Rotogravure  and  Color  Comics 
available  on  Sundays. 


AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 


‘^Ohio's  Most  Complote  Nowspapor" 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
Represented  Nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY 
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27  at  Seminar 
On  Circulation 


Manager  Greens 6ursr  (Pa.)  Carrier  Scholarship 
Tnbune-Review.  m  r'  r>  i  • 

Daniel  Kushnir,  Assistant  <-onipIaints 

Manager  of  Streetsales,  Detroit  Oklahoma  ( 

News.  One-fourth  of  the  Oklah 


New  Weekly  Starts 
In  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Twenty-seven  newspaper  cir-  Charles 
culation  executives  will  begin  a  Director, 
two-week  seminar  Jan.  9,  at  the  Rochester. 
American  Press  Institute,  Col-  Clifford 
umbia  University.  livery  Ma 


Methods  of  increasing  sales  Star. 


Manager  of  Streetsales,  Detroit  Oklahoma  City  Frankfoki,  Ky. 

News.  One-fourth  of  the  Oklahoma  With  Joe  Oglesby  as  ditor 

Charles  .1.  Latus,  Circulation  City  Oklahoman  and  Times  car-  and  publisher,  the  Frar.kfort 
Director,  Gannett  Newspapers,  riers  won  $100  scholarships  this  Crusader,  a  weekly  newsuaper, 
Rochester.  past  year.  They’re  the  175  boys  has  begun  publication. 

Clifford  Loll,  City  Home  De-  who  qualified  for  the  college  Mr.  Oglesby  is  president  of  a 
livery  Manager,  W ashington  educational  grants.  Funds  total-  corporation  operating  the  new 


ing  $17,500  have  been  credited  weekly.  His  wife  is  vicepresident 


and  efficiency  and  of  improving  Arlo  McCully,  Suburban  Cir-  to  the  qualifying  carriers  since  and  an  uncle,  F.  P.  Oglesby, 


services  to  the  reader  will  be  culation  Manager,  Pontiac  the  plan  was  started,  Dec.  1,  Louisville,  is  secretary.  The  new 


discussed  by  the  group  in  a  (Mich.)  Press. 


series  of  meetings.  Donald  Mil 

Members  of  the  seminar  are:  Manager,  Lous 
Richard  Allison,  Circulation  vietv-Joumal. 
Manager,  Venango  (Pa.)  News-  Anthony  M' 
papers,  Inc.  fioii  Office 

Robert  Ballow,  Suburban-  Hackensack, 
Country  Circulation  Manager  Richard  N 


Donald  Miller,  Circulation 
Manager,  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re- 


corporation  plans  to  offer  100 


Helge  Holm,  Oklahoman  and  shares  of  stock  at  $100  a  share. 
Times  circulation  director,  says  Joe  Oglesby,  a  native  of  Louis- 


view-Joui~nal.  the  program  has  been  so  success-  ville,  is  a  former  editor  of  the 

Anthony  Montenegro,  Circula-  ful  that  it  will  be  continued  Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  Ev<  ning 
tion  Office  Manager,  Record,  during  1961.  News,  city  editor  of  the  Albany 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  The  non-competitive  plan  pro-  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  a  reporter 

Richard  Nipper,  Circulation  vides  that  for  a  carrier  to  win  for  the  Louisville  Times,  WAVE 


and  Traffic  Manager,  Nashville  Manager,  Bristol  Herald  Courier  $100  annually  he  must  complete  radio  and  TV  in  Louisville,  and 


anner  and  Nashville  Tennes- 


Walter  Boyle,  Circulation 


and  Bristol  Virginia-Tennes-  12  months  of  satisfactory  serv-  the  Frankfort  State  Journal, 
sean.  ice,  with  a  minimum  of  service  The  Frankfort  Crusader  will 

Werner  H.  Rosenbaum,  City  errors  each  month,  and  he  must  be  published  each  Thursday. 


Manager,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Circulation  District  Manager,  pay  his  weekly  or  monthly  bill 


Sun.  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  on  time;  attend  a  crew  meeting  Suburban  Cincinnati 

Harold  Chellman,  Assistant  Darold  Shaderline,  Circula-  e^h  w^k  and  cooperate  with 
City  Circulator,  Detroit  Free  tion  Director,  Middletown  his  station  manager  and  super-  iiew  w ecKiy 

Press.  '  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  Record,  visor  to  increase  his  route.  CiNCiNNAi 

Paul  Clark.  Sunday  Circula-  Robert  Shumway,  Assistant  Since  inception  of  the  pro-  The  newlv  formed  Forest 


Press.  I  lines  Her 

Paul  Clark,  Sunday  Circula-  Robert  Shumway 
tion  Manager,  Toledo  Blade.  Circulation  Manager 
Glen  Claussen.  Circulation  (P^i-)  Patriot-News. 

Manager,  East  St.  Louis,  (Ill.)  Clinton  C.  Spahn, 

Journal.  Manager,  Geneva 

W.  Howard  Collins.  Circula-  Times. 
tion  Manager,  South  Bay  Daily  Roliert  Stemler, 

Breeze,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  Manager  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re- 


ClNCINNATI,  0. 

Robert  Shumway,  Assistant  Since  inception  of  the  pro-  newly  formed  Forest  Hills 

Circulation  Manager,  Harisburg  Kvam,  carrier  turnover  has  Publishing  Company,  headed  by 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News.  dropped  sharply,  and  complaints  Edward  B.  Wright  as  president 

Clinton  C.  Spahn,  Circulation  of  non-delivery  also  have  de-  treasurer,  will  publish  a 

Manager,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  creased,  said  Mr.  Holm.  As  long  weekly  suburban  newspaper 

Times.  as  the  carriers  leave  their  polled  the  Forest  Hills  Journal 

Roliert  Stemler,  Circulation  Rrants  on  deposit  for  college,  ^hich  will  circulate  in  Mt. 
Manager  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re-  ^^ey  will  earn  3  per  cent  inter-  Washington,  Newtown,  Ander- 
mibliean.  GSt.  _ _ 


Delos  M.  Cummings  Jr.,  Cir-  publican 


culation  Manager,  Loekport  Thomas  E.  Thokey,  Circula- 

(N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Journal,  tion  Manager,  Troy  (0.)  Daily  O  in  Alnbnmn 

Robert  J.  DeBono,  Assistant  News.  ^ 

Cit.v  Fimilntinn  Mnnncrpr  AtlCl  llitlltlOIlS 


City  Circulation  Manager,  Neiv 
York  Times. 

Ray  F.  Goulooze,  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager,  Grand 
Rapids  (Micb.)  Press. 

Willard  P.  Horsman,  Circula- 


WEEKLIES  HIKE  PRICE 


son  Township  and  the  western 
*  portion  of  Clermont  County.  It 

2  Dailies  in  Alabama  commercial 

Add  Sat*  Editions  other  officers  of  the  new  firm 

Huntsville,  Ala.  Edward  B.  Wright  Jr., 

Two  Alabama  dailies  have  be-  vicepresident  and  Donald  Cal- 
gun  publication  of  Saturday  houn,  secretary.  Directors  of  the 


Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  papers.  They  are  the  Huntsville  firm  include  Edward  B.  Wright, 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  an-  Times  and  Decatur  Daily.  In  Edward  B.  Wright  Jr.  and  Rus- 


tion  Systems  Manager,  Bloom-  nounced  an  increase  in  news-  both  cases  a  desire  to  report  sell  L.  Hendricks. 


ington,  (Ill.)  Pantagraph.  stand  and  mail  subscription  Friday  night  sports  events  and  * 

Ernest  Karam,  Circulation  rates  for  their  14  suburban  carry  a  church  page  were  con-  Higber  HD  Price 
Director,  Cincinnati  Post  &  newspapers.  Effective  Jan.  5,  siderations  in  going  from  six-  ^ 

Times-Stnr.  riAWCcf an/1  \irao  naico/1  o WASHINGTON 


Times-Star. 


newsstand  price  was  raised  from  day  to  seven-day  publication. 


Richard  F.  Keller,  Country  10  to  15  cents  per  copy  and  mail  The  Times  has  a  circulation 


Washington  Post 


Circulation  Manager,  Oklahoma  subscriptions  from  $4  to  $5  a  of  approximately  30,000,  servdne  raising  subscription  prices  of 


City  Oklahoman  and  Times.  year.  Circulation  of  the  Pad-  the  fast  growing  Redstone  home-delivered  daily  and 

Robert  B.  Kelly,  Circulation  dock  newspapers  recently  passed  Arsenal  area.  In  adding  a  Satur-  Sunday  editions.  Daily  and  Sun- 

_ _  35,000  weekly,  including  13,000  day  edition  the  subscription  rate  ‘'ay  deliveries  will  increase  from 

1  A  I  I  Afr»l  newsstands.  was  increased  5  cents  a  week.  $1-95  a  month  to  $2._5.  For  daily 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealfb 
Offers  Opportunlfies 


sold  on  newsstands. 


The  Decatur  Daily  in  1941  boost  is  from  $1.30  a 

dropped  its  Saturday  edition  in  n^onth  to  $1.55. 
favor  of  a  Sunday  edition.  Its  • 


latest  move  is  to  make  a  seven- 
day  publication. 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
nome;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 


Move  Is  Planiietl 


Files  in  Bankruptcy 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
Henry  G.  Ev'ans  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  publisher  of  the  defunct 


To  keep  in  touch  with  tnarksting, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  rsad 


These  SPECIAL  HAZARDS  ore  the  suh- 
jaci  of  SPECIAL  EXCESS  INSURANCE  we 
hove  builti  to  protect  Publishers  from 
embarrassing  loss. 


Used  Nation-wide;  odegoate, 
sotisfoctory  ond  quite  inexpensive 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS  , 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


PnbilaJbed  /erSnlghlJy  | 

Anoml  Subacription  to  U.  S.  S8 
IB  Hamiltaa  St..  Sydney,  Australia 
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0 


Endicott  N.  Y.  Montpelier  Daily  Post,  has  filed 
Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio  bankruptcy.  The  Post  suspended 
Inc.  plans  to  move  its  head-  operations  after  publishing  a 
quarters  office  from  Endicott  to  total  of  42  issues  between  July 
MiddletotvTi,  N.  Y.  sometime  this  November, 
year,  James  H.  Ottaway,  presi-  • 

dent,  said  there  is  a  possibility  Quits 

the  company  may  occupy  space  ^  ^ 

in  the  Middletown  Times-Herald  Tallmadge,  Ohio 

building.  The  Ottaway  group  The  Tallmadge  Home  News,  a 
merged  the  Times-Herald  and  weekly  that  has  been  in  publi- 
the  Middletown  Record  a  few  cation  the  last  five  years,  has 
months  ago.  ceased. 
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1*  61  Resolutions 
For  Phone  Solicitors 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
C.4M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

A  lirainstorming  session  at  our  11.  Don’t  sell  rate  alone.  Sell 
last  tUassified  Department  tele-  overwhelming:  responsiveness  of 
phone  sales  staff  meetinff  in  our  readership  citing  testimon- 
Deccmber  produced  14  New  ials,  income  brackets,  distribu- 
Year’s  Resolutions  designed  to  tion,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  a 
build  additional  volume  for  the  highly  favorable  rate, 
paper,  help  the  advertisers  get  12.  On  call  backs,  bring  new 
better  results  and  enable  the  information  to  bear.  Better  to 
solicitors  to  earn  bigger  bonuses  start  off  with  a  new  testimonial, 
in  the  year  1961.  or  news  item  of  interest  we 

They  are  presented  here  in  carried,  then,  “you  suggested  I 
the  order  they  were  offered  by  call  back  today.” 
the  participating  solicitors,  not  13.  Be  your  gracious  self 


necessarily  in  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  this  version  one  is 
given  a  clue  to  the  areas  in 
which  the  solicitors  themselves 
feel  the  greatest  improvements 
are  needed. 

1.  Emphasize  results — not  ads. 
The  prospect  is  only  interested 
in  selling  his  home  or  car,  etc., 
not  in  placing  an  ad.  Stress 
paper’s  ability  to  bring  him  in¬ 
terested  car  hunters  or  home- 
seekers. 

2.  Use  more  facts  and  figures, 
less  hot  air.  Be  specific  about 
circulation,  income  brackets  of 
readers,  testimonials  rather  than 
just  telling  advertiser  to  use  our 
newspaper  to  reach  thousands 
of  high  income  readers,  etc. 

3.  Be  more  enthusiastic.  A 
voice  vibrating  with  enthusiasm 
will  ignite  a  spark  in  prospect. 

4.  Start  each  day  by  review¬ 
ing  the  sales  facts  and  figures 
which  make  our  newspaper  out¬ 
standing  in  its  ability  to  deliver 
able  to  buy  prospects — not  just 
shoppers. 

5.  Make  more  contacts.  The 
law  of  averages  works  in  favor 
of  sales  people  who  make  more 
calls. 

6.  Go  after  more  new  business. 
Use  the  classified  telephone  di¬ 
rectory  as  well  as  other  news¬ 
papers  to  seek  out  prospects  for 
contracts. 

7.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  order. 
It’s  surprising  how  many  orders 
can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

8.  Don’t  take  “no”  for  an 
answer.  If  the  prospect  is  a 
logical  one  for  our  newspaper, 
simply  overlook  the  negative  and 
keep  going. 

9.  When  advertiser  says  “no” 
keep  the  door  open.  Always  sug¬ 
gest  a  call  back  later  on. 

10.  Don’t  lose  control  of  sales 
interview.  Don’t  let  prospect 
take  over  or  you’ll  never  get  to 
your  “close.”  Keep  control  of 
conversation. 


under  all  circumstances.  Never 
lose  your  poise.  The  customer  is 
entitled  to  be  ill  tempered  or  j 
grumpy. 

14.  Write  more  descriptive  | 
copy.  It  gives  the  advertiser  a 
greater  opportunity  for  results. 

The  principle  that  “the  more  you  i 
tell  the  more  you  sell”  is  justi¬ 
fied  over  and  over  again  each 
day. 

Later  Deadline 

The  deadline  for  nominations 
for  the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace  and  ' 
lAPA-Mergenthaler  Awards  has 
been  extended  from  Jan.  31  to 
Feb.  28.  (E&P,  Dec.  31,  page 
43).  Entries  should  be  sent  to 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  22  East  60th  Street,  New 
York  22.  | 

• 

Third  Postal  Hike  j 

New  Year’s  Day  brought  with  1 
it  higher  postal  rates  on  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications. 

It  is  the  third  of  three  annual 
increases  voted  by  Congress  in  I 
1958.  Mail  costs  for  newspapers 
increase  more  than  10  percent  in  j 
all  cases.  i 

•  ' 

CAM  to  Run  Weekly 

Flint,  Mich. 

Edward  A.  Mitchell,  a  super¬ 
visor,  has  been  appointed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the  , 
Flint  Journal  to  succeed  Gilbert  ; 
F.  Gillett,  who  resigned  to  be  | 
editor  and  publisher  of  t  he  | 
weekly  Brighton  Argus.  j 

Taylor  Joins  W-H 

C.  M.  Taylor,  formerly  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  has  been 
added  to  the  West-Holliday  Co. 
staff  in  Detroit,  the  newspaper  1 
advertising  representatives  firm  | 
has  announced.  i 


DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


Regular  advertising  in  THE 
CHRISTI.W  SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  reaching  this  respon¬ 
sive  market.  In  this  way,  you  penetrate  down 
into  the  buying  impulses  of  these  men  and 
women. 


MONITOR  readers  daily  prove  that  they 
regularly  buy  products  that  are  advertised  in 
the  MONITOR.  Furthermore,  their  ability 
to  buy  is  distinctly  above  average,  with  an 
especially  high  ''spendable  income”  for  the 
worthwhile  things  of  life. 

When  you  feel  the  need  of  sales  stimulus 
for  your  present  product,  or  are  about  to 
introduce  a  new  one,  you  will  find  a  planned 
program  of  advertising  in  this  great  interna¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  very  effective.  May 
we  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal?  —  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


yews.  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 
NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  3J3  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.C  2:  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 
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THE  LURE  OF 
OUTER  SPACE! 


SYNDICATES 


‘Profiles  in  Science’ 
Is  New  1961  Feature 


Far  beyond  the  Sun,  on 
our  unseen  sister  -  planet 
Terra,  American  space  ex¬ 
pert  Chris  Cannon  fights 
Alien  invaders  from  an  un¬ 
known  galaxy  .  .  . 


Twin  Earths 

by  A.  McWilliams 
and  Oskar  Lebeck 

Science -fiction  ad¬ 
venture  that  blazes 
the  trail  for  science- 
fact! 


A  new  story-sequence  in 
this  great  daily  strip  be¬ 
gins  Monday,  January  23! 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

2J0  EAST  42».5T»HT,  NEW  YO«K  KY 
50 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Scientific  marv'els  and  near¬ 
miracles  are  expected  to  mark 
forev'er  the  New  Frontier  of  the 
New  Year  of  1961. 

First  new  science  newspaper 
feature  of  this  science  year  will 
be  a  weekly  drawing  and  column 
called  “Profiles  in  Science,” 
which  the  Times-Mirror  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Los  Angeles,  will  release 
for  the  first  time  for  the  week¬ 
end  of  Jan.  21-22. 

Patrick  and  Getze 

Drawing  is  by  Sam  Patrick, 
distinguished  newspaper  artist 
for  more  than  30  years.  The 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror 
artist  specializes  in  portraiture 
designed  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  and  has  had  a  number 
of  successful  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  to  his  credit. 

Text  is  by  George  Getze, 
science  editor  and  12-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 
Educated  at  both  UCLA  and 
use,  Mr.  Getze  was  a  high 
school  science  teacher  before 
turning  to  journalism  15  years 
ago. 

“Profiles  in  Science”  will 
cover  all  phases  of  scientific  en¬ 
deavor,  including  medicine,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  engineering,  mathe¬ 
matics,  applied  and  pure  science, 
chemistry,  aeronautics,  space 
and  rocketry  science,  nuclear 
physics,  botany,  psychology,  ar¬ 
cheology,  anthropology,  physics, 
astronomy,  cartography,  oceano¬ 
graphy,  bio-chemistry. 

Wide  Range 

The  column  not  only  covers 
all  sciences  but  ranges  over  all 
time  periods  of  man.  There  will 
be  portraits  of  men  who  worked 
in  science  before  the  time  of 
Christ  and  of  men  and  women 
who  are  working  in  today’s 
laboratories,  scientific  expedi¬ 
tions  and  testing  plants. 

For  example,  six  sample  col¬ 
umns  deal  with  John  A.  Roe- 
bling,  Luigi  Galvani,  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  Hippocrates, 
Enrico  Fermi,  Archimedes. 

A  book  or  books  for  additional 
reading  on  each  subject  is  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  end  of  each  pro¬ 
file. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the 
Times-Mirror  Syndicate  has  dis¬ 
tributed  two  very  successful  re¬ 
ligious  features,  “Jesus  Loved 
Them”  and  “Children  of  the 
Bible,”  with  spectacular  line  art 
by  Mr.  Patrick.  He  was  also 


John  A.  Roebling  and  his  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

the  artist  for  “Mr.  President,” 
sold  in  the  election  years  of  1956 
and  1960  to  many  newspapers. 

Continuous  Features 

“All  of  these  were  short-term 
features  designed  to  run  dur¬ 
ing  a  specific  and  limited 
period,”  explained  Rex  Barley, 
executive  manager  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  “For  a  long  time  we  have 
been  seeking  a  feature  which 
would  utilize  Patrick’s  tremen¬ 
dous  talents  on  a  continuous, 
weekly  basis  and  which  would 
appeal  to  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  and  their  readers. 

“We  think  we  have  found  it 
in  ‘Profiles  in  Science,’  ”  he 
added.  “A  preliminary  offer  of 
the  feature  to  a  very  limited 
group  of  papers  that  previ¬ 
ously  purchased  other  Patrick 
features  brought  more  than  50 
charter  subscribers  in  less  than 
two  weeks.” 

Text  is  delivered  in  manu¬ 
script  form  and  art  in  either 
two-column  mat  or  reproduction 
proof  form.  The  two-column 
panel  is  designed  to  fit  perfectly 
on  a  tabloid  page,  if  desired. 

«  *  * 

‘THE  PEOPLE  SPE.4K’ 

Samuel  Lubell,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  public  opinion 
reporter,  whose  32-part  pre-elec¬ 
tion  series,  “The  People  Speak,” 
accurately  forecast  the  razor- 
thin  Kennedy  victory,  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  five-part  post-election 
survey  of  what  the  public  ex¬ 
pects  of  the  victor.  'The  series 
begins  Jan.  9. 


It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lu¬ 
bell  will  write  for  his  syndicate 
special  series  on  at  lea.st  three 
major  .surveys  during  1961,  plus 
occasional  on-top-of-the-news  re¬ 
ports  of  one  and  two  articles 
each,  as  events  may  dictate. 

*  *  * 

MAN  AND  MISSIIJ'.S 

A  weekly  science  column, 
“Man  and  Missiles,”  is  being 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  for 
weekly  releases  beginning  Feb. 
19.  There  will  he  three  or  four 
introductory  articles. 

Each  release  will  average  600 
to  800  words  and  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  drawing  or  photo. 
It  is  designed  for  publication  in 
Sunday  magazine  or  feature 
sections. 

The  writer,  Loren  E.  Bol¬ 
linger,  attended  Mount  Union 
College  (Alliance,  Ohio),  and 
Ohio  State  University,  where  he 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineering  degree  in  1948, 
and  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Aeronautical  Engineering  in 
1956.  He  is  certified  as  a  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineer. 

Mr.  Bollinger  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  rocket  research.  He  is 
assistant  supervisor  of  Ohio 
State’s  Rocket  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  is  also  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Aeronautical  Engi¬ 
neering  at  that  university. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
series  on  space  and  missiles 
which  first  appeared  in  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  in 
May,  1959,  Mr.  Bollinger  has 
written  special  articles  for 
magazines,  and  has  several 
technical  publications  to  his 
credit. 

As  Mr.  Bollinger  sees  it,  his 
present  big  mission  is  “to  trans¬ 
late  the  technical  information 
concerning  our  missile  and  space 
programs  into  language  which 
the  lay  public  ran  understand.” 
*  *  * 

KENNEDY  CABINET 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  has 
prepared  a  10-part  series  of 
profiles  on  the  Kennedy  Cabinet 
members. 

Each  article,  about  2,000 
words  long,  is  based  on  exclu¬ 
sive  interviews  with  the  Cabinet 
member  himself,  his  closest 
friends  and  advisors,  and  with 
his  political  supporters  and  op¬ 
ponents. 

In  preparing  the  profile  on 
Secretary  of  Commerce-desig¬ 
nate  Luther  Hodges,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  reporter  accompanied 
Gov.  Hodges  on  a  plane  ride 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
North  Carolina,  interviewing 
him  en  route,  and  then  talking 
to  the  men  in  Hodges’  home 
state  who  know  him  best. 
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WhEM  the  TH£  tVESr  starts  to  enter 

charleston’s  harbor _ OAN.  S,  l&SI _ 

A  /V10RKI&  ISi^ANO  BATTERS  OPENS  FIRES 

NEZTWEEE*  ^urfenoert 


Old  Glory  at  the  Crossroads 


...1861-1865! 


Athena  RolAnns . . . 

researches  and  writes  the  series 
. . .  has  Master’s  degree  from 
Northwestern  ...  is  an  authority 
on  tlie  U.  S.  flag. 


Richard  E.  Fletcher .  . . 

artist ...  in  World  War  II  went 
through  five  Kurof)ean  campaigns, 
received  Bronze  Star  Medal . . . 
is  married,  has  young  daughter. 


The  Civil  War  centennial  starting  this  year  arouses  widespread 
interest  in  the  struggle  that  split  a  young  nation !  President 
Eisenhower  himself  has  asked  that  all  media  carry  appropriate 
commemorative  material. 

For  the  next  four  years,  The  Old  Glory  Story  Sunday  feature  will 
become  “Old  Glory  at  the  Crossroads — 1861-1865”  .  .  .  and  will 
provide  a  picture  and  text  chronological  record  .  .  .  with  the 
presentation  adhering  closely  to  Civil  War  incidents  and  dates. 

Emphasizing  drama,  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism,  the  stories  will 
portray  poignant  and  powerful  courage  on  both  sides  .  .  .  stir, 
entertain,  inform,  and  create  continual  readership ! 

To  make  it  easy  for  papers  to  schedule,  the  series  will  provide 
various  starting  breaks — the  next,  in  April,  marks  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  beginning  of  open  hostilities. 

Available  in  third-page  standard  size,  “Old  Glory  at  the  Crossroads” 
merits  the  attention  of  every  editor!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write — today ! 

Chicago  T ribune-Ne w  Y ork  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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Retail  Group  Proud 
Of  Newspaper  Ties 


NAEA  Dues 


Bv  Robert  B.  Mclntvre 


As  the  11,500-member  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  prepared  for  its  50th  annual 
convention  in  New  York  next 
week  (Jan.  8-12),  and  the  year¬ 
long  Golden  Anniversary  obser\’- 
ance  to  follow,  Edward  F.  Engle, 
manager  of  NRMA’s  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  his  division  “is 
proud  to  look  back  on  50  years 
of  close  cooperation  with  the 
newspaper  industrj'.” 

“The  development  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  the  growth  of 
newspapers  over  the  last  half 
century  not  only  parallel  each 
other,  but  are  the  direct  results 
of  mutual  interaction,”  he  said. 
“It  would  be  hard  to  see  how 
retailing  could  have  progressed 
to  its  present  high  position  in 
the  economy  without  communi¬ 
cating  with  our  customers 
through  newspaper  advertising.” 

While  NRMA  streamlines  its 
vast  operations  by  subdividing 
itself  into  groups  and  divisions, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  is 
perhaps  the  best  knowm  and 
most  frequently  worked  with  by 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  in  that  it  advises  member 
stores  on  all  phases  of  retail 
advertising,  display  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Engle’s  division  helps 
retailers  establish  soimd  adver¬ 
tising  policies  and  budgets, 
guides  them  in  the  use  of  media 
and  in  the  planning  of  complete 
promotion.  The  division’s  loan 
hies,  containing  case  studies  of 
successful  retail  advertising 
campaigns,  are  available  to 
members. 


Nov.  19,  ’60,  page  22).  The  esti¬ 
mate  included  all  retail  display 
advertising  for  brands  which 
would  usually  be  billed  at  the 
national  rate  if  they  were  not 
incorporated  in  local  store  adver¬ 
tising. 


Praises  Industry  Aid 


Mr.  Engle  said  his  division 
has  been  “fortunate”  down 
through  the  years  to  have  had 
the  help  of  losing  organizations 
in  the  newspaper  industry  in  its 
efforts  to  guide  retail  adver¬ 
tising  to  “higher  levels  of  effici¬ 
ency  and  integrity.”  He  cited  as 
examples  of  this  assistance  the 
45-minute  film,  “How  To  Pre¬ 
pare  Better  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising,”  jointly  prepared  by  his 
division  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  retail  groups  in  more  than 
350  cities. 

As  another  example  of  news¬ 
paper  industry  assistance  to 
NRMA.  Mr.  Engle  pointed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  support 
for  “National  Retail  Merchants 
Week”  which  will  be  sponsored 
by  NRMA  as  a  salute  to  the 
entire  field  of  retail  distribution 
(E&P,  Sept.  10,  ’60,  page  17). 
It  is  understood  that  special 
newspaper  sections  and  feature 
stories  are  projected,  and  that 
banks,  theaters,  utilities  and 
restaurants  will  join  to  help  tell 
the  story  of  retailing’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  economy  and  society, 
consistent  with  the  theme,  “Re¬ 
tailing  Serves  America.” 


Mr.  Engle  wasn’t  using  the 
word  “progress”  loosely. 
Founded  in  1911  as  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
with  a  total  membership  of  273 
stores,  the  NRMA  now  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  11,500  depart¬ 
ment,  specialty  and  variety 
stores  throughout  the  nation  and 
abroad  with  a  total  annual  sales 
of  more  than  $19  billion.  (In 
1958  the  NRDGA  became  the 
NRMA). 

While  it’s  impossible  to  mea¬ 
sure  total  retail  advertising 
linage  run  in  newspapers,  a 
recent  measurement  made  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  showed  the 
dollar  volume  of  retail  display 
advertising  mentioning  national 
brands  for  the  year  1959  came 
to  about  $469,000,000  (E&P, 


Bureau  Presentation  Set 


(Continued  from  page  16) 


man  of  the  NAEA  Advertising 
Agency  Relations  Committee, 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

Chairman  McClure  will  intro¬ 
duce  Tuesday  afternoon’s  ses¬ 
sion  with  another  of  the  Coast- 
to-Coast  Idea  Panels,  followed 
by  an  Exploration  in  Depth  of 
“How  to  Constantly  Improve 
Executive  Methods.”  Participat¬ 
ing  in  this  will  be  Henry  L. 
Porter,  director  of  sales  train¬ 
ing,  Dartnell  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Jackson  S.  Gouraud,  vice- 
president,  Bragley  Publishing 
Corp.,  New  York,  publishers  of 
The  M  Report ;  and  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 


Sales  Training  Plan 


For  2nd  Vicepresidei  t:  Dein 
J.  Wilhelm,  South  Ben  :  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

For  Directors  at  I  arge: 
Charles  E.  Hoover,  l^hoeniz 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette; 
Edward  J.  Mannion,  uomson 
Newspapers,  Toronto,  C-aada. 

For  District  Director.-:  Dis¬ 
trict  #1  —  Henry  Healy,  HoU 
yoke  (Mass.)  Daily  Trc 'script. 

District  #4  —  Victor  Merson, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

District  #6  —  Elmer  Tryon, 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star. 

District  #8  —  Charles  Gar¬ 
vey,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  &  Morning  Advocate. 

District  #9  —  Fred  Jones, 
Pjieblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal- 
Chieftain. 


Mr.  Engle  added  that  as  a 
highlight  of  next  week’s  NRMA 
convention,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  will  stage  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  trends  and  progres¬ 
sive  changes  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  last  50 
years  along  with  a  look  into  the 
future. 

A  further  example  of  close 
newspaper  industry  cooperation 
cited  by  Mr.  Engle  is  the  up¬ 
coming  meeting  of  his  division 
and  the  New  England  NAEA 
convention  at  Bretton  Woods, 
N.H.,  on  Jime  27. 


‘Pat’  Gordon  Retires 
As  Ad  Manager 


NAEA’s  new  .sales  training 
committee  chairman,  Clair  B. 
Otis,  advertising  director.  Eu¬ 
reka  (Calif.)  Times-Standard, 
and  Van  L.  Phillips,  president 
of  Phillips  Marketw'ays,  Inc., 
Chicago,  will  present  NAEA’s 
newest  assist  to  staff  develop¬ 
ment,  RETAILWISE. 

Tuesday  afternoon’s  program 
will  be  concluded  with  a  pre¬ 
sentation  by  Chairman  of  the 
NAEA  Sales  Development  and 
Marketing  Committ^,  George 
McFadden,  manager  of  general 
advertising,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press. 

Wednesday  morning’s  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Brealrfast  guests  will  be 
entertained  by  the  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
John  P.  Carmicr.ael.  NAEA  Di¬ 
rector  H.  James  Gediman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  New  York, 
will  keynote  the  Wednesday 
convention  program  with  “The 
Return  to  ^ality.” 

William  B.  Walrath  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Oscar  Mayer 
&  Co.  is  slated  to  speak  on 
“Using  Newspapers  For  The 
Deep  Sell.”  Another  Idea  Panel 
will  be  followed  by  presentation 
of  the  “15  outstanding  advertis¬ 
ing  ideas  for  I960”  as  selected 
by  the  convention  delegates 
from  the  exhibit  of  contempo¬ 
rary  advertising. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

P.  J.  Gordon,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  the  Tampa  Timet, 
retired  December  31  after  35 
years  with  the  company.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Byron  Tag¬ 
gart. 

“Pat”  Gordon  is  a  newspaper 
veteran  of  more  than  50  years, 
all  of  these  spent  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  the 
Tampa  Tribune-Tampa  Times. 
He  joined  the  Tampa  Tribune 
staff  in  1926. 


Byron  Taggart  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  national  manager.  He 
came  to  Tampa  from  Cincinnati, 
as  promotion  manager  of 
WFLA,  the  Tribune  Company’s 
radio  and  TV  stations.  Also 
added  to  the  national  depart¬ 
ment  staff  recently  is  Duane 
Brady,  Cincinnati. 


N.Y.  State  Boosts 
Apple  Ad  Budget 


NAEA  Nominees 


“The  NRMA  looks  forward  to 
many  more  fruitful  years  of 
working  together  with  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  industry 
to  the  end  that  both  may  serve 
the  reading  and  buying  public 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,” 
Mr.  Engle  said. 


Following  are  NAEA  officer 
nominees : 

For  President:  Russell  E. 
Scofield,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News. 

For  Executive  Vicepresident: 
J.  Warren  McClure,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press. 

For  1st  Vicepresident:  Mel¬ 
vin  E.  Tharp,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  1960-61  budget  for  an 
apple  marketing  program  has 
bwn  increased  from  $245,000  to 
$300,000,  it  was  announced  by 
the  New  York  State  Agriculture 
Department.  The  funds,  paid  by 
apple  growers  through  assess¬ 
ments,  finance  advertising,  re¬ 
search  and  other  promotion  to 
spur  the  sale  of  apples. 

The  progrram  is  conducted 
under  fruit  marketing  orders 
administered  by  the  Agriculture 
Department.  The  department 
said  it  had  increased  the  apple 
marketing  budget  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  nine-member 
advisory  board  representing 
growers. 

The  increase  was  voted,  the 
department  said,  because 
growers  were  pleased  with  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program. 
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90  Years  of  Family 
Ownership  Recalled 


Montreal  an  ap:e  to  conduct  the  manajfe- 
On  W’lKlnesday,  Dec.  28,  1960,  ment  of  the  company,  this  re- 
Mont  real’s  sole  Enprlish  Ian-  sponsibility  was  assipn^ed  to 
puaffc-moming  newspaper,  the  John  Bassett.  He  had  joined  the 
Gazette,  recalled  that  the  news-  paper  as  a  reporter  in  1910.  In 
paper  has  been,  and  continues  1913,  when  only  27,  he  was 
to  be,  under  the  same  ownership  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
through  90  years.  of  the  Gazette  Printinjf  Corn- 

Entitled  “The  Gazette’s  Fam-  pany  (Limited)  and  was  ap- 


ily  .Anniversary,’’  an  article 
pointed  out  that  Thomas  and 
Richard  White,  formerly  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 


jjointed  vicepresident  in  1920.  He 
became  president  in  1936. 

Mr.  Bassett  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1956  to  become  chairman 


Spectator,  became  the  proprie-  of  the  board,  and  died  on  Feb. 


tors  of  the  Gazette  in  1870. 


12,  1958.  He  was  succeeded  in 


At  present,  the  entire  .stock  the  presidency  by  Charles  H. 


of  The  Gazette  Printinp:  Com-  Peters,  a  prandson  of  Richard 


pany  (Limited)  is  owned  by  White.  Two  other  p^randsons  of 


members  of  the  White  family, 
and  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  staff. 


Active  Careers 


The  careers  of  the  White 
brothers  are  recalled.  Richard 
White,  who  had  marked  ability 
in  administration,  took  over  the 


Richard  White  hold  key  jiosi- 
tions  in  the  manaf^ement  of  the 
company.  William  K.  White  is 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Printing  Division, 
and  R.  S.  White  is  a  director, 
as  well  as  .sales  and  promotion 
manager. 

On  the  Iward  of  directors  is 


business  management,  while  president’s  father.  Dr 


Thomas  White,  a  gifted  writer 
and  a  keen  observer  of  political 
life,  took  over  the  editorship 


Charles  A.  Peters,  D.S.O.,  the 
husband  of  the  former  Norah 
White,  the  last  survivor  of  the 


Thomas,  after  l)eing  elected  a  ‘’hildren  of  the  two  brothers  who 
Meml)or  of  Parliament,  was  ap-  established  the  White  family  s 


pointeil  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald’s  cab¬ 
inet  in  1885.  Richard  liecame  in¬ 
terested  in  community-  endeav¬ 
ors.  Thomas  White  wore  himself 
out  in  his  zeal  for  his  work  and 
died  on  April  21,  in  his  58th 
year. 

Richard  W’hite,  ev-entually  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard 
Smeaton  White,  while  Thomas 
W’hite  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Robert  Smeaton  White. 

Roliert  Smeaton  White  was  in 
turn  Member  of  Parliament  and 
Collector  of ,  Customs  for  the 
Port  of  Montreal.  However,  in 
1917  he  was  needed  again  in  the 
editor’s  office  at  the  Gazette. 
Eight  years  later  he  was  again 


ownership  of  the  Gazette  90 
years  ago. 


Feature- Women’s 
Staff  Organized 

Lima,  Ohio 
Changes  in  the  editorial  de- 
liartment  of  the  Lima  Citizen 
have  combined  the  feature  and 
society  departments  into  the 
Feature  and  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  under  Hope  Strong  as 
editor,  with  Joyce  Link  as 
assistant. 

Mrs.  Strong,  women’s  editor 
at  the  Limn  Newa  before  that 
paper  was  sold  to  R.  C.  Hoiles, 
has  been  feature  editor  of  the 
Citizen  since  it  was  founded 


Remodeling, 
Merger  and 
Twice-weekly 


IN  NEW  POST  —  Anion  Yeager. 
Sunday  editor,  hat  been  promoted 
to  executive  editor  of  the  Sioux 
Palls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader  with 
the  retirement  of  Fred  C.  Christo- 
pherson  as  editor.  Mr.  Yeager,  41, 
a  member  of  the  Argus-Leader  staff 
for  14  years,  will  begin  writing 
editorials  in  May. 


Toronto  Star’s  M.E. 


Toronto 

Himie  Koshevoy,  50-year-old 
former  Vancouver  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Haily  Star 
on  Dec.  30.  He  joined  the  paper 
a  year  ago  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  coming  from  the  post 
of  managing  editor  of  the  Vow- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Snn  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
Province.  He  started  his  news- 
jiaper  career  32  years  ago  as 
correspondent  for  the  former 
Vancouver  Star  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 


Gilmore  Retires 


since  It  was 

July  1-  1957.  During  the  early 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  i  i  u  ,  j-, 

clavs  she  was  photo  editor. 


and  went  back  to  Ottawa.  He 


.  o  1  •  i.1.  IT  Miss  Link,  also  a  reporter 

became  Speaker  in  the  House  ...  ..  xt  u  r  -l  i 
^  u  with  the  News  before  its  sale, 

of  Commons  and  in  1926  he  ,  ,  .  l  .-i  ■ 


retired  from  his  iwst  as  editor. 

Management  Trust 


1,  the 
ause  I 
1  sue- 


i 


Richard  Smeaton  White  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  business 
management  of  the  property.  At 
his  death  the  company  was 
carried  on  for  five  years  by  the 
executors  of  his  estate.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  executor¬ 
ship  was  dissolved,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  continued  by  Senator 
White’s  heirs. 

The  article  notes  that  “as 


has  lieen  church  editor,  aviation 
editor,  and  editor  of  the  Kiddie 
Corner  of  the  Citizen. 

Miss  Strong  will  continue  to 
write  her  daily  column:  W’here 
There’s  Life  by  Hope. 

Mrs.  Marion  Fletcher  will 
continue  to  assist  in  the  new 
department  as  her  duties  as  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations 
director  allow. 

Miss  Jeanette  Stolzenbach, 
society  editor  of  the  Lima  Citi¬ 
zen  from  the  first  day  of  publi¬ 
cation,  resigned  recently,  neces- 


Boston 

Kenneth  D.  Gilmore  has  re¬ 
tired  as  a  northeastern  division 
representative  of  United  Press 
International,  terminating  a  34- 
year  career  with  that  news 
agency.  Though  he  spent  most 
of  his  years  on  the  business  side, 
it  was  as  a  newsman  that  he 
started  work  for  UP.  His  first 
assignment  was  covering  the 
funeral  of  Rudolph  Valentino  in 
1926. 


Salem,  Mo. 

The  year  1960  was  an  event¬ 
ful  one  for  the  Salem  News, 
beginning  with  remodeling  work 
on  Jan.  1  for  a  new  front  on 
the  News  building  and  closing 
out  with  the  announcement  on 
Dec.  29  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Salem  Post,  only  other  paper  in 
Dent  County,  and  plans  for  a 
twice-a-week  publication  sched¬ 
ule. 

The  Salem  News  building 
originally  housed  a  market,  with 
the  builder’s,  pioneer  Ozarks 
Dr.  James  C.  Welch’s,  medical 
offices  on  the  second  floor.  The 
design  for  the  new  Salem  News 
front  was  by  Publisher  Robert 
L.  Vickery’s  son — Robert  L.  Jr. 
— and  was  his  first  completed 
architectural  work.  Bob  Jr.  was 
graduated  in  June  from  the 
Washington  University  (St. 
Louis)  School  of  Architecture 
and  is  now  in  Madrid  on  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship. 

The  new  front  was  designed 
to  make  use  of  the  decorative 
iron  so  popular  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  in  the  early  1900’s.  The 
side  panels  of  the  glass  front 
are  beaded  and  translucent — 
transmitting  light  but  cutting 
much  of  the  street  glare.  The 
finish  on  the  interior,  including 
shelves  and  storage,  is  native 
Ozark  walnut  paneling. 

Robert  L.  Vickery  Sr.,  and 
Charles  A.  Stacey  purchased  the 
Salem  News  in  1950  from  Theo. 
Ziske.  Vickery  and  Stacey  came 
to  Missouri  from  Texas  where 
Mr.  Vickery  had  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News 
and  Mr.  Stacey  edited  a  tele¬ 
typesetter  circuit  for  Harte- 
Hanks  newspapers. 

The  Post  was  purchased,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  from  R.  W.  Van 
Pelt,  who  has  been  publisher  for 
30  years.  The  plan  for  the  Salem 
newspapers  is  a  Monday  publi¬ 
cation  date  for  the  Salem  News 
and  Thursday  for  the  Salem 
Post.  Both  will  be  printed  in  the 
News  plant. 


Urban  Acl  Manager 


Rome  Job  Ahead 


none  of  these  heirs  was  as  yet  of  sitating  the  reorganization. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Vitus  T.  (Bud)  Fecht  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  urban  (downtown)  retail 
advertising  manager  with  the 
Home  News.  He  came  here  in 
March,  1958,  after  having  been 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Freehold  Transcript  and  the 
Millhuirn-Short  Hills  Item. 


Minneapolis 
The  1961  holder  of  the  Rome 
Daily  American  Fellowship  — 
awarded  annually  to  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate — will  be  Benjamin  L. 
Kaufman  of  Minneapolis.  He  is 
studying  for  a  Master’s  degree. 
He  will  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  American  next  June  for 
a  12-month  assignment. 
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Frank  Toughill 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  help  of  the  courthouse 
chimes  that  someone  at  the  desk 
recognized,”  Frank  said. 


The  Spurious  Nazis 


making  any  more  money  out  of 
‘Piney’  tales.” 

This  burly,  affable,  greying 
veteran  newsman  isn’t  one  for 
reminiscences;  he  looks  forward 
to  tomorrow’s  story  with  the 
zest  of  a  youngster.  But  his 
experiences  have  made  him  one 
of  the  fabled  reporters  of  the 
Quaker  City.  Not  the  least  of  his 
exploits  was  his  coverage  of  the 
Hauptmann  trial  for  the  Record. 
He  was  credited  with  being  the 
first  reporter  to  flash  the  cor¬ 
rect  verdict  of  death  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair  for  the  kidnapper  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby. 

“The  judge  threatened  that 
anyone  who  tried  any  stunts  to 
sneak  out  an  advance  story  on 
the  verdict  was  liable  for  con¬ 
tempt,”  Frank  recalls.  “Never¬ 
theless,  I  thought  it  could  be 
handled,  and  Walter  Lister,  now 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  then  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  owned  by  the 
Record,  agreed  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses.” 


Tapped  Wire 


A  good  reporter  should  have 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life.  One 
from  the  telephone  company 
proved  valuable  to  Frank  at  this 
time.  While  he  couldn’t  go  along 
with  Frank’s  plea  for  a  secret 
phone,  he  pointed  out  that  two 
telephone  wires  ran  outside  the 
ledge  by  the  courthouse  window, 
and  if  anyone  tapped  into  them 
it  probably  wouldn’t  be  noticed. 

With  this  information,  Frank 
had  experts  disassemble  a  head¬ 
set,  leaving  him  with  the  vital 
working  parts  that  could  be 
held  in  his  hand  and  wire  that 
ran  up  his  coat  sleeve.  As  the 
hours  dragged  by,  Frank  missed 
the  Post’s  deadline  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  verdict  to 
flash  the  Record. 

Finally,  near  11  P.M.,  word 
came  that  the  jury  was  coming 
in.  Hiding  the  phone  in  his  hand 
like  a  man  covering  a  cough, 
Frank  called  his  office  only  to 
find  great  skepticism  expressed 
that  he  was  calling  from  the 
courthouse. 

Frank  recalls:  “I  couldn’t 
talk  loud,  and  I  guess  not  very 
clearly.  The  desk  man  shouted 
to  ‘Speak  up  .  .  .  Where  are  you 
...  in  some  bar?  .  .  .’  When  I 
repeated  where  I  was  calling 
from,  he  said  I  was  crazy.” 

Through  a  mix-up,  a  verdict 
of  ‘Life  Imprisonment,’  had  been 
flashed  on  the  wire.  Casting 
furtive  glances  at  the  judge, 
and  with  visions  of  a  year  on 
the  rock  pile  in  front  of  his  eyes, 
Frank  repeated  the  death  ver¬ 
dict  to  his  city  desk. 

“I  finally  convinced  them,  with 


Another  feature  that  brought 
national  attention  was  arranged 
early  in  World  War  11.  Walter 
Lister  was  worried  by  the  com¬ 
placency  of  the  public.  He  as¬ 
signed  Bill  Mellor  and  Frank 
Toughill  to  wear  uniforms  of 
the  Nazi  submarine  service  and 
walk  the  streets  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

“Up  and  down  the  waterfront 
we  went,”  Frank  recalls,  “the 
swastika  emblems  on  our  caps, 
and  no  one  gave  us  a  second 
glance.  Past  naval  installations, 
lingering  at  the  piers,  then  up 
through  the  heart  of  town  past 
hundreds  of  army  and  navy 
officers  and  no  one  gave  us  a 
tumble.  Finally,  coming  out 
from  church,  one  person  did 
notice  us.  A  little  old  lady  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  husband.  She 
looked  startled  and  exclaimed 
‘Look,  dear.  Those  men  have 
German  uniforms  on.’  He 
grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and 
hurried  her  along  as  he  replied 
heatedly,  ‘Why  don’t  you  mind 
your  own  business  and  stay  out 
of  trouble.’ 

“That  stunt  really  did  a  lot 
of  good  in  getting  people  on  the 
ball  and  making  them  aware  of 
wartime  security.” 


The  Arsenic  Ring 


One  murder  case  in  particular 
stands  out  in  this  veteran’s 
memory — Philadelphia’s  Arsen¬ 
ic  Ring  of  over  a  generation 
ago. 

Homicide  Detectiv’e  Sam  Ric- 
cardi  received  the  original  tip 
that  uncovered  about  50  mur¬ 
ders  for  profit,  a  large  con¬ 
spiracy  of  wives  who  killed  their 
husbands  with  a  steady  diet  of 
arsenic  and  the  doctor  who 
signed  their  death  certificates, 
masterminded  by  Herman  Pe- 
trillo. 


Baiiiiiriu’ker  Joins 
Engineering  Staff 


/-S  I 


NEWLYWEDS— Presenting  Mr.  ard 
Mrs.  John  Thomas  Marlow.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  AP  staff  at  Albu- 
querque,  N.M.  and  she  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Sigrid  Holien,  woman's  page 
editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
until  she  resigned  recently. 


before  he  was  executed  and 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
he  could  do  for  his  family.  “He 
grinned  and  shook  his  head. 
‘Not  a  thing,  Mr.  Toughill,  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  sit  in  my  lap 
when  they  pull  the  switch.’ 
Corny,  but  tough  to  the  end.” 

Besides  Jeffrey,  Frank  and 
his  wife,  Arma,  a  nurse,  have 
two  other  children,  Frank  Jr., 
a  salesman,  and  Bob,  a  police¬ 
man  on  the  Glassboro  force  who 
often  works  with  his  Uad  from 
the  other  side  of  the  story. 


I’>"ST0N 

William  Baumrucker  Jr.,  vice- 
l)resident  of  Photon,  Inc.  for 
several  years,  will  join  the  Chas. 
T.  Main  Co.,  irrofessional  en¬ 
gineers,  on  Jan.  1)  for  a.ssign- 
ments  in  the  graphic  arts  field. 
He  will  give  assi.stance  to  news- 
jtaper  clients  in  layout,  design, 
con.struction  supervision  and 
process  .studies. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  entered 
newspaper  production  work  as  a 
laboratory  technician  at  the  .Vew 
York  Daily  News  in  1930  after 
graduating  from  the  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Graphic 
.\rts  Research  Foundation  Inc. 
in  the  development  of  the  Photon 
photocom posing  device  he  had 
been  in  production  executive 
posts  with  the  Washington 
Times  Herald  and  Bostoyi  Her¬ 
ald  Trax'eler.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Research  Committee  and 
was  active  in  the  development  of 
the  fast  etch  process  for  en¬ 
graving. 


Pres<*oll  Low 
Rej^earoh  Foundation 


Fer^son  Retiring, 
Cassidy  to  Etlit  Page 


PlIIL-VDELPIIIA 
Melvdlle  F.  Ferguson,  editor 
of  the  Ihilletin  since  1937,  will 
retire  and  become  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  on  March  1. 


For  days  Petrillo  held  up  to 
the  questioning  of  the  DA’s  of¬ 
fice,  denying  any  part  in  the 
crimes,  but  w'here  questioning 
didn’t  work,  a  little  friendly 
courtesy  did. 

“Herman  was  deadly,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  killer  without  a  con¬ 
science,”  Frank  relates.  “But 
when  I  saw  him  daily  in  the 
DA’s  office,  I’d  give  him  a  gay 
salute  of  ‘Good  Morning,  Her¬ 
man,’  and  he’d  reply  with  a 
smile,  ‘Good  Morning,  Mr. 
Toughill.’  One  day  he  said  he’d 
like  to  see  a  copy  of  a  photo 
of  him  that  had  appeared  in  our 
paper.  I  got  him  a  copy  and 
when  he  handed  it  back,  hidden 
underneath  was  a  folded  four- 
page  confession.  We  had  a  clean 
beat.” 


Morley  Cassidy,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  will  become  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  the  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  when 
he  resigned  in  19‘29  to  join  the 
Bulletin  as  an  editorial  writer. 
When  Editor  Fred  Fuller  Shedd 
died  in  April,  1937,  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Election  of  G.  Prescott  Low, 
publisher  of  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger,  as  president  of  Graphic 
.■\rts  Research  Foundation  Inc., 
was  announced  this  week  by  Dr. 
Vannevar  Rush,  chairman  of 
the  Iward. 

Alfred  J.  Moran,  New  Orleans 
printing  company  executive,  was 
elected  a  director  and  Mr.  Low 
was  elected  a  life  member  and 
re-elected  as  a  director. 

Graphic  Arts  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  was  established  in  1947 
to  develop  new  methods  of  print¬ 
ing.  It  controls  patents  on  Pho¬ 
ton,  a  machine  which  sets  tj^ie 
by  photographic  methods,  and 
Sinotype,  a  machine  for  setting 
Chinese  characters  photograph¬ 
ically. 


For  Lower  Case  tv 


As  “Garry  Flinn,”  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  will  continue  to  contribute 
his  folksy  column,  “In  the  Day’s 
Work.”  An  inveterate  traveler, 
he  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  will  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  exploring 
new  fields. 


Frank  saw  Petrillo  the  night 


Mr.  Cassidy  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bulletin  staff  since 
1939,  at  which  time  he  came  to 
the  Bulletin  from  New  Orleans 
as  a  reporter.  Before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  editor  in  1959, 
he  served  variously  as  a  re¬ 
write  man  and  feature  writer, 
war  and  foreign  correspondent, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer. 


Staunton,  Va. 

Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  publisher  of 
the  Staunton  Leader,  wants  to 
turn  TV  into  tv.  “The  word 
television  is  a  common  noun. 
“Why,”  asks  General  Opie,  “do 
newspapers  ‘cap’  its  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  tv?  Let’s  cut  TV  down  to 


All-Florida  Appoints 


John  H.  Perry  Jr.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Kelly-Smith  Co.  to  represent  .411 
Florida-TV  Week  magazine 
nationally. 


1 
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Cuban  Press 
Corps  Works 
Cautiously 

By  HAROLD  MILKS 

V<iHoriated  Press 

Havana 

The  rupture  of  Cuban-Amer- 
ican  relations  has  as  yet  pro- 
duceti  no  new  coverage  i)rob- 
lems  for  American  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Havana.  The  problems 
were  staggering  l)efore  and 
they  remain  that  way. 

But,  closing  the  big  embassy 
on  seafront  Malecon  Drive 
blocked  official  information  on 
American  viewpoints,  policies — 
and  .American  prisoners  in  Cas¬ 
tro  jails. 

American  correspondents  long 
have  been  virtually  cut  off  from 
official  news  .sources  in  the 
Castro  regime  and  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  heavily  on  nonofficial 
sources,  handouts,  and  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  newspapers,  tel¬ 
evision  and  radio  for  day-to-day 
coverage. 

Single  Transmission 

American  news  coverage  has 
been  more  immediately  affected 
by  the  regime’s  consolidation  of 
all  radio  and  television  outlets 
into  a  single  Moscow-type  offi¬ 
cial  transmission,  than  by  the 
embassy  closing.  Up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  news  has  l)een  replaced  on 
radio  by  a  single  transmission 
over  all  stations,  on  which  the 
usual  fare  is  a  mixture  of  old 
Castro  speeches  and  martial 
music.  I 

The  ever-present  threat  of  ar¬ 
rest  by  Castro’s  military  intelli¬ 
gence  agents  still  hangs  over 
10  or  more  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Cuba.  With  this 
has  been  added  the  fact  that 
newsmen  can  no  longer  count  on 
protection  and  supiwrt  of  the 
American  government  if  they 
get  into  trouble. 

Caution  the  Hy-woril 

One  result  of  this  has  l)een 
increased  caution  on  the  part  of 
both  newsmen  and  photograph¬ 
ers,  who  are  convinced  they  can 
produce  nothing  from  inside  the 
crowded  cells  of  Castro’s  mili¬ 
tary  investigation  division. 

George  Kauffman,  AP’s  resi¬ 
dent  manager  in  Havana,  and 
his  wife  were  detained  the 
past  week  at  police  headquarters 
without  charges  being  filed 
against  either  one.  Neither  was 
allowed  to  visit  with  the  other. 
Mr.  Kauffman  is  a  Cuban  citi¬ 
zen  of  German  descent.  When 
released,  Mr.  Kauffman  said  he 
had  not  been  asked  a  single 
question. 


Max  Elser  Jr.  Dies 

Lititz,  Pa. 

Col.  Maximilian  Elser  Jr.,  70, 
founder  of  the  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  in 
1919  and  later  associated  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  died  at 
his  “Hopeland  Farm”  home  here 
Jan.  3.  He  sold  his  feature  .serv¬ 
ice  to  United  Features  Syndicate 
in  1930.  His  syndicate  introduced 
“Ella  Cinders”  and  “Tarzan” 
comic  strips. 

• 

Summer  Job  .Vddetl 

COLl'MBIA,  Mo. 

The  Oliver  K.  Bovard  Memor¬ 
ial  Journali.sm  Scholarship  pre- 
.sented  annually  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch  Unit  of  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild  to  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
supplemented  to  include  summer 
employment  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatrh  for  the  recipient. 
• 

17  ill  Retirement 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Seventeen  employees  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  went  on 
the  retired  list  Jan.  1.  This  was 
the  largest  number  ever  to  re¬ 
tire  at  one  time.  Tbeir  total 
employment  was  499  years. 
Twelve  had  been  at  the  News 
more  than  21  years. 


Saiita^s  Helpers 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Santa  Claus  needed  help  here 
and  got  it  from  the  news  and 
advertising  staff  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  News-Arg^(s.  When  thieves 
robbed  the  Salvation  Army  of 
17  rwonditioned  bicycles  and 
other  toys  plus  cash,  News- 
Argus  employees  forfeited  their 
scheduled  day  off  on  Christmas 
Eve  to  collect  toys  to  make  up 
for  those  stolen. 


James  W.  Bain 

Newark,  N.  J. 

James  W.  Bain,  fifi,  a  copy 
editor  at  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Jan.  2  while  on  the  way  from 
the  office  to  his  home.  He  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  moving  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore  and  New 
York. 

• 

Promoted  to  Exee  Ed 

Peter-sbi  rg,  Va. 

J.  Curtis  Lyons  has  l)een 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Petersburg  Progress-Index  after 
36  years  as  managing  editor  of 
that  newspaper.  Kenton  R. 
Noble,  managing  editor  of  the 
Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin,  will 
assume  duties  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Progress- Index. 


Timely  Series  on  Cuban 
Base  Began  in  Blizzard 


By  Everett  S,  .Allen 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Associated  Press  and  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
l)egan  publication  Jan.  4  of  a 
four-part  series  on  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  less  than  12  hours  after 
Washington  announced  sever¬ 
ance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Castro  government  of 
Cuba. 

This  is  how  the  series  came 
to  be. 

In  the  wake  of  the  December 
blizzard  in  New  England,  I  went 
to  New  York,  to  Washington 
and  eventually,  Cherry  Point, 
N.  C.,  with  orders  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to 
take  off  with  the  Marines  in  a 
flying  boxcar.  Ten  hours  later, 
we  dropped  into  “Gitmo,”  with 
its  green  water  and  palm  trees. 

By  jeep,  station  wagon  and 
on  foot,  I  toured  the  water¬ 
front,  visited  machine  .shops, 
talked  to  Cuban  nationals,  in¬ 
terviewed  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  obtained  the  first  inter¬ 
view  from  Admiral  O’Donnell, 


who  only  took  over  Dec.  14, 
climbed  into  Marine  gun  em¬ 
placements,  rode  the  length  of 
the  24-mile  chain  link  fence  that 
makes  Gitmo  a  veritable  fort. 

I  went  to  the  kennels  to  watch 
them  “agitate”  the  K-9  watch 
dogs,  toured  the  sentry  posts, 
the  jet  air  .strip  and  hangars, 
and  talked  to  everybody  who 
would  talk,  including  women 
shopping  in  supermarkets  and 
kids  buying  ice  cream. 

I  lived,  talked  and  drank  with 
the  men  charged  with  Gitmo’s 
defense,  and  eventually,  to  get 
the  top-level  thinking,  I  inter¬ 
viewed  Admiral  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  the  Navy’s  No.  1  officer, 
in  Washington. 

Four  thousand  miles  and  two 
weeks  later,  I  wrote  the  articles 
based  on  what  these  people  had 
to  say  about  the  hottest  front¬ 
line  of  the  Americas.  On  the 
night  before  publication  was  to 
begin,  the  U.  S.  broke  off  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cuba,  making  the 
series  just  about  as  timely  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 


M.  G.  Chambers 
Dies;  Dean  of 
S-H  Managers 

Kno.\ville,  Tenn. 

Myron  G.  Chambers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  Company,  died  of  a  heart 
condition  Dec.  31.  He  was  71 
and  the  dean  of  business  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  Chambers  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1914  when  G.  B.  Parker, 
who  was  later  to  become  editor- 
in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  join  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Oklahoma 
News.  Two  years  later  he  was 
named  business  manager. 

33  Years  Service 

In  1923  Mr.  Chambers  was 
asked  to  go  to  Knoxville  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  infant 
Knoxville  News,  which,  through 
a  merger  in  1926  became  the 
Knoxville  News  -  Sentinel.  He 
held  that  position  for  33  years, 
retiring  Oct.  1,  1956.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  News-Senti¬ 
nel  Company  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee. 

He  was  bom  in  Coldwater, 
Kansas,  and  grew  up  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  attended  DePauw 
University  in  Greencastle,  In¬ 
diana,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  Sigma  Chi  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  gridiron. 

He  was  treasurer  and  execu¬ 
tive  committeeman  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.sociation  for  years,  and  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Angeline  Phillips 
Snapp  of  Danville,  Illinois, 
whom  he  married  in  1910,  and 
a  daughter.  Miss  Josephine 
Chambers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cham¬ 
bers  had  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  just  three 
days  before  his  death. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraitalt 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPEKTIES 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 
Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

FLORIDA  Newspaper  Proirerties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY— P.  O.  Box  431 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  paj-ment  that 
buys  the  newspapers — it’s  the  person- 
^ity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim.  Caiifornia.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspajters 
for  stability.  HERMAN  KOCH.  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  ★ 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 

DIAL  ....  418  .South  Burdick  Street. 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  FI  2-6922 

“America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 

WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
newspapers — and  they  know  us!  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona 
newspaper  property,  let  us  show  you 
how  our  personal  service  o|>erates. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
3709-B  Arlington  Avenue 
Riverside  California 

SALES-PURCHASBS-FINANCINC. 
handled  with  di.scretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Green.sboro,  N.  C. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyobl*  with  ordtrl 
A-times - 55e  per  lint 

3- timei - 70e  per  lint 

2-tiniet - 80e  per  line 

1- tinie  - 95e  per  lint 

Add  25c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- times - $1.00  per  lint 

5- times - $1.15  per  line 

2- times - $L30  per  line 

1-time  - $1.45  per  line 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
WadMsday,  noon 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxhoiders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
at  they  art  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  Inc. 

147S  Broadway,  Now  Yorii-34,  N.Y. 
Tolophaoo  BRyaat  9-30S2 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

■A’ArCOMPETENT  appraisals  and  cx>n- 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  ARTHUR  W. 
.STYPES.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 

MR.  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER: 

If  you  would  consider  sale  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  we  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

j  Newspaper  Appraisers 

'  Valuations  of  newspapers  for  tax  and  I 
other  purposes.  Qualified  court  wit-  i 
ness.  Comprehensive  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

!  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem  ? 

2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem? 

I  3.  Depreciation  Problem?  ; 

4.  Management  Problem?  I 

5.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
'  of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others,  ' 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client  i 

$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client  ' 

$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30.0(t0  for  a  South  Dakota  client  i 
Nationally  recognized :  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure  —  no  obligation. 

MARION  R.  KRBHBIEL,  Consultant 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

Good  plant,  good  farm  area.  $10,000 
down  includes  receivables.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI-  ' 
ATES,  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood  , 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California.  i 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Appraiser 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant,  i 
steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi-  ! 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  Down 
payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News-  ' 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  i 
Anaheim.  Calif.  { 

COLORADO  WEEKLY  IN  $1000M  1 
class;  Best  location.  Good  net.  Exclu-  I 
sive.  ITniiiue  o|i|>ortunity.  Fine  plant. 
Reasonable  terms  to  right  iwrty.  Ray 
E.  Mohler  &  .\88ociates.  3C25  S.  Grape 
Way,  Denver  22,  Colo. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  DAILY  , 
priced  under  gross  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  Total  price  $70,000,  only  $20,000 
down.  Rich  farm  area,  sound,  pi-ofit- 
able,  daily  sinj-e  1918.  Hurry!  Jose|>h 
A.  Snyder,  Newspa|)er  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES  will  sell  for 
gross  including  Bldg.  $45.000 ;  .several  , 
others;  $1.')M  to  $50M.  A.  C.  Santo,  i 
742  No.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Florida. 

IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
$I4M  gross  class,  only  $I2M  with 
building;  small  down  pmt.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

WEEKLY.  Chart  2,  $25,000  required : 

I  partnership  Chart  3.  $30,000  required: 

J  weekly  chart  3,  $10,000  needed.  Pub- 
i  Ushers  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greens- 
,  boro,  N.  C.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


95-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  in  N.  Cent. 
N.  Y.  State,  at  much  less  than  gross 
if  taken  at  once.  Must  sell.  Bldg., 
and  inventory  good,  included  in  pack¬ 
age.  Should  be  practical  printer.  $6500 
down  and  assume  mortgage.  Johnson 
and  Lynch,  brokers,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  47778. 

SUBURBAN  NEW  JERSEY  WEEK¬ 
LY,  booming  area,  big  jiotential.  once- 
in-lifetime  opportunity  for  man  with 
advertising  experience.  Has  cleared 
$14,(KK>  annually  for  7  years,  live  wire 
can  increase  profit  greatly.  Age,  ill 
health  reason  for  selling.  $15,000  down, 
balance  five  years  out  of  earnings. 
No  curiosity  seekers.  Box  692,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

RESPONSIBLE  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  AND  BUSINESS¬ 
MEN  seek  to  purchase  county- 
seat  daily  with  circulation  of 
7,500  or  more.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Partners  Wanted 

PARTNERS  WANTED  for  new.  non¬ 
competitive  printing  and  publishing 
business.  D.  Ornsteen,  DuQuoin,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


MACHINERY  and  SUIM'UES 


Composing  Boom 


PLUS  BUSINESS  GUARANTEED ! 
Unique  TV  page  builds  revenue  and 
reader  interest.  We  sell  approved  pros¬ 
pects,  set-up.  edit  and  service :  com¬ 
mission.  .MEDIA  DEVELOPMENT 
CORP.,  Latham,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MR.  I5DITOR:  Would  you  like  to  try, 
without  any  charge  whatever,  the  new. 
highly-successfui  humoious  farm  col¬ 
umn,  “DOWN  ON  THE  FARM?"  If 
so.  send  at  once  for  free  month’s  trial. 
Fortune  Features.  Huntly,  Va. 

Features  If 'anted 


REBUILT  &  RECONDITIONED 
PROOF  PRESSES  IX>R  '.\LE 

.#325-A  Vandercook  Power  w/  chats 
guide  for  full  page  w/  ch:iso  form 
truck  leveller. 

#23  Vandercook  Electric  Gallt  y  Presa. 

#032  Vandercook,  Double  Pap-;. 

#25-.\  Vandercook  Hand  Press,  full 
page. 

#25  Vandercook  Hand  Press,  full  page. 

Model  14  Linotype 
Model  31  Linotype 

Complete  proof  press  rebuilding  service. 

H  &  B  Printing  Machinery  Rebuildert 
1943  W.  Walnut  St.,  Chicago  12,  Ill. 

L  &  B  HE5AVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.54. 
None  better  at  any  price.  WriU  for 

literature.  _ 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE 

High  serial  number.  Completely  re¬ 
built.  Guaranteed.  Selectjxvmatic  quad- 
der.  aux.  keyboard  shift,  Univeioal 
knife  block,  adj.  ejector  blades.  2  Uni¬ 
versal  and  2  recessed  molds,  electne 
Iiot.  latest  iiowerstat  electric  controls. 
AC  220.  metal  feeder,  two  34  channel 
aux.,  90  channel  split  &  90  <hannel 
full  mag.  Save  thousands.  $6950. 

LUDLOW  CASTER.  2  cabinets  witt 
mats  and  accessories  .  $5950. 

SHELDON 

PRINTING  MACHINERY 

584  Plquette  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

TR  5-8555 


WTRITF’RS  WAN*FFT)  !  ■"  ■ 

for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228  RANGEMASTER  LINOTYPES. 

Ii-vine  Ave..  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  35  and  36,  both  fully  equi|H>ed.  Mo*l 
— 32  Linotype,  equipiied.  Comet,  witn 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  HKIWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Robs  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Sen’ing  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900. 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Erecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  -REP  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Compttsing  Brntm 

IX)R  SALE:  One  Ludlow  Shell-Hi  Slug 
Shear.  Serial  #133.  Pedestal  type. 
Good  knives.  Excellent  condition.  Sun- 
bury  Daily  Item,  2nd  and  Market 
Streets,  Sunbury,  Penna. 


adaptor  kbd.,  late  naxlel,  Ludlow  witt 
mats.  EUrod  with  nr»olds.  Model  E  Du¬ 
plex  in  excellent  condition.  Write  TO 
Box  653.  North  Hollywood.  California. 

Press  Boom 


3-unit  GOSS,  double  folder,  23%*  eii* 
feed,  color  hump,  AC,  drive. 

16-page  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  stereo-mat  roller,  AC,  drive. 

5-unit  GOSS,  Hi  Speed,  Double  Folder, 
22%"  Color  Hump,  Reels,  Tensions, 
AC,  Drives,  C-H  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POpuiar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


'  GOSS  48  -  PAGE  PRESS,  Decker, 
i  28-9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
I  cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two 
colors  and  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
I  Must  sell.  Available  immediately. 
Herald,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 


HOE  24/48-PAGE 

double  folder,  22%"  cut-off.  AC  drive, 
color  unit,  X  pattern,  end  fed,  stereo 
pot. 

HOE  16/32-PAGE 

single  width,  22%"  cut-off.  AC  drive, 
end  fed,  deck  tyjje,  color.  Tabloid  or 
standard. 

Both  available  immediately 

STAR-JOURNAL  &  CHIEITAIN 
Pueblo,  tk)loradO 
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MACillNERY  and  SUPPUES 

Prest  Hoorn 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Pres*  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Wanted  to  Uuy 


PRESSES 


•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  • 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16*  | 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Br-arinfr;  2  dou-  ) 
bli  Folders ;  A.C.  Drivee;  Knoxville 
Joarnal  | 

DUPI-EX  Min’ROPOLlTAN  22%*  ! 

)  end  -i  Unit  Presses:  Double  Folders: 
A.C.  Drives.  Located  Staten  Island 
Advance:  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%* 

4  Unit  Press  with  a  Reversible  Unit 
ud  extra  Color  Cylinder ;  3  to  2  Heavy 
Duty  Double  Folders:  S-Arm  Reels  with  ; 
Jones  Tensions :  C-H  Conveyors.  Re-  I 
BsininK  Press  located  at  Bo^n  Her- 
ild-TVaveler.  Attractive  Terms  for  im- 
■^aU  Remov  al . 

DUPIdiX  MEmtOPOLITAN  23-9/16* 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 
a  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
Fdriners;  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  5 
Drives  and  Controls ;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical  I 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

GOSS  COMCT 

Located  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Excellent 
Condition.  Available  inunediately. 

3  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 

FLATBEDS  | 

Located  Park  RidKe,  N.  J..  Sanford,  ! 
N.  C.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  I 

• 

STEREOTYPE 


Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.  Autoplatee  with  Vacuum 
Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  FVirnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  rapacity. 

Jsmpol  Plate  Conveyor  —  2S0' 

Jsmpol  Raised  I^ate  Return — 16' 


COMPOSING 


PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
U,  23.  325 

MODEL  30  UNOTYPE 
Mixer.  No.  61986;  2/90—2/72—4/34 

Magazines;  6  Molds;  Electric  Pot,  A.C. 
Motor;  Feeder. 

• 

MAILROOM 

JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
FOR  LOADING  DOCK 

• 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 

editor  8C  publisher 


PRESS  ROOM 

HOE  ROLLER  BEARING  HIGH 
SPEED  PRESS  UNITS.  22%*  cut-off. 
Good  condition  .  $3,U0U. 

HOE  IKIUBLE  IXILDER.  High  Singed  I 
22%*  cut-off.  Good  condition  . .  $6,000.  i 

KOHLER  REELS,  3-arm,  motors,  ten-  , 
sions,  60-72*  rolls  .  $960.  | 

(X)NVE,YOR.  CUTLER-HAMMER.  6-  j 
String.  60  ft.  motors  .  $1,600.  | 


MAIL  ROOM 

JAMPOL  .STEEL  MOTORIZED  MAIL  I 
ROOM  CONVEYORS,  30'.  Gerrard 
aemi-Huto  tyers,  2  stationa,  ton  wire 
$2,600. 

GERRARD  SEMI-AUTO  tying  ma¬ 
chine,  new  conditicn  .  $900. 

THE  TIMES 

1525  High  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 
PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY.  Adapt¬ 
able  all  rotary  presses.  HHChlVl- 
FOLD  ATTACHMHaiT  available.  Time 
and  money-saver.  Oklahoma  C^ty  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  Inc.,  1637  West  Main, 
Oklahoma  City  4,  Oklahoma.  Call 
Ce  6-8841. 


TUBULAR 

I  24-Page  Duple.x  Standard  2/1  Color  and 
i  &  ’/4  Page  Folders  AC  Motor  Drive, 

I  Vacuum  Casting  Box  and  Stereo. 

HOE 

8  Units  &  2  Folders  22%" 

Balloon  Former  80  page  papers 
Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Conveyors 

HOE 

32-Pa8e  Rotary  22%",  &  >4  Page 

Folder,  Stereo  Machinery  &  AC  Motors 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  2-5164 


GOSS 

6-GOSS  HEADUNER  LTNITS 
23-9/16*  Cut-Off.  AC  motors. 

Now  Available.  Two  Double 
Folders.  How  many  units  do 
you  need? 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS.  16  and 
20-i>age.  All  Stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPI-ETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTBR  EQUIP.MENT 
Ludluws — Elrods— Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  (Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Suppy  Co.) 
[  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  C3ty  8,  Mo. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
!  PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVBS 
I  37  Warren  St.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  S-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


UPPER  (BALLOON)  for  Duplex 
standard  tubular  press.  Please  give 
details  aa  to  press  number  and/or 
company  where  used.  News-Argus, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


/idministrative 


'  ACCOUNTANT.  OFFICE  MANAGER 
wanted  for  prize-winning  midwest  j 
daily,  under  20,000  circulation.  Must  i 
be  comiietent  to  direct  business  office,  1 
handle  accounting,  prepare  financial 
and  analytical  statements.  Desirable 
opportunity  for  a  qualified  man  seek¬ 
ing  i>ermanent  job  with  fine  future. 

,  Advancement  in  response  to  ability. 

I  initiative.  Send  details  of  background 
,  and  experience  to  Box  613,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  , 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER,  preferably  ex- 
!  perienced.  Tell  full  story — full  experi- 
1  ences  and  ideas  for  growth.  Midwest 
small  daily,  6,000  circulation.  A  good 
deal !  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Afternoon 
daily,  20,000-50,000  circulation  bracket. 
Outstanding  opportunity  in  explosive 
western  metro;^itan  market.  Must 
know  all  phases  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  promotionally  minded,  all  phases 
business  organization.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus  plan,  retirement  program,  fringe 
benefits.  Agre  35-42,  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation.  including  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  PRINTER-BUSINESS  MANAGER  for 
New  Mexico  weekly  and  job  plant. 
Competitive,  interesting  field.  Would 
consider  partnership.  Box  677,  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


An  aggressive  medium-sized  daily 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  6  is  looking 
for  a  aRCULATION  MANAGER  who 
can  sell  newspapers  under  the  best 
of  working  conditions.  Good  carrier 
organization-magazine  and  insurance 
plans  in  effect — an  editorial  staff  that 
concentrates  on  local  coverage — top 
employees — an  aggressive,  prize-win¬ 
ning  newspaper. 

We  are  not  interested  in  beginners. 
We  want  an  exiierienced  man  who  is 
capable  and  willing  to  work  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Elxcellent  pay  with 
many  extra  benefits.  Results,  not  ex¬ 
cuses,  are  all  we  will  accept. 

Address  all  replies  to  Box  653,  Editor 

I  &  Publisher, 

for  January  7,  1961 


(Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  two 
newspapers  in  Arkansas.  30  miles  apart 
having  a  circulation  of  5,700  and  3,800. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  promotion- 
minded.  Salary  and  commission.  Write 
Paul  T.  Morgan,  c/o  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette,  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  yourself,  such  as 
experience  and  references. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
5,000  ABC  daily  in  Northern  Ohio. 
iS'efer  man  in  early  twenties  with 
several  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  consider  good  district  man¬ 
ager,  Must  be  ambitious  and  of  good 
character.  Excellent  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Results  rewarded.  Complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Reflector-Herald, 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 


LARGE  METROPOUTAN  AM  & 
SUNDAY  newspaper  needs  a  man  with 
Metro^litan  New  York  area  experi¬ 
ence  in  Home  Delivery  Promotion  and 
maintenance  through  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Salary,  expenses  and  car 
furnished.  Chart  Area  2,  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR 
wanted.  Chart  Area  2.  Good  connec¬ 
tion  with  large  settled  organization.  | 
Future  possibilities  excellent.  Moderate 
.'Starting  salary,  car  allowance,  bonuses. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  Box  672,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


Classified  Adtertising 


TELEPHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Large  metropolitan  paper  (Chart  Area 
6)  needs  a  thoroughly  experienced  and 
capable  supervisor  to  take  complete 
charge  of  classified  telephone  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Imagination,  ability  to  train 
salespeople,  to  spark  up  staff  and  to 
increase  production  is  important. 

If  you  know  telephone  sales  techniques, 
know  how  to  work  with  people  and 
are  not  afraid  of  hard  work  yourself, 
you  may  be  just  the  person  we  are 
looking  for.  The  assignment  will  be 
challenging  and  opimrtunities  unusual. 

!  Include  all  pertinent  details  in  letter. 
I  Write  Box  656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUtssified  .4dcertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily,  13,000  circulaUon.  Salary 
plus  bonus,  with  opportunity  for 
growth.  Give  experience,  salary  range. 
Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  100,000 
city.  Chart  Area  2 — a  rewarding  op- 
portunity  for  the  right  man  of  poise, 
aggressiveness,  and  thorough  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  staff  administration 
knowledge.  College  education  desirable. 
The  man  we  seek  will  understand  and 
know  how  to  develop  and  increase  ad- 
!  vertising  from  local  and  suburban 
sources.  Answer  in  confidence  with 
complete  information  about  yourself, 
I  family  and  salary  expected,  fox  605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced.  List  record,  increased  linam 
program  and  special  editions  in  appli¬ 
cation.  Tell  all.  References.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  connection.  Salary  and 
some  bonuses.  Midwest  small  daily. 
Elox  630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  BIAN  to 
luindle  major  accounts.  THE  DAILY 
REVIEW,  Hayward,  C^ifomia. 


FAST-GROWING  DAILY  in  Far  West 
has  opportunity  for  hard-hitting,  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesmen.  Must 
have  a  background  of  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  selling.  Top  salary,  profit- 
sharing  and  other  employee  benefits. 
Position  to  be  filled  immediately.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Send  com¬ 
plete  reeume  stating  i>reeent  salary, 
sample  layouts  and  a  record  of  sales 
for  1960.  Bmc  608,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  25,000 
circulation,  metrx>politan  market,  dy¬ 
namically  expanding  we^rn  are^ 
Strong  leadership,  know  retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  national.  Position  can  lead  to  out¬ 
standing  opportnnitiee.  Work  closely 
I  with  all  departments.  Excellent  salary, 
I  bonus,  other  benefits.  Prefer  man 
30-40.  List  complete  information,  in¬ 
cluding  starting  salary  to  Box  666, 
I  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


FAST-GROWING  medium  New  Jersey 
daily  has  opportunities  for  experienced 
aRuressive  man  to  assist  advertisinK 
manager  in  si>ecial  promotions,  lay¬ 
outs,  sell  and  suiterviae.  $120  plus 
bonus  and  benefits.  Box  664,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALESMAN  WANTED.  Experienced, 
or  fir.st  or  second  year  trainee.  Write 
full  record.  Midwest  small  daily.  ' 
Salary.  Box  638,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR-  display,  j 
Man  or  woman  with  some  ex|>erience  ■ 
on  daily  or  weekly  and  with  ability  to  ' 
write  copy  and  make  layouts  for  ac¬ 
counts.  For  complete  details  write  j 
G.  E.  DellinKcr,  .idvertisintt  Director, 
De  Kalb  Daily  Chronicle,  De  Kalb, 
Illinois.  ; 

CHART  AREA  3 — man  experienced  in  ! 
sellinir.  copywriting  and  layouts.  Sal-  1 
ary  and  bonus.  Ideal  year  round  cli¬ 
mate  and  congenial  working  condi-  | 
tions.  Enclose  layout  and  reply.  Box  | 
688,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  .SAI^.SMAN.  Layout 
and  %les  ability  imimrtant.  Permanent  ' 
(position  with  insurance  and  pension  j 
benefits.  A  growing  town  in  a  new 
agricultural  area.  I-ots  of  hunting  and  i 
fishing.  We  publish  a  5-day  a  week  ! 
newspaper,  weekly  shopper  and  Air  ] 
Force  newspaiier.  Need  car  in  work.  I 
Salary  and  expense*.  Please  outline  ' 
l>ast  history  to  Advertising  Manager,  i 
Columbia  Basin  Daily  Herald,  Moses  ' 
Lake,  Washington. 

OPENING  NOW  FOR  MAN  OR  LADY  | 
experienced  in  the  art  of  copy  and  ^ 
layout  preparation  for  small  cam¬ 
paigns,  larger  ads  and  institutional 
promotions.  Fast  growing  city  of  50,000 
and  newspaper  now  well  past  22,000 
evening  and  Sunday.  Prefer  young, 
ambitious  person  who  seeks  an  oppor-  1 
tunity  for  a  more  rewarding  future  and 
promotion  manager.  You  may  write  or  | 
contact  us  in  confidence.  Lee  Cox,  The 
Meridian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss.  I 

- - -  ! 

OUTSTANDING  GROUP  afternoon 
newspaper  in  25,000  (ABCl  bracket  is 
looking  tor  a  hard-hitting  display 
salei^an.  This  man  must  be  able  to 
service  and  sell  local  accounts  that 
parallel  national  schedules,  initiate 
market  promotions,  and  bring  in  new 
business.  Rne  growing  city  of  50.000, 
Chart  Area  6.  Address  Box  676.  Editor 
&  Publisher,  sending  full  details  first  1 

letter.  ^ 


HELP  WANTED 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS —.Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
(Toast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact;  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-5670.  , 

CITY  EDITOR  for  The  Madison  ! 
Courier,  Madison,  Indiana.  Daily  since  I 
1849,  circulation  7,081  and  growing  I  ! 
^cellent  opimrtunity.  R^uire  aggres-  | 
sive,  alert  man  who  enjoys  taking  a  | 
live  interest  in  small-city  affairs.  State 
bacKground.  salary  requirements  and  ' 
personal  information  in  first  letter.  I 
Confidential  This  job  must  be  filled  j 
by  February  1,  1961  or  earlier.  Write  i 
Don  Wallis,  The  Madison  Courier,  | 
Madison.  Indiana.  | 

SOCIETY  EDITOR.  10.000  circulation  i 
daily.  Excellent  facilities.  Rne  com¬ 
munity.  Write  Roger  Thompson.  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

AGGRESSIVE  6-DAY  DAILY  in 
Southwest  Kansa.s  needs  Sports  Editor 
and  General  News  Reporter  for  five 
person  news  staff.  Some  experience 
preferred.  Salary  open.  Good  spot  for 
man  on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  to 
move  up.  Contact  Bob  Lauffer,  The 
Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas. 

EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION 
DESKMAN-REPORTER 

for  progressive  Western  daily.  Located 
in  heart  of  recreational  area.  Reporting 
in  depth  essential,  sports  background 
desirable.  Good  starting  pay  for  right 
man.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 
Chart  Area  11.  Box  652,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 


COPY  EDITOR 

Accurate  and  experienced  copyreader 
wanted.  Publishing  firm  needs  news¬ 
paper-trained  man  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  college-level  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Excellent  opportunity.  Box  649, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
some  desk  experience.  Opportunity  to 
move  up.  Five-day  week,  liberal  pen¬ 
sion,  vacation,  hospital  insurance  plan. 
Write  experience  and  background  to 
G.  H.  Bevan,  Editor,  Coming  Leader, 
Coming,  New  York. 


VERSATILE  WRITER 

I 

Association  located  on  university  ; 
campus  wants  newsroom  grad  with  in-  | 
tellectual  curiosity,  real  writing  talent,  I 
and  a  knowledge  of  printing  produc¬ 
tion  or  a  willingness  to  learn.  'Hiis 
is  the  right  spot  for  the  right  man  | 
who  is  able  to  wear  many  hats  stylish-  | 
ly.  Chart  Area  2.  No  drabs,  please. 
Man  we  want  is  bright,  ])ersonable, 
and  frequently  mistaken  for  a  genius.  I 
Tell  all  in  letter  with  recent  snapshot.  ' 
Box  645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  afternoon 
daily,  9300  circulation.  Young,  aggres¬ 
sive  staff.  Excellent  opening.  Contact  i 
H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 

SMALL,  but  growing  afternoon  daily, 
has  oi>ening  for  experienced  reporter 
with  managing  editor  potential.  Cen¬ 
tral  N.  Y.  State.  Write  fully.  Box 
620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  NEW.SMAN  to  i 
handle  writing,  layout  and  jihotography 
for  progressive,  growing  semi-weekly. 
Call  or  write  Hanes  Byerly,  The  Tide¬ 
water  News.  Franklin,  Virginia. 

(X)M  BINATION  Reiiorter-Copyreader- 
Makeup  man.  NYC  weekly.  $125.  Open 
middle  February.  Send  rroume,  picture 
if  iK>s.sible.  Box  666,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COURT  HOU.SE  REPORTER,  feature  | 
writer  with  camera  ex|>erience.  wanted 
by  January  16  for  Lincoln  (Illinois! 
Daily  Courier.  Tell  all  first  letter. 

EDITOR  for  small  .'i-day  daily  near 
Boston.  Must  be  )>rogreasive.  imagina¬ 
tive,  have  stable  interest  in  community, 
and  be  able  to  assume  full  o|)erational 
responsibiliti.es.  Ji>b  is  challenging. 
comi>etitive  and  hard.  Give  full  |Htr- 
ticulars  and  state  salary  requirements. 
Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


ILMMDLY  expanding,  pr«Mige  sub- 

urban  newsi>o|)er  chain  has  two  edi¬ 
torial  oiH-nings  criatcsl  by  promotiont 
on  statf  and  addition  of  14th  newspi. 
per  to  group.  Seeking  qualifii-d  jour- 
nalists  with  idea*  and  ideals  for  r*. 
iwrter-feature  writer  iiosts.  Young, 
award-winning  staff  nationally  recog. 
nizeel  for  uni<iue  ajiproach  to  -uburbas 
journalism.  Modern  offices,  many  com- 
pany  lienefits.  progre^ive  iKdiries. 
Send  full  resume  and  cli|w  to  William 
L.  Dulaney.  Managing  Editor,  Paddock 
Publications.  Inc.,  Arlington  lleigfau. 
Illinois.  Personal  interview  arranged 
at  our  ex|>ense. 


REPORTER 

wanti-d  for  morning  paper.  Prefer 
young  man  with  midwest  background. 
Limitesl  ex|>erience  or  journalism  school 
education  acceptable.  Good  starting 
salary,  benefits,  op!>ortunity  for  ad- 
vanciunent.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  General  assignment  and  some 
feature  work  available.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  to  J.  M.  Druck. 
I»gnns|>ort  Press,  Logansiiort,  Indi- 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  CHART  AREA 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 

National  Children’s  Magazine,  Phila¬ 
delphia  officc-s.  has  an  excellent  growrth 
opiiortunity  for  a  college  graduate  with 
superior  aptitudes  for  editorial  work. 
Editorial  or  newspaiter  rewrite  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Duties  involve  rewriting  j 
juvenile  fic'tion  material  for  deadlines.  I 
Small  staff  |>ermits  variety  of  editorial  I 
assignments.  Day  time  hours,  5  day  ' 
week.  Write  fully  of  your  education,  i 
experience,  salary  requirements  and  | 
Itersonal  qualifications  to  El-5,  Post 
Office  Box  1646,  Phila.,  Pa.  i 

FEBRUARY  PERMANENT  OPENING  j 
top  newsman,  share  with  2nd  man  and  | 
woman  complete  news,  camera  cover-  ' 
age  and  i>a|>er  makeup,  thriving  com- 
munity  4,609  Monday-Friday  P.M.  j 
daily.  Right  pay  to  right  man  with 
family,  reference*.  Contact  Franklin  | 
Yates,  Times-Gazette.  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copx  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LARGE  DAILY  I 

I 

has  challenging  opening  as  Financial  . 
Editor  for  talented  writer  trained  in 
financial  news  work.  Must  have  en-  i 
thusiasm  for  this  area  of  news  work;  | 
should  be  college  graduate  between  the  , 
ages  of  35  and  45.  Superior  salary.  | 
Should  be  available  within  the  next  I 
three  weeks.  Chart  Area  8.  Box  694,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVELY  AFT'ERNOON  NEWSPAPER 
has  opening  for  reporter,  preferably 
Southerner,  with  camera  experience,  i 
for  general  news.  Grow  professionally  j 
on  a  newspaiier  which  covers  solidly,  I 
with  no  sacred  cows,  news  of  college 
cities,  industries,  diversified  agricul-  ; 
ture,  and  also  appreciates  features,  i 
Contact:  Wayne  C.  Sellers,  Evening  ! 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  | 

POLICE  REPORTER  for  55,000  A.M.  ! 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Five-day  week, 
paid  vacations,  many  fringe  benefits. 
Good  pay  for  right  man.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter.  Box  674,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment: 
also  deskman:  in  Southern  New  En*. 
land  city.  Box  689,  Editor  &  l*ub- 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  writ* 
sparkling  columns  and  features.  lay  oat 
interesting  i»ge*  and  direct  t-mu 
staff  on  lively  pai>er  in  one  of  EoM’t 
moHt  interesting  cities.  Box  670.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

WRITERS!  W’e  now  i>ay  minimum  ol 
$300  for  top-notch  article*,  l.3€0-2,000 
words.  Rates  can  go  even  higher  for 
colorful,  well-written  features  that  will 
appeal  to  a  mass  audience.  We  can 
outbid  any  other  publication  for  real 
"blockbuster”  material.  For  prospectus 
outlining  story  requirements  and  rate*, 
write:  James  Allan,  Man.  M..  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  Dept.  767,  655  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  21. 

Mechanical 

PRODIKT'ION  MANAGER 
Commercial  rotary  newsimtier  printing 
plant.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  cost-CM- 
scious,  familiar  with  new  methods. 
State  references,  starting  salary.  Box 
682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- 

Public  Relations 

POSITION  OPEN  in  old  established 
Fund  Raising  Firm  for  one  comi^ent 
Director- Writer,  and  one  PR  Writer^ 
both  with  professional  exi>erience  is 
non-profit  campaign  field.  Good  com¬ 
pensation.  Must  have  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prolonged  travel  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Call  or  write — Haney  Associate*. 
Inc.,  797  Washington  Street.  Newton- 
ville  60,  Massachusetts.  (Telephone: 
Decatur  2-6020). 

MAN  with  newspaper  background 
wanted  to  serve  on  public  relation* 
staff  of  national  busine.-.s  organizati<« 
located  in  New  York  City,  flood  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Furnish  resu¬ 
me  and  salary  desired.  Box  662,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ _ 

GROWING  MIDWESTERN  UNIVER- 
SI’TY  seeks  assistant  in  News  Bureau 
to  handle  general  assignments,  con¬ 
ventions.  Degree  required;  excellent 
salary.  Box  675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  MFTTROPOLITAN  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  in  Chart  Area  2  seeks  young  man 
or  woman  as  assistant  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Must  be  versatile  writer 
with  understanding  of  educational  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Journalism  degree  pre- 
ferr^.  Opportunity  for  graduate  work, 
tuition  free.  $5000  to  $6000  range,  de- 
Itending  uiwn  experience.  Write  fully- 
Box  668.  Nitor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotyire,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  7,  1961 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ I  *1  r  1  •  I  !• 


Administrative 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

Public  Relations 

CENEI;  \L.  MANAGER-KDITCm.  small  ; 

Worked  top  daily,  wire 
•eryicf-  l-A’a  nd  asrency.  Experienced  : 
lU  phases — especially  cost  accounting. 
Two  »l•^'rees:  own«l  three  weeklies. 
Dox  Ti^O.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

yysTi  MANAGEMENT  strentrth,  in- 
tetrrity  nd  experience?  A  top  notch, 
niitd>ie  .administrator?  Increased  irross 
Sd'il  in  i>nst  3  years  I  Seeks  challenfrinfr 
litustion  wtih  full  responsibility.  Sti- 
pead  $19. SCO  plus  %  trross  enhanced, 
ronfidontial  liaison  thru  Southern 
asenry,  fee  paid.  Box  684,  Editor  &  , 
Publish!  r. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Thoreuchly  qualified  by  experience  in 
ill  phases  of  mechanical  operations, 
finest  references.  Box  699,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Cartooni$tt 

EDITftKlAL  CARTOONIST,  former  ' 
West  Coast  man  now  in  New  England. 
Mcks  relocation  to  West.  Write  Box  I 
<U,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  { 

Circulation  : 

UTTLE  MERCHANT  SPECIALIST 
nperionced  in  raominir,  eveningr  and  I 
Sunday  operation.  Immediately  avail-  i 
able!  Telephone  Dubuque,  Iowa,  58 
J4S62  after  6:00  P.M.  j 

CIRClT^\TION  MANAGER.  District 
Manager  daily  (25,0001  12  years.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  boy  promotions ; 
rural  iiromotion;  ABC  reports:  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Box  659,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Over  20  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  including  mail  room  op¬ 
eration.  on  combination  newspapers 
1  from  75.000  to  400,000  circulation. 
Proven  record  of  circulation  and  net 
revenue  buildinic.  Will  consider  it2 
spot  on  larire  operation.  Box  686,  E«li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

COMBINATION  DISPLAY  SALES, 
feature  writer,  auto  editor,  idea  man, 
seeks  future  away  from  bipr  city.  Prefer 
Coastal  California.  Twenty  years  news¬ 
paper/radio  backstround.  Box  621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT! 
Inaugurate  the  ritrht  man  for  your 
manager's  position  in  retail  or  assistant 
in  national.  Candidate’s  age  36,  vet¬ 
eran  all  phases  retail,  (12  years),  plus 
one  year  and  at  present  national  s^es- 
man,  100,000  dais.  College  graduate, 
fainily  man.  Looking  for  newspaper 
which  .'idvances  on  basis  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Resume.  Prefer  Midwest. 
Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADIAN,  age  26.  married.  Expe- 
rienceei  display  advertising  salesman 
»nd  photographer  desires  position  in 
Florida.  Will  be  in  Florida,  available 
for  interviews,  in  February.  Box  669, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

need  ad  director-manager? 

Maturity,  ability,  enthu.siasm  in  one 
energetic  package.  Outstanding  13-year 
record  meelium  dailies.  Top  references. 
Box  678.  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

SALES  on  daily  or  manage  smaller. 
Far  West  or  West  Coast.  Confidential. 
Write  Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced,  imaginative  ~ 

never  .'satisfied  with  second  rate  copy 
or  ideas.  Strong  on  art.  News  Editor 
on  metropolitan  daily  that’s  used  to 
hitUng  haixl  with  integrity.  Seeks  Man- 
nging  Editor’s  challenge  on  medium 
nnlly.  Chart  Areas  10-12  preferred,  but 
jCs  WHAT  that  counts,  not  where, 
^mily  man,  35.  Box  607,  Editor  & 
publisher. 


**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  **  j  ' 

National  Clearing  house  for  competent  , 
liersonnel  coast-to-<-oast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  ! 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  ,  ' 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  | 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  all  beats 
—copy  desk,  features,  editorials.  Seek 
six>t  on  daily  in  January.  Chart  Area  , 
12  or  Arizona.  Box  615,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR.  Ijiat  10 
years  in  PR  field:  also  newspaper, 
house  organ,  sports  publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeks  career  opportunity.  Age 
37.  Single.  College.  Will  relocate. 
Write  Box  619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  CAPITOL  HILL  NEWSMAN 
seeks  Hill  job.  Box  618,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher,  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  WOMAN,  de-  ' 

I  sires  position.  Knows  ALL  PHASES 
I  of  a  newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  ALL-ROUND  EDITORIAL  MAN  avail- 
I  able  at  once.  Age  35,  degrees.  Com- 
liarable  to  the  best.  Box  679,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  24,  single,  seeks  i 
I  newspaper  Job.  Light  on  experience, 

:  but  full  of  drive  and  dedication.  Box 

697.  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 

'  ITRST-RATE  EDITOR.  43.  has  life¬ 
time  job  on  small  daily  at  $10,000  but  ' 
wants  to  move  up.  College  town  pre-  i 
ferred.  Box  680.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

HARD-WORKING  SPORTS  WRITER, 
five  years  experience,  seeks  si)Ot  on 
large  or  metropolitan  staff.  J-Sohool 
graduate,  30.  married.  Knows  makeup, 
desk — writes  column.  Box  673,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I’VE  REAfTIBD  THE  TOP  as  editor¬ 
managing  editor  of  smalltown  daily, 
after  bomting  circulation  2,000  in  two 
years.  Want  job  with  future,  preferably 
stock  purchase  opportunity.  CJurrent 
pay,  $10,000.  Healthy  44,  no  drinker, 
married,  solid  20-year  background.  Box 
690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  &  EDITORIAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANT.  29.  married,  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  PR.  some  radio-TV  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Want  to  relocate  in 
Southwest  or  West  Coast.  BJ  Missouri. 
15  years  experience.  Top  columnist. 
Local  coverage  fanatic.  Knows  sports. 
37.  No  drifter.  Box  683,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  seeks  interesting, 
challenging  position  Chart  Area  2.  Box 

698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

MOONLIGHFER 

REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN  on  top 
NYC  daily  wants  daytime  side  job. 
Fast,  bri^t,  wide-ranging  interests. 
F7ve  years  on  copy  desk  of  same  sheet. 
Box  693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

IS  THEIRB  a  production  manager  or 
publisher  seeking  a  tXJMPOSING  SU¬ 
PERINTENDENT  with  vast  back¬ 
ground  plus  knowledge  of  the  other 
departments.  Seek  to  join  progrexsive 
newspaper  needing  above  average  man. 
References.  Box  610,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Twenty-five  years  experience  on  met- 
1  ropolitan  dailies  including  offset,  color, 
TTS,  cold  type.  Presently  employed, 
but  desire  Eastern  section.  All  former 
employers  for  references.  Box  627, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT.  | 
Rotary  and  Daily  experience.  Cost-  | 
conscious.  References.  Union  or  non-  ' 
union.  Box  602,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

A  professional  who  knows  production  | 
operations  from  practical  approach.  | 
Best  references,  ^x  701,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  ! 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  25  years  experi¬ 
ence.  $10,000  worth  personal  equip¬ 
ment.  Want  to  work  for  your  paper 
or  what.  Well  recommended.  Will  come 
for  interview,  anywhere.  Box  597, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PtMic  Relations 

J-GRAD.  ARMY  UEUTENANT.  22,  j 
seeks  sports  PR  job.  Big-time  coverage 
belies  age.  Avail^le  February  1st.  Bo.x 
609.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  31,  with  five  years  daily- 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PBSISON- 
NEL.  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Seasoned  PR  man.  news  and  feature 
writer,  newspaper  and  magazine  editor, 
imblic  speaker,  ghost  writer,  fund 
raiser.  Completing  assignment,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  March.  Married.  45. 
unencumbered.  Box  667,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  WRITER.  29. 
married,  Columbia  Journalism  School 
graduate.  Newspaper,  radio-TV  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  691.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER, 
copy  editor  on  daily  with  9  years 
experience,  also  weekly  advertising 
background,  seeks  public  relations  or 
enoploye  communications  post  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  Box  685,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.sher. 

Special  Editions 
BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE 


weekly  experience,  seeks  corporation  sold  to  new  and  non-regular  advertisers 


PR  position.  Veteran,  married;  A.B. 
Political  Science.  Now  earning  $7,200. 
Box  696.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


for  52  weeks — commission  basis 
LESTER  LAZARUS 
62  Cutler  St.,  Winthrop.  Mass. 


Use  Editor  &  Pul^lisher's 
Classified  Advertising  Pages 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  To  Buy  or  Sell  Newspaper  Properties 

•  To  Hire  Newspaper  or  P.  R.  Help 

•  To  Buy  or  Sell  Machinery  or  Equipment 

•  To  Find  a  New  Job  .  .  . 

Clip  and  mail! 

■  m^m 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  insertions. 

(Count  five  average  words  per  line) 

CLASSIFICATION: 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS^ 

CITY,  STATE. 

Authorized  BY 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order — 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L.  Brown 

NAEA  and  Discounts 


Cauthen  Succeeds  Latimer 
As  Editor;  Other  Changes 


state,  which  was  founded  by 
three  Gonzales  brothers  in  1891. 
He  will  continue  on  the  board 
of  directors.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  State  54  years. 

Mr.  Cauthen  was  with  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Aden’s  and 
Courier  16  years  before  joining 
the  Columbia  Record  news  staff 
in  1936.  He  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record  before  becom¬ 
ing  editor  in  1957. 

Mr.  Hampton  has  been  on  the 
State’s  staff  since  1920.  Mr. 
Montgomery  joined  the  State’s 
staff  in  1929. 

Lloyd  Huntington,  managing 
editor  of  the  Record,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  managing  editor  of  the 
State.  Harold  C.  Booker  Jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  State,  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Record. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advei’tising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  scheduled  for 
Jan.  15-18  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  will  hear 
the  word  “discounts”  mentioned 
all  day,  every  day,  as  long  as 
there  are  people  awake  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

The  subject  may  not  be  a 
primary  one  on  the  official 
agenda  but  it  is  certainly  in  the 
minds  of  almost  everyone  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  and  will  be  the 
topic  at  many  unofficial  behind- 
the-scenes  meetings. 

Mixed  into  these  confabs  will 
be  some  discussion  of  the  oft- 
mentioned  but  long  -  dormant 
one-order-one  bill  plan. 

There  are  so  many  schools 
of  thought  on  these  subjects 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  unanimity  can  be  achieved 
on  a  single  course  for  the  future 
for  all  newspapers.  But  some 
sort  of  understanding  or  agree¬ 
ment  must  be  attained  or  there 
is  danger  of  creating  a  hodge¬ 
podge  that  might  offset  any  ad¬ 
vantages  many  people  see  in 
rate  discounts. 

*  *  « 

First,  the  industry  is  split 
(by  no  means  down  the  middle) 
between  those  who  believe  in 
discounts  and  those  who  don’t. 
A  spokesman  for  the  latter 
group  believes  an  advertiser 
will  not  go  into  a  market  only 
because  of  a  favorable  discount 
and  that  a  newspaper  doesn’t 
gain  acceptance  for  its  market 
because  of  rates  .  .  .  graduated 
rates  don’t  fool  the  slide-rule 
boys  seeking  lower  costs  per 
thousand  .  .  .  too  many  dis¬ 
counts  are  phoney  because  they 
are  announced  only  after  rates 
have  been  “kited”  to  take  care 
of  them  .  .  .  discounts  hurt  the 
small  advertisers  which  are  the 
newspapers’  life  blood  and  they 
force  small  advertisers  into  co¬ 
op  at  the  retail  rate  .  .  .  the 
flat  rate  is  a  godsend  to  the 
agency  because  there  are  no 
short  rate  problems,  etc. 

Those  in  favor  of  discounts 
believe  that  newspapers  must 
join  the  procession  (radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines  offer  dis¬ 
counts)  in  order  to  be  competi¬ 
tive  and  that  national  advertis¬ 
ers  are  demanding  and  expect¬ 
ing  them.  But  this  group,  in 
turn,  is  divided  by  differences 
on  how  high  discounts  should 
be,  whether  they  should  be  for 
volume  or  frequency  or  both. 

Then  there  are  others  who 
have  developed  or  are  develop- 
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ing  state  and/or  regional  groups 
offering  advertisers  a  one-order 
one-bill  arrangement  together 
with  a  discount — some  of  these 
are  straight  discounts  and  some 
on  a  sliding-scale  principle  for 
frequency  and/or  bulk. 

«  «  * 

Whatever  else  comes  out  of 
the  NAEA  meeting  we  hope 
there  will  be  some  meeting  of 
minds  among  newspaper  admen 
on  a  course  of  action  and  a 
future  goal  with  respect  to  dis¬ 
counts.  There  is  an  obvious 
value  to  all  newspapers  in  uni¬ 
formity.  Advertisers  want  it, 
just  as  they  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  discounts  for  many  years. 

Here  is  a  quote  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  from  E&P,  Sept.  22,  1956, 
from  a  speech  by  Arthur  Porter, 
vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  to  the  N.  Y.  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives : 

“The  problem  area  I  would 
consider  to  be  the  most  crucial 
of  all  involves  the  rate  struc¬ 
tures  under  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  doing  business  with  the 
national  advertiser  today.  I  am 
well  aware  that  for  some  time 
we  who  are  in  the  business  of 
placing  national  advertising  for 
our  clients  have  more  or  less 
had  to  take  two  facts  about 
newspapers  for  granted: 

“1.  The  local  advertiser  will 
receive  drastically  lower  rates 
and  he  will  be  permitted  to  earn 
healthy  discounts  by  increasing 
his  volume,  his  frequency,  or 
both. 

“2.  The  national  advertiser 
will  pay  far  higher  rates  and 
he  will  be  permitted  no  incen¬ 
tives  —  either  by  his  volume  or 
his  frequency  —  to  earn  any 
discounts  on  his  ROP  black 
and  white  advertising  schedules. 
These  are  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  if  you  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  want  to  advertise  in  daily 
newspapers  you  must  accept 
these  rules.” 

In  view  of  the  rapid  trend  to 
discounts  in  the  last  year  neither 
Mr.  Porter  nor  any  other  agency 
executive  can  make  that  state¬ 
ment  today  nor  use  it  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  newspaper  rates. 

• 

Herbert  F.  Thies 

Denver 

Herbert  F.  Thies,  62,  formerly 
with  the  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press  and  previously  editor, 
Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Daily  Star- 
Herald,  died  here  Dec.  30. 


Latimer  Cauthen 


Columbia,  S.  C. 

S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  for  the  last 
19  years  editor  of  the  State, 
retired  Jan.  1  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  F.  Cauthen,  editor  of 
the  Columbia  Record. 

Harry  R.  E.  Hampton,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  State,  was 
elevated  to  co-editor  of  the 
morning  paper. 

John  A.  Montgomery,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  State,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr,  Cauthen  as  editor 
of  the  Record. 

Announcement  of  the  changes 
was  made  by  J.  M.  Blalock, 
president  of  the  State-Record 
Co,,  publisher  of  both  papers. 

Mr,  Latimer,  69,  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  emeritus.  He 
will  remain  with  the  company 
to  do  special  writing,  including 
authorship  of  a  history  of  the 


$72  Million  in  Ads 

Chicago 

Advertising  volume  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1960  boosted 
ad  revenues  to  more  than  $72 
million,  according  to  W.  C.  Kurz, 
director  of  sales.  This  was  the 
largest  advertising  investment 
in  the  paper’s  113  year  history. 
• 

To  Manage  Weeklies 

Thurman  Sallade  has  resigned 
from  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Ridder- Johns,  Inc.  to  become 
general  manager  of  a  group  of 


Ohio  weeklies.  They  are  the 
Clermont  Sun  (Batavia)  Miami 
Valley  News  (Milford),  the 
Lo  veland  Herald  and  New  Rich¬ 
mond  Press.  From  1956  to  1959, 
he  was  business  manager  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

• 

City  Desk  to  Radio 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nelson  Griswold,  after  25 
years  as  city  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  news,  sports 
and  news-picture  operations  of 
the  News  radio  station,  WBEN. 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 
TEXAS  •  NEW  MEXICO  •  OKLAHOMA 
COLORADO  •  ARKANSAS 
Call  Dewitt  "Judge"  Landis  •  Dallas  Office 
—or  the  Office  Nearest  You 


BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  • 

WA5HINBTON,  D.C.  CHICAGO 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

DALLAS  SAM  FKAWCISCO 


Ray  V.  l4amilton 
John  D.  Stabbins 
1737  DaSales  St.,  N.W. 
EX  3-3456 


Richard  A.  Shahaan  Dawiit  Landis  John  F.  Hardasty 
Tribuna  Towar  Joa  A.  Oswald  III  Suttar  St. 

DE  7-2754  ISM  Bryan  St.  EX  2-5671 

Rl  8-1175 


NATIONWIDE  •  NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 

. . Illlllllllll . . 
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It’s  a  cinch  that  fast  production  revolves  round  fast 
circulation  of  matrices  . . .  and  Linotype’s  new  Mat- 
Glide  system  with  Airflow  delivery  guarantees  top 
speed,  smooth  speed  and  dependable  speed! 

The  Mat-Glide  system  encompasses  important 
changes  in  the  second  elevator,  delivery  slide  and 
transfer  mechanisms.  It’s  at  the  heart  of  the  new 


Comet  300,  the  world’s  most  productive  linecasting 
machine.  And  here’s  more  profit:  ultra-fast,  Mat- 
Glide  action  is  so  smooth  it  preserves  matrix  life, 
and  machine  life  too! 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  more 
details,  or  write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


LINOTYPE  0  COMEf-300 


EDITOR  in  the  Public  Service 


HE  CALLS  A  SPADE  a  spade.  That  is  how  one  writer 
sees  Ed  Pooley.  Ed  used  to  be  with  The  Houston 
Press— climbed  from  cub  reporter  to  managing  editor! 
Ed  has  put  the  heat  on  corruption,  petty  and  big,  for 
all  23  years  he  has  led  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  In 
1956,  the  Dallas  professional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  named  him  “Texas  newspaperman  of  the  year.” 


Edward  M.  Pooley  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post 


What  Ed  calls  “personal  journalism”  means 
don’t  mess  with  the  public  interest,  or 
you’ll  have  a  fight  on  your  hands!  Ed 
champions  the  underdog— often  El  Paso’s 
large  Spanish-speaking  population,  v/hich 
Ed  calls  Juan  Smiths. 

In  a  hard-fought  1957  battle,  Ed  Pooley 
supported  a  “Juan  Smith  slate”  and  El 
Paso  got  its  first  Latin-American  mayor. 
One  man  wrote  the  editor:  “I  don’t  know 
what  would  have  happened  to  us  Juan 


Smiths  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you!” 

When  the  owners  of  the  bridges  from 
El  Paso  to  Juarez,  Mexico— the  busiest 
international  bridges  in  the  world— raised 
southbound  pedestrian  tolls  from  two  to 
five  cents,  Ed  exploded.  Result:  Rulings 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  held  raises 
unjustified.  Later,  the  State  Department 
approved  construction  of  free  pedestrian 
crossings  on  a  railroad  bridge  spanning  the 
Rio  Grande. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NE 
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INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMIT 
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